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PREFACE 

Much has been written upon the Revolution of 1688 and 
its bearing upon Irish history. When regarded as merely 
andllary to Elnglish history, aiFairs in Ireland tend to 
have their real significance obscured or even misconceived, 
for a purely incidental conuderation of the complex circum- 
stances of Ireland in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century must inevitably foil to reveal all the hidden forces 
then at work. An attempt to supplement and qualify 
the results of historical research conducted from the 
standpcnnt of English history would therefore seem to 
be justifiable. By throwing light on the field of inquiry 
from another point of view we may perhaps aid in dis- 
pelling some of the shadows left by the workers who, 
turning the searchlight of investigation from an English 
centre of interest, have thrown but slanting beams upon 
the problems of Ireland. On the other hand, I am not 
unmindful of the special contributions — many of them of 
great value and interest, e.g. Klopp's Fall des Hauses 
Stuart — which have been made to the history of Ireland 
during the troubled quarter of a century (168S-1714) 
with which I deal. Yet there appears to be room for a 
book of moderate dimenuons which, by telling the story 
of Revolutionary Ireland and its settlement as a whole, 
in the light of all the manuscript and other evidence now 
available, will avoid the tendency, on the one hand, to 
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viii THE REVOLUTION IN IRELAND 

episodical treatment, on the other to parochialism of 
outlook. The first, by restricting the range of inquiry, 
serves to furnish the raw material of history rather than 
a contribution to history regarded as a science. The 
second, precluding a deep and wide survey, accepts surface 
eddies as adequate causes of the drifting of the craft upon 
the stormy sea of Irish history, and ignores, or discerns 
but imperiectly, the undercurrents whose reality and per- 
sistence often provide the only clue to seeming aberrations 
of policy. 
-X I have therefore tried to place events in their proper 
focus, to regard them ngt as isolated figments capable 
only of description, and|] have tried to emphasise the fact 
that the history of Ireknd during this period is closely 
bound up with the tissue of European policy, and in 
particular with that of Francel Unless the inner meaning 
of French statecraft be penetrated, the history of Ireland 
at the time of the Revolution must present a succession of 
insoluble riddles. Indeed, so far-reaching were the effects, 
direct and indirect, of the diplomacy of Louis XIV. upon 
the course of events in Ireland that we feel their influence 
even in 1910. My examination of the character of the 
fact we know as the Irish Revolution led me to conclude 
that the usual account was alt<^ether inadequate, for it 
did not attach importance to the designs of Louis XIV. 
upon Spain. These designs induced the French monarch 
to send James II. to Dublin, for he hoped that the war in 
Ireland would last ten years. When William was thus 
employed Louis was leh free to pursue his schemes of 
aggrandisement. Though the plan broke down by the 
signing of the Treaty of Limerick, yet the efforts of 
French diplomatists were not exhausted, for throughout 
the rest of the period Louis used Ireland as a means of 
attacking England in the rear. My explanation thus 
asks the reader to go beyond the limits of the revo- 
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PREFACE ix 

lutionary morement as an event in Irish history, and to 
connect it with the lai^r whole of which it is only a part, 
viz. the European movement of the time, in which one 
force is headed by Louis, while another is represented by 
William. From this point of view the Irish Revolution 
no longer appears as a constitutional change taking place 
in a comer of Europe, caused by a petty quarrel between 
a Stuart and his Parliament, but as an important episode 
in a great drama, of which the chief actors are the greatest 
sovereign, and the greatest politician and patriot of his 
time. By this explanation, in which Dr. J. B. Bury in his 
generous letter (p. xxiii) concurs, I trust our knowledge is 
not only made coherent ; perhaps it has also been made 
fuller. The facts reflect more of the history of the 
world and have, I hope, thus been expanded and 
deepened. Every new &ct we discover about a thing is 
a step in the direction of its explanation, for this feet, on 
closer inspection, is seen to contain a relation to other 
things, and thus to force us beyond the limits of the part 
to the whole to which it belongs, and which alone can 
make it more completely intelligible to us. 

Besides consulting modern writers, I have had constant 
recourse to original authorities, both published and un- 
published. In Dublin I used the seven folio volumes 
relating to the siege of Derry and the immense collec- 
tion of Haliday pamphlets preserved in the Royal Irish 
Academy ; the correspondence of George Clarke, Secre- 
tary of War (1690-1694), in thirteen volumes, and the 
correspondence of Archbishop King (1696-1727) in seven- 
teen volumes preserved in Trinity College, Dublin. The 
Haliday collection did not repay me for the time I spent 
in the perusal of the pamphlets, though doubtless I gained 
a clearer perception of the feelings of the time. Clarke pre- 
served all the letters sent to him during the course of the 
war, and these I consulted throughout. The letters of 
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Douglas and Giokell are particularly difficult to read, and 
at times I have been uncert^n of the meaning of these 
writers, especially of Ginkell. For the latter part of the 
period the King correspondence is invaluable. Here and 
there occur breaks in the archbishop's letters, notably 
in the years 1699, 1700, 1703, 1709, and 1710. The 
volumes contiuning the letters of these years are damp- 
stuned, and it is practically impossible to read them. 
The important Southwell correspondence is divided be- 
tween Trinity Collie, Dublin, the Record Office, Dublin, 
and the British Museum. These papers I read five 
times, and with each reading derived new information. 
The State Papers in the Record Office, l^ondon, are of 
the highest importance. In the Bodleian Library I con- 
sulted the Nairne Papers (1689-1701), and in Paris 
used material preserved in the Archives des Affaires 
Etrangires. Further details are given in the biblio- 
graphy, but I have not hesitated to quote finely from 
contemporary documents — especially if generally inacces- 
able — when it appeared that the impress of reality might 
thus be more effectively stamped on my analyus of the 
motives of the men of that day. 

Another matter, perhaps, calls for comment. This 
volume deals with a time when Ireland was divided into 
hostile camps, following generally the lines of ecclesiastical 
deav^e. Time has happily softened some of the ani- 
mouties of bygone days, without dimini^ing the sincere 
attachment of individuals to their fsuth. With religious 
creeds as such I have not had to deal, and, when it has 
been necessary to touch upon the purely political aspects 
of the religioxis strife, have endeavoured to do so as 
dispassionately as posuble. Impartiality, which accepts 
its proper burden of responsibility, can only be muntained 
by unremitting vigilance. I can only say that I have 
aimed at an ideal which is admittedly difficult of attain- 
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ment. That form of impartiality, however, vhich is 
content to register facts, but declines under any circum- 
stances to interpret them, may avoid certain pnt&Us, but 
deprives history of any serious d^m to value. I trust 
that my attempts to hold the balance true, even if they fail 
to command the assent of the reader, will not be r^arded 
as showing a lack «ther of candour or of generous 
fseling. 

My debt to workers in the field of history is heavy. 
Dr. Mahaffy, who wrote the accompanying introduction, 
has done me the very great service of reading all my 
proof-sheets, and making many valuable criticisms and 
suggestions. The military chapters owe much to Colonel 
Gough, V.C., Colonel Wynyard, R.A., Colonel Buckland, 
R.E., and Major B. Smyth. Doctors Moritz J. Bonn 
and W. R. Scott gave me much valuable counsel in my 
account of the Mercantile System. To one who stood 
in the foremost rank of Irish historians, the late Mr. C. 
Litton Falkiner, I owe much, for in the preliminary work 
done for this volume he gave me help and information 
most lavishly. It has been a sad thought to me in writing 
the following pages that they will not be read by a fi*iend 
who took such a deep interest in the preparation for 
them. I am also indebted to Mr. R. Dunlop of Vienna : 
at all times he has been willing to aid me in my many 
difficulties. My sister assisted me with important advice 
and critidsm, and my manuscript derived no httle benefit 
from her wide outlook and her accurate knowledge. 
X-astly, my wife has rendered me invaluable assistance 
by her judgment and sympathy in arranging the material 
and revising it for the press. 



ROBERT H. MURRAY. 



. Harcovkt Tbrkace, 

DUBUH, 
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INTRODUCTION 

To write a laborious and impartial treatise on Irish histco-y 
is not a promising literary venture. The present popula- 
tion of Ireland is not a people that reads anything beyond 
the daily gossip of the newspapers or the poor stuff of the 
current novel. If such people are to be induced to 
buy and read historical books, they must be violent and 
exdting bookSi such as tirades upon the misconduct of 
England, panegyrics of Ireland, and the like. Of these 
quaM-political histories there are two or three issuing 
every year firom our press. If we turn to the English 
public, the reasons for neglect are very dif^rent, and 
consist mainly in the indinerence and even dislike that 
the average Englishman feels for Ireland and Irish affairs. 
This feehng, which is clearest in the lower and middle 
classes, is handed down from the time when the " Irish 
enemy " was r^arded as a dangerous savage, who cost 
England millions of money and thousands of men to 
keep under control, and even so was never pacified. 
The relics of this ^ing may be felt any day by any 
observant Irish visitor to England. The tactless compli- 
ments which he and oftener she hear AY)m those that 
6nd them civil in manners and education — " I had no 
idea you were Irish " — expresses the latent contempt for 
this particular kind of foreigner, so prominent in Anglo- 
Saxon middle classes. 

And yet any thoughtful Elnglishnun must reflect that 
as Ireland has long been, so it now is, an important factor 
in the history of the Empire, and that a competent 
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knowledge of Irish history is of the last importance to 
those that pretend to guide the policy of England. Over 
and over again great British quarrels have been trans> 
ferred to Ireland and even fought out there. like 
Sialy beside Italy, it has a thousand attractions for its 
greater neighbour, as well as a thousand unsolved problems, 
and a thousand disappointments. 

At no time was the influence of Ireland in British, 
nay, even in European, politics so manifest as in the period 
covered by the present work. TTie conflict between 
William III. and James II. in Ireland was no mere 
local quarrel, but a world-wide issue, fought out by 
soldiers of many nationalities, in which Irish and English 
were hardly more numerous or important than thdr 
respective dlies. But even this is not the whole truth. 
It was a conflict between liberty and despotism, between 
Protestantism and Popery, nay, even between Gallicanism 
and Vaticanism, as Dr. Murray amply shows. Hence 
the siege of Derry and the battle of the Boyne have 
attained a celebrity out of all proportion to the 
number of the combatants engaged. It has often 
been so before and ^nce. From Marathon to Valmy 
the battles of small armies have sometimes entailed 
enormous consequences. Among the combatants at 
Oldbridge the Huguenots of Ireland and the Ennis- 
killeners chatted their Roman Catholic countrymen in 
the Jacobite ranks with far more fury than if the latter 
had been Spaniards or Italians ; for here the bitterness of 
creed was added to the burning sense of private wrong. 
The French had the better reasons, for they had been 
driven from their country by in&mous legislation and 
shocking persecution. The Inniskillings had indeed also 
suffered from treachery and cruelty during the earUer 
phases of the war, but after all they were themselves 
invaders of no long standing, who had taken the land of 
the nation meted out to them, and lived a dominant 
majority among those who had been ousted with no better 
right than that of the stroi^er. In this latter case, how- 
ever, the Protestants had not yet come to con^der their 
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Roman Catholic neighbours as fellow-countrymen, and 
this brings me to say a word on the interesting question 
often touched in the following pages, and suggested indeed 
by every study of Irish history : Is the deep - seated 
antagonism of Ireland to England one of race, or one of 
religion, or are the two causes inextricably interwoven ? 
This last can hardly be said of the days before Elizabeth. 
Even under the confiscations of Henry VIII. there was 
no trenchant division of the creeds. Many ecclesiastics 
oscillated Avm the one to the other, and many Roman 
Catholic laymen did not scruple to be endowed with the 
lands of the rifled monasteries. Up to that time, there- 
fore, the iU-fecling between English and Irish had been 
dearly one of race — on one side the contempt of a more 
dvilised race for dirty savages, who had no notion of 
duvalry ; on the other the hatred of those who were 
despoiled and oppressed as the response to this contempt. 
With the reign of Elizabeth, and her insisting on Pro- 
testantism, the question assumed a new form. The policy 
of Philip 11. was essentially " most Catholic " ; the attempte 
to force the natives to conform to an Anglican service 
which they did not understand were thwarted, when the 
Spanish arms ^ed, by the remarkable spiritual camp^n 
of the Jesuits, which I have described in my Epoch of 
Irish History ; and so the contrast of creed was grafted 
on to the contrast of race. Hugh O'Neill, in his proposed 
conditions of peace with the Queen, set forth prominently 
the religious question — freedom of worship and a Roman 
Catholic Univer^ty for the education of the Irish youth. 
With James I., and indeed with Elizabeth's abortive plan- 
tation of Munster, 1598, the agrarian question rose into 
supreme importance, and so we have a triple of hatreds 
burnt into the hearts of the Irish ^sunst those who were 
alien in race and language and unsympathetic in manners, 
who were persecutors of their creed and its priests, and 
lastly who were plundering them of the lands of their 
ancestors. 

These were the broad contrasts which were made com- 
{d«c and confused by the existence of an (dd race of 
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mtermediate people, the Anglo-Irish settlers, who had in 
many cases adopted the Irish language and preserved the 
faith of their pre-Reformation ancestors, and who by long 
intimacy and intermarriage with the natives had become 
trusted leaders of the Irish, for they preserved many of 
the higher qualities and much of the enei^ of their 
earlier race, so that the pure Irish have always been led 
by these splendid mongrels. The varying attitude of the 
English towards them, sometimes regarding them as Irish 
natives, sometimes as English setders, is well brought out 
in many passages of the work before us. 

I will not delay the reader from his pleasure with any 
longer discussion of this intricate problem, but will turn to 
a passage in which Dr. Murray has perhaps been a little 
too much influenced by his Protestant authorities. I mean 
the conduct of King James's notorious Parliament which 
sat for seventy-two days in 1689. The Acts of this 
Assembly have been thrust out of the series of statutes 
passed by the Parliaments of Ireland as being those of an 
assembly of rebels. Yet not only in fact, but in theory, it 
was a lawful Parliament assembled by a lawful King. His 
deposition, or rather the solemn declaration of the English 
ParUament that William and Mary had replaced him, was 
a mere act of insurrection or of war. No legitimate 
sovran could be Intimately got rid of even by his own 
act of abdication. James was therefore perfectly justified 
in r^arding his Parliament in Dublin as the only true 
assenibly, and all those that opposed it as rebels who had 
taken arms agunst their lawfiil sovran. The Acts of 
James's Irish Parliament were therefore as legal in their in- 
ception as theory could make them. The majority of these 
Acts was, moreover, the work of sen»ble and enlightened 
men. But they are forgotten or suppressed by those who 
parade two of them as monuments of violence and tyranny 
— the cancelling of Charles II.'s Act of Setdement, and 
the notorious Act of Attainder of Protestants. I cannot 
feel that the first was more than an act of retributive 
justice from the native and Roman Catholic point of view. 
The Cromwellian Settlement, to go no further back, was 
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confessedly based on the principle that to the conqueror 
belonged all the property of the conquered. Among the 
conquered were, however, many who had been loyal sub- 
jects of the King whom Cromwell had dethroned. When 
Charles II. was restored, these owners whose estates had 
been confiscated claimed to be restored with the new King. 
On the other hand, the CromwelHan settlers were the 
backbone of the English interest in Ireland, and along 
■mth the older Ulster planters could not possibly be 
ignored. Many had lent the English Parliament money, 
and had been recouped in Irish land. Thus Charles II. 
found himself in the very condition that many a Greek 
city state had to fece, when its exiles were brought back 
by force or compromise, and found new possessors, who 
had bought the exiles' estates and houses in the open 
market. Of course, therefore, the Act of Settlement 
satisfied but few of the clumants, and those who met 
with the most signal injustice were old Roman Catholic 
landlords who had taken no part in the violences of 164 1, 
or in the subsequent struggle against Cromwell, and 
nevertheless were deprived of thrir estates. To reverse, 
therefore, the Act of Settlement, and do justice to this class, 
might quite fairly be regarded by any Roman Catholic 
Parliament as an act of tardy retributive justice. Very 
probably it would have been carried out, like its Pro- 
testant counterparts before and after, with much violence 
and hardness of heart, but the law itself was in theory, and 
in the lace of a dangerous inva^on of new adventurers 
ftom England and Holland, not in any way worse than 
many a Protestant Act. 

It is by no means so easy to defend the Act of 
Att^nder, which was nothing but a declaration of war 
under the guise of an Act of Parliament, not only charging 
with treason a great number of noblemen and gentlemen 
who had never declared themselves for William, but 
even not a few Roman Catholics whose lands some hungry 
neighbour coveted. Worse than all, this Act prevented 
the King's pardon after a very short interval of time, and 
gave no notice to the attainted of their ' outlawry. We 
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have to go back to Marius and Sylla in Roman history to 
iind such a proscription. But the passers of this Act felt 
themselves in the midst of a bitter reUgious war forced 
upon them by a usurper, and thought any violence justified 
by the crisis. Yet the Protestant party need not boast 
that it was an unheard-of tyranny. Many acts of shocking 
violence may be laid to their account, and what shall we 
say to the position of Anthony Dopping, Bishop of Meath, 
who, when Ginkell returned irom his victory at LJmerick, 
and brought with him the draft of the treaty he had 
made with the vanquished, preached a sermon before the 
assembled magnates of the Government in the Cathedral 
of Christ Church, Dublin, wherein he argued that no faith 
should be kept with false Papists, the incurable enemies of 
his creed ! 

The present author has been, I think, more influenced 
than I am by the very able but utterly partisan statements 
of Archbishop King on TAe State of the Preustants in 
Ireland under James 11. and his Viceroy. No one should 
read that book without reading as its counterpart Prender- 

fist's equally violent CremwelHan Settlement of Inland, 
or this amply expluns the other. Violence and injustice 
beget one another, and lead to a hereditary vendetta. 
Even now the recoil from the Penal Laws is being felt ; 
the long-oppressed Roman Catholics are ri^ng rapidly in 
power, wealth, and influence, and it will be strange indeed 
if this recovered influence does not lead to acts of injustio, 
and even to confiscation in some polite form, evenj^hough 
the days of massacre and armed rapine are over, ^f the 
three great causes of contrast between Irish and English, 
that of race is growing feebler with closer intercourse and 
intermarriage ; that of the ownership of the land is being 
settled in favour of the Roman Catholic majority, and 
people commonly believe that the power of the cleigy cannot 
but wane with the spread of secular education^ I have been 
brought up to believe in this gradual pacification of the 

rtest conflict we have had in Ireland, and have watched 
fifty years the effect of so-called modem enlighten- 
ment on the clergy and their flocks. I cannot but say 
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that the current expectations have been disappointed. The 
cla^, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, though less 
violent perhaps in their utterances, arc growing narrower 
and more bigoted in thar opinions. Maynooth is a far 
narrower school for the priest than St. Omer or Douay. 
The Protestant clergy are so much controlled by the 
ignorant and bigoted laity in their Disestablished Church 
where only one type of Protestant theolt^y is tolerated. I 
see no signs of any amelioration till the Roman Catholic 
priest is stripped of his miraculous powers, and the 
Protestant laity are far better educated. 

Such are the long echoes of the conflict told us in the 
following volume. There is yet one point about the Acts 
of King James which is worth con»deration. It is assumed 
by all the Protestant authorities that the Attainder was 
really meant, and that those who disregarded it would 
have suffered imprisonment or death. The history of the 
Penal Laws, which were the counter-blast, makes it possible 
to question this. No doubt James II. had a taste for 
cruelty which was the most abominable feature in his char- 
acter, and hence was more likely to carry out his tyrannies. 
But William was a tolerant man and would not iavour 
persecution, and it can be proved that in the succeeding 
reigns, when the whole Penal Code was the law of the 
land, it was not enforced, but that Roman CathoHcs, if quiet 
people, were allowed to live in comfort and security under 
English law. These things have escaped the historians, 
who assume that violences made legal in the moment of a 
great cri^ are carried out in calmer days to the utmost 
of their barbarities. Both Prendergast and Lecky have 
made this mistake. It can be proved that the Irish 
Garden of Eden, where prosperity and comfort amazed 
travellers in the next century, was almost wholly Roman 
Catholic in population — I mean the baronies of Bargy and 
Forth in Wexford. But if these laws had been, or so for 
as they were, enforced, Dr. Murray has shown that they 
were but a mild and gentle reply, the echo of Louis XIV. 's 
legislation, mthout any counterpart to the hideous dragon- 
nades he permitted. There was a crowd of Huguenots in 
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the army of William who had actually suffered from these 
horrors, and we can well imagine the effect of thrir 
testimony upon the English controllers of the new settle- 
ment in Ireland. 

There is only one point to be mentioned on Louis's 
side. The Roman Catholic is justified by the heads of 
his Church in persecuting heretics. His crime is there- 
fore less than that of the Protestant persecutor, who 
acts agunst his own principles, while the other acts 
according to them. But in the Roman Catholic b^ot the 
cure is far more difficult, for until his Church changes 
its principles, he is without blame. The Protestant, on 
the other hand, can be shown the absurdity of punish- 
ing that private judgment which his creed permits and 
even encourages. Hence the Penal Laws in Ireland, as 
Dr. Murray diows us, were more political than religious, 
and intended to secure the State rather than to coerce 
the individual conscience. 

All these odious consequences of warring creeds are, 
let us hope and pray, diminishing, and perhaps the day 
will yet dawn when they will come to be regarded the 
relics of barbarism. But that day is sdll far off, and there 
is still a melancholy amount of truth in a remark made to 
me by the late King Edward : " My mun difficulty with 
Ireland," he said, " is that the majority of the people look 
upon the Pope, and not me, as their king." 



J. P MAHAFFY. 
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King's Colligi, Cambudob. 
Dear Dr. Murray, 

I have read with much interest four 
chapters of your book on Revolutionary Ireland, and I shall 
look forward to reading the rest when it is published. 

I congratulate you heartily on having accomplished 
what is, so far as I can judge, an important and admirable 
piece of work. Not having dived myself into the original 
sources which you have studied so carefully, I am unable 
to speak of that side of your researches. But the strikii^ 
and original feature of your book is, 1 think, this : You 
have grasped the fact, and nude it dear, that the course 
of events in Ireland cannot be understood or appreciated 
from the standpoint of politics in London or tn Dublin ; 
that we have to go to Paris, and even to Vienna, to com- 
prehend the full and inward significance of the whole 
episode. You have thus succeeded in surveying the 
series of Irish events from the hill, and not, like your 
predecessor, from the plain. In working at the fact 
that Ireland was enmeshed at that time in the net of 
international politics, and in tracing how the European 
schemes of Louis XIV. reacted on it, you have done 
a service not only to Irish but to European history ; and, 
in my opinion, even if you had not written so full a story 
of the revolutionary movement and its settlement, based 
on an extensive study of documents, you would have 
made a valuable contribution to history by simply de- 
veloping what I may call your European thesis. Warm 
congratulations 1 — Yours sincerely, 

J. B. BURY. 
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THE EUROPEAN ASPECT OF THE REVOLUTION IN IRELAND 

On the morning of the 29th of April 1688, a great man 
lay ar-dying. He had done much for his native province, 
and there was much more that he wanted to do. Friends 
and kinsfolk came near the bed of the sinking statesman, 
expecting j)erhaps to receive WMghty counsel for the wel- 
fare of their own country. The resolute spirit was ^t 
lo»Dg control of the frail body, and they could barely 
hear the last words, '* London, Amsterdam." ^ The clear- 
sighted vision of the Great Elector saw past the boundaries 
of his beloved Brandenburg, and divined that its future 
hinged upon the issue of the life-long duel between Louis 
XIV. and William of Orange. His state was but a pawn 
on the international chess-b^d, and all depended on how 
the player might be forced to use it. What is true of 
Brandenburg when the reins of power were slipping from 
the grasp of Frederick William is true to a greater degree 
of Ireland in 1688. A statesman at this time, speculating 
upon the course of the history of Ireland, might whisper 
<* Paris, London," for these two cities might perhaps be 
taken to represent the power of Louis XIV. and of William 
III. Each of these players on the international chess- 

> Leopold Ton Orlich, Fritdrih Itnliibm Je p. KurfUra, Berlin, i!]6, p. xoj ; 
Mtftin PhilippKin, D, gram KirfgrU Fr. If. vm BnaJnhrg, Bud iii, BciUo, 190] ; 
B. EnlniiiiiiuilCrffer, Z>. rr. Xifrfillni, Leipiig, 1879. Orlich notet Uut two lUyi before 
hi* death the omntenign he give lo ibc officer of hii life-guirdi wu Amiteidun, and the 
iaj befon it wm London, It ii lignificuit that Che lut »ordt of the lut rtate paper the 
Oieat Elector wrote the Ji)' before hU deith were " Loniian, Amiterdim." Cf. Rinke, 
Hiimrf tfRngtaad, froiaftUj at lit Smauath Catarf, iv. 409. 
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board r^arded Ireland as a pawn in the game, and the 
thoughtful spectator must always remember that each 
played or attacked it from a European, not from an Irish, 
point of view. The fortunes of Ireland at this momentous 
epoch depended upon the attempt of the Grand Monarch to 
dominate Europe, and upon the counter-efforts of his rival 
to checkmate him. Here the custom of treating the history 
of Ireland apart from that of other nations has done much 
to obscure the course of the game. The player on his 
national side is plain to us all. The player on his cos- 
mopolitan side is hidden from us. No doubt from the 
latter point of view it is difficult to understand the progress 
of the game, for the play seems puzzling and at times the 
moves are bewildering. Yet if the student does not try to 
see the larger motives in the mind of the player, he inevit- 
ably makes mistakes, and lus limited view blinds him to 
the inner significance of the events. On him who surveys 
Irish history from the European standpoint the highest 
rewards are bestowed, for he finds clues to many a move 
of the piece which we may call Dublin. 

The House of Stuart fell in 1649, was restored in 
1660, and finally crashed to the ground in 1688. A 
historian can now write " finally," but to the men of the 
Revolution it was not at all clear that this time the fall 
was irremediable. For sixty years after the flight of 
James II. efforts were made to restore the exiled dynasty. 
The ill-planned expeditions to Ireland in 1689 and 1690, 
and the " Fifteen " and the " Forty-five *' are specially 
notable. Yet a careful reading of the secret history of 
the time soon discloses other plans that seemed destined 
to succeed. 

Discerning Dutchmen wrote near the time of the 
birth of William Henry, Prince of Orange and Count of 
Nassau : " All the world knows well enough how the 
French seek to become masters of all Europe, as is seen 
from Cassan's treatise ... we have seen on their cannon 
the words Ratio Ultima Regum"^ Louis might well 
be credited with saying, " UEtat, c'est mot" for he reflected 

I Mcieni, jtclm Fsdi Wtaflmlla, L a4|. 
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the s[»rit of the men over whom he ruled. He states 
his position clearly : " When Charlemagne by his victories 
had brought this dignity into our House, it meant the 
rule over France, the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, and 
most of Spain. . . . The Germans excluded the princes 
of our blood and immediately afterwards possessed them 
of this dignity, or rather substituted another in its place. 
; . . For in justice one can only regard them as the chiefs 
or Captains^Seneral of a German republic"* To him, 
as to his people the frontier of the Rlune, the claims on 
the Spanish Netherlands, supremacy in Italy and Spain, 
were matters of vital moment, never to be lost sight of. 
The Thirty Years' War left the way open for France to < 
make a bold bid for the mastery of Europe. Louis made 
I three great attempts to wear the crown of the Holy 
I Roman Emperor, for like Napoleon he claimed to be the 
successor of Charlemagne. His first candidature was 
when the Imperial throne fell vacant in 1658 when 
Leopold was elected. His second was in 1670 when he 
conduded a treaty with Ferdinand Maria, Elector of 
Bavaria, for his support in case the Emperor died. The 
other Electors did not desire so mighty an overlord, and 
a group of alliances was made on the loth of August 
1673, between the Emperor and the Republic of Holland, 
between the King of Spain and the Republic, and between 
all these Powers and the Duke of Lorraine.* " For the 
first time for 130 years the Empire stood united for its 
Emperor." ' When Bavaria failed him, Louis for his third 
attempt turned to Brandenburg, and tempted the Great 
Elector by the potent bribe of Pomerania. He too pro- 
mised to use all his power to secure the election of iJouis 
if the death of the Emperor happened before the king of 
the Romans was bom. William was now developing his 
scheme for an alliance with England agunst France, and 
the French alliance with Brandenburg proved &tal to his 
success. " The Emperor hung back through mistrust of 

1 (Emrii di Umi XIV, L 72-74. 

* Koch mil Schoell, Hiaan ^rMi iit iraidi dt paiit. 

> Klopp, ¥dl Ja Haaat Staart, i. 376. 
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Enffluidi and the great plan of the Prince of. Orange 

1 of January 1680, by which he sought to lead his unde 

j of England along a better path, miscarried, principally 

I through the opposition of Brandenburg." ' The notorious 

" Reunions " showed the unscrupulous nature of the French 

deugns. This system of plunder and its necessary results 

connected the Continent with the Revolution of 1688. 

The death of Philip IV. in 1665 provided a fresh 
channel for the ambition of Louis, the question of the 
succession to Sp^n thus becoming of paramount import- 
ance. The »ckly Charles II. might expire at any moment, 
land then who should succeed ? The death of the Spanish 
king was momentarily expected, though he lingered on for 
thirty-five years. To Spain, therefore, the eyes of Louia 
were always turning, for at any hour a messenger might 
arrive with a despatch announcing that all was over. The 
question of succession formed ** the pivot on which turned 
almost all the policy of Louis XIV. ; it occupned the 
diplomatists and the arms of France for fifty years and 
more ; it formed the grandeur of the earlier days of his 
rdgn, and caused the misery of its end." * James II. 
> never understood that all his plans for his restoration to 
his kingdom must bend befijre this dominant thought in 
{the mind of his powerful patron. Ireland or England 
.was to be in the front or in the background of French 
[policy according as each helped or hindered the solution 
,'.of the intricate Spanish problem. Interests in Spain hence- 
forth provide the motive, conscious and subconscious, of 
French diplomacy, and determine the direction of Louis'a 
German policy. Leopold was as resolved to maintain the 
inheritance of his House as his rival was to grasp it. 
Since the latter could not secure the whole of the Spanish 
possessions for France, Uonne, his able war minister, tried 
to secure the Spanish Netherlands, for these might be 
regarded as a pledge that his master would inherit the rest. 
The Devolution War ensued in 1667 when the French 
advanced into Flanders. In the following year the Peace 
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of Aix-la-Chapelle was arranged because it was believed 
that Charles II. might pass away at any moment. '* Beyond 
the recc^nised reasons for peace," writes Louis, *' there were 
others miich depended solely on the secret views I at that 
time entertained." ' In oiider to understand adequately 
those reasons, the changed attitude of the time towards 
religion must be set forward and discussed. 
\ It is evident that from the Reformation to the middle 
lof the seventeenth century all the political movements of 
, /the day have religion as their centre. It is usual to state 
/ that after the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 trade takes the 
place of religion as the motive of changes in State policy. 
While this statement is substantially true, still religion 
remans a controlling, if no longer a determining, factor. 
Cujtis regio, ejus religto stands forth as the motto of 
the day, and it is easy to see the steps that might lead the 
statesman by an easy transition from religio to ngio as 
a motive in his policy. This motto virtually obtained 
authority by the Peace of Augsbui^ in 1555, but the 
TTiirty Years* War had to be waged before it became 
even partially effective. On all ndes, however, there is 
a growing tendency to allow political instincts to overbear 
religious prepossessions. This change was one peculiarly 
gratefiil to France, for it was in keeping with her past 
history. Save, perhaps, in the civil wars of the six- 

iteenth century, she invariably subordinated her religious 
opinions to her political needs. The spirit of Louis XI. 
actuated his illustrious namesake. An ardent Gallican, 
Louis aspired almost to play the part of Henry VIII. 
The French Church seemed on the poin t of separating 
from Rome, and we shall see that thig b it ter contes t left 
an abiding mark on the hist"''y "f Jreland. For the 
rdgning Pontiff, Innocent XL, did not view with friendly 
eyes the dewgns of James, the friend and abettor of the 
French king, and of his Gallican clums. He also saw 
with DO grateful glan^ the attack upon Holland. In 
this attack Francx showed that she no longer cared to 
hold the balance true between the conflicting Confessions. 

' Mimara iiiurifuai (Eirprit, JL 369. 
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Politically the Dutch were obnoxious because the con- 
cessions secured to them in the great Treaty of 164S 
stood in the way of French ambition. Mignet remarks 
dut " in Holland the old political system of France made 
shipwreck."* 

The tendency to uniformity in religion, seen in 
France, may also be witnessed in the fragments of the 
Holy Roman Empire. True to her traditions, France 
turns no deaf ear to apf)eals for help from the Turk.' 
In Hungary, Tekely, the leader of the Protestant 
Magyars, invokes Turkish assistance, and the advance 
to Vienna takes place. This war is no mere isolated 
event : it is in essence another move in the attempt to 
assume the Imperial crown. "After the break-up of 
Austrian power it could scarcely happen otherwise than 
that Louis should take up the task of defence against 
further aggressions of the infidels. Who would then 
have been able to refiise the Bourbon king the dignity of 
the Western Imperial Crown ? "* But the sword of John 
Sobieski is thrown into the scale, and one result of the 
raising of the memorable siege is the persecution to which 
the Magyars were exposed. If Roman Catholicism 
gained in the eastern extremity of Europe, it lost in the 
western extremity. I n spite of the efforts of the secon d 
Charles and the second James, the heart of England 
r emained dec isively Protestant . The EnglisTi saw the 
tyranny of Louis 60th at home and abroad, and this 
tyranny became connected in thdr nunds with Roman 
Catholidsm. Their own king at home, James II., con- 
vinced them that a Roman Catholic monarch and a tyrant 
were synonymous terms. In the case of Hungary Louis 
could raise strong opposition, for Hungary, aided by 
Turkey, had often proved a terrible enemy. In the case 
\ of England the French king committed the grave blunder 
of exchanging a devoted friend like James II. for a 
/ relentless enemy like William III. In Hungary a power- 
/ fill French ally lay in the rear of Leopold, but in England 
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a more powerful enemy to Louis existed in the person of 

the Dutch king. No doubt Louis thought he possessed 

I some meahs or checking the devices of nis rival, for he 

/controlled the person of the banished sovereign. But 

/ with his eye steadily fixed on Spain he made an insufficient 

* use of James, and ultimately William and his great 

successor, Marlboroush, held France in check. It is 

perhaps worth remarking on the curious parallelism that 

exists between French policy in England and in Hungary. 

The character of the fierce stru^le between the Amtro- 

Spanish House and the Bourbon House changed, for the 

rival monarchs fought no longer for themselves, each 

having a Pretender to the inheritance. Then Louis 

began the policy of raiang other Pretenders in order to 

Igive rise to diversions elsewhere. Spanish affairs deter- 
mined Louis's strategy all the time, but his actual aims 
were often hidden from his opponents, who were misled 
by the moves, the real meaning of which they were 
. unable to fathom. Like a master chess-player he moved 
I about James III. of England, Ragoczy in Hungary, and 
Max Emanuel of Bavaria. At last he saw the desire of 
his soul when at the Peace of Utrecht, 1713, Spain passed 
from the Hapsburgs to the Bourbons. Spain then 
seemed to become a sort of Cave of Adullam for all the 
Pretenders of Europe. Charles XII. o£ Sweden, James 
of England, the sons of Elizabeth Farnese, and the King 
of Spain himself were all used as pawns in the game of 
France. 

iFor the success of the French moves it was of vital 
moment to g:un and to hold control of the sea. Richelieu 
saw the importance of such control, but this insight was 
\ dented to the successor of Mazarin. For Louis did not 
understand the force of Berkeley's pregnant remark : 

Westward the coune of Empire takes its way. 

He turned east when he ought to have turned west, and 
as his gaze was steadily removed from sea to land, his 
fleet be^me in the course of time so insignificant that at 
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i last the English fleet proved supreme. Jjy frrgnt th^t 
I gn fhft niins nf S pain two other maritim e nations were, 
' growing up — Holland and Engl and. He was not fully 
alive to the significance of the place where his land and 
theirs met — the English Channel In any stru^le at sea 
the importance of these waters was signal, since a contest 
there must prove the prelude to struggles elsewhere. 
Just as Pitt conquered Canada in Germany, just as 
Napoleon tried to conquer Pondicherry on the banks of 
the Vistula, so Louis might have conquered Spain in 
English waters. The question of supremacy in the 
English Channel ought to have been the kernel of the 
policy of Louis towards England and Holland ft'om 

11660 till 1688. Unfortunately for the success of his 
own plans Louis did not perceive that England was his 
rival, Holland his ally. Richelieu, with a sure prevision 
of the coming contest, had tried to unite Holland to 
France in 1624, 1630, and 1635.' From the time when 
Louis himself assumed the reins of power in 1660 this 
wise policy was laid aside. Instead of guning control of 
the Channel he tried to make it of no value, for he pitted 
/ Holland against England and so neutralised, as he con- 
/ ceived, its naval importance. His policy so far was 
successful, but in the issue he pwd a costly price for his 
barren success. 

From 1660 to 1668 France remained on friendly 
terms with Holland, for the isolation of the Netherlands 
was desirable. An agreement concluded with Ejigland 
in February 1667 and the Anglo-Dutch war left the 
way open, with the result that the French set about 
taking possession of the middle part of the eastern coast* 
The two rivals, England and Holland, then perceived the 
folly of their warfiire, and the Triple Alliance of the 23rd 
of January 1668 between them and Sweden placed an 
effective barrier to the French invasion of the Spanish 
Netherlands. The memorable position now occupied by 
England in foreign polirics drove home one truth with 

' Koch tod Sebotil,Httl«ri 4ir/[Ji Ja irair/i Jifaix,i. 6 j; Uopp, I, lo}. 
• Klopft i. 1*7, 156, I6I-I74. 
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overpowering conviction. Klopp sums it up with un- 
answerable force : " The way to the full possesMon of 
the Spanish Netherlands led, for Louis, over the ruins of 
the Republic. Instead of the bombast of the king, his 
minister, Louvois, set fotth the object of the war, which he 
planned with the Idng after 1668, in the brief words, 
' First to annihilate the Republic, then to take Belgium.' " * 
In effect this meant that king and minister were 
abandoning the deep policy of the cardinal statesman 
aiming at the rule of the sea, and that they were going 
to crush the then formidable rival of England, Holland, 
and leave the control of the waves to the daring islanders. 
^"Blinded by his furious and jealous ambition (of Colbert 
Ithe naval minister), wanting war at any cost, Louvois did 
fnot foresee that in joining with England to wipe out the 
(seven umted provinces, he was thereby destroying the 
I only counterpoise which could one day hold in check 
the all-embracing power of England at sea. Still less 
did he imagine, or rather he disd^ned to imagine, 
that to strike the French party in Holland was to 
prepare the Revolution of 1688, which made an English 
province of this Republic, and delivered England for 
ever of its most dangerous enemy and its most deadly 
rival." ' 
t The policy, then, of 1660 to 1668 is reversed, and for 
the next ten years Louis works unceasingly for the ruin of 
I the united provinces. " My father," he is reported to 
\ have said, " raised them up, but I will tear them down." 
From 1668 to 1678 the tearing-down process is steadily 
proceeding. The Dutch might expect no help from their 
ally of 1668, for Charles II. had been restored to 
&ifl^uid to Romanise his subjectg. Once he forsook his 
policy, but the lapse is almost unique. With this end in view 
he sought the alliance of the king of France, and that king 
soon made himself indispensable to Charl^ The secret 

/treaty of Dover of 1st of June 1670 Mmed at securing 
the conversion of England and the annihilation of Holland- 
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The Triple Alliance was definitely torn up and the attack 
upon the Dutch began, with the result that France secured, 
for a time at least, possession of the north and centre of 
the eastern coast of the Channel. The year 1672 wit- 
nessed the effects of the treaty n^otiated by the Jesuit 
son of Charles, for in April of that year came the Second 
Declaration of Indulgence and a few days later his Declara- 
tion of War ^unst the Dutch.^ The former step 
provoked the Test Act, and the latter evoked the resist- 
ance of William of Orange. Louis's attention ought to 
have been riveted upon the west, but as usual he turned 
east, leaving England to wage the naval combat. Charles 
saw some of the difficulties of his position, and he signed 
the Treaty of Westminster, February 9, 1674, with 
Holland * He did not, however, gain his true place as 
the ruler of the narrow seas. Once more he fell under 
the spell of Louis, and in February 1676 he allied himself 
mih France, promising to make no alliance with Holland 
or any other power, unless in common with France.* Yet 
the following year he resisted the fascinations of France 
and William married Mary, daughter of the Duke of York, 
It was a marriage fraught with far-reaching consequences, 
for it placed the crown of England within the possible 
grasp of William. What that meant to him we can see 
m>m his own words : " It is from England that the 
salvation of Europe must come ; without England she 
must fall under the yoke of France."* There had been 
three riva ls for the posse ssion of the ChanneL France and 
EngSn H'had united to crush the third, Holland. From 
OctoBer" 167 7 two' nvals were joined in exceedingly strong 
bonds, and these were England and Holland, ilie policy 
of wellnigh ten years before was revived with the happiest 
results to William and the most disastrous consequences 
to his great opponent. Few marriages indeed have been 
more momentous, not even that of another and earlier 
Mary — Mary of Buigundy. The evil effiscts of this 
alliance upon France were, as all keen observers saw, only 
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a nutter of time. " Time and I gainst any two," spoke 
Mazarin, and William might possess his soul in patience, 
for time and he were foes worthy of the whole attention 
of Louis. The struggle between Louis and William may 
be reckoned as one of the great duels of history ; it was 
one of those rivalries between man and man'which were 
witnessed between Charles of Burgundy and Louis XL, 
between Frands I. and Charles V., and between Philip II, 
and the Prince of Orange. 

For a season the good effects of William's marriage 
were imdone since in May 1678 Charles again entered 
into an alliance with France, pledging himself to prorogue 
Parliament and to disband the army in return for six 
. million livres.* The Peace of Nimegucn, August 10, 
1678, seemed to destroy William's hopes of combining 
Holland with England against French despotism. Louis 
seemed to be more powerful than ever, though carefiil con- 
temporary observation suspected that about this time he 
reached the climax of his glory. A medal was issued with 
his favourite cognisance, depicting him as Apollo, the sun- 
god. But French medals of this type, as the notorious 
one of Napoleon that was to have been frappi i 
hondres also shows, have a singtdarly unhappy trick of 
being folsified by the event. William, with a clever 
application of BibUcal history, the point of which was prob- 
ably missed by the ignorant Louis, also issued a medal, 
in which he was depicted as Joshua, who of old commanded 
the sun to stand still. For the moment, however, the sun, 
refu^ng to stand still, moved on in his triumphant path 
with undiminished splendour, and the time for Louis to be 
checked in his brilliant course was as yet ten years distant. 
In order to accomplish this check William toiled with a 
patience resembling, as he once sud, the patience with 
which he had seen a boatman on a canal strain against an 
adverse eddy, often swept back but never ceasing to pull, 
and content if, by the labour of hours, a few yards could 
be gained.' 

If Ix)ius had borne in mind the course of the great 

> Klopp, u. 119, * Templc'i Mmun. 
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luminary to which he compared himself, he might have 
averted the peril already threatening his plans. For the 
sun rises in the east and sets in the west, and its closing 
I rays fall upon the land that ought to have commanded 
/ his undivided attention. It seemed as if the sun of Louis, 
reversing the order of nature, rose in the west and set in 
the east, for his attention for the next ten years was con- 
centrated upon Austria, " the eastern country." To him 
eastward the course of empire took its way. Throwing 
I aside- the traditions of Richelieu and Colbert, he aimed at 
I making the Channel a nullity in political affairs. William, 
f] as clear ughted as the Cardinal and the Mercantilist, tried 
i' to wed England to Holland, so as to give the strdt 
between them its proper place in European politics. Filled 
with this desire he came to England in 1681 to make a 
personal appeal to Charles, but the latter was unwilling, as 
he certatiily was unable, to aid him. Again William 
wanted Charles to guarantee the armistice that Leopold 
concluded with Louis in 1684, and here he failed.' The 
fdiure seemed a hard blow to the phlegmatic Dutchman, 
though in the end it proved a decisive success. Had 
Wilham succeeded in his efforts he could scarcely have 
sailed for Tor Bay four years later. For when Louis 
broke his truce by attacking Germany in 1688, England 
had no ties with the other guarantors, and was left 
alone. 

The death of Charles in 1685 altered the situation to 
some degree. Charles could — and the biting phrase neatly 
marks off the difference between the brothers — if he would, 
and James would if he coutd. William saw how much 
depended on the friendly attitude of the new king, and he 
tried to secure it. James for the moment desired the 
friendship of Holland, for he wanted peace to complete 
the work b^un by his brother. He had resolved to 
imitate Charles in his remarkably successful attempts to 
gain absolute power, for with the silencing of the oppoMtion 
of the towns by the writs quo warranto came the subservi- 
ence of Parliament. James thought that with the ulencing 

' Klopftii. 4i7i ili. H9, 161. 
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of the two ancient uniTerattes there would surely come 
the subservience of the clergy. With an obedient Parlia- 
ment and an obsequious cTei^, what had his policy of 
Romani^ng the nation to fear ? Moreover, had not his 
cotisin of France proved that the conversion of heretics 
was a fea^ble, nay, an easy, task ? Did not even Bossuet 
assure his sovereign that the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes was a tremendous success ? No doubt his English 
subjects might be affiighted at the form the conversion 
assumed, but much might be put down to the belief that 
the reports were exaggerated. Was not he, James, an 
apostle of toleration, and was it likely he would counten- 
ance any too vigorous treatment for opening the eyes of 
his purblind subjects? The policy of his brother had 
proved an assured success, for he did without a parliament 
for the last four years of his reign, and his subjects had 
not shown active displeasure. Perhaps he with his equally 
— so it seemed to him — strong rule might reduce the 
clergy, as his brother had reduced the governing laity. 
Another feature appealed to him and moved him to 

1 determined efforts. Th e theology of the d*y si'^'flc 
James as being decidedly <^''*hf*M'' '" '*''■ ♦■'■"'^^"i-:*^ His 
tather knew the difference __between_th e Roman C athie 
and the Anglo-Catholic position, but this distinction 
James ^ed to mak g. To him, as to others, it looked 
as if there was no such distinction, and he accordingly 
I reckoned prelates to be Roman Catholic who were really 
Anglo-Caliiolic. To James it appeared as if these men 
held many of the tenets of his own communion, and with 
a y pyy little per suasion t hey migh t become ge nuine Rom an 
C^tholica.. If theTea3ers of the ilock held these views, the 
sheep, he felt certain, would easily follow their shepherds. 
James found out to his cost that in theology, as in other 
matters, a little learning is a dangerous thing. In the 
Church, as in the State, he stood tor the Hobbeian con- 
ception of sovereignty, a conception that cost him his 
tluone. Filled with dread of the anarchy of the Cavalier 
and Roundhead days, the philosopher of Malmesbury 
pleaded for a strong ruler. Moved by this consideration 
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and by the example of his brother soverdgn of France, 
James determined to exercise the double sovereignty of 
which the Stuarts talked so much. His absolute power 
should be shown as effectively in matters ecclesiastical 
as his brother's had been in the sphere of civil aifwre. 
But in order to convert England to Roman Catholicism 
the need of French succour was apparent, and thelsliglit 
fie that bound England to Hollana was sogns napped . 

Intelligence ofthe understanding between France and 
England was conveyed to William, and James vainly pro- 
tested the baselessness of the report.' Slowly it dawned 
upon the nephew that the undc was not open to the 
argument of reason, and that therefore he must employ 
I the argument of force. To thinking people in England 
the same conviction came with increasmg strength. They 
saw James issue the Declaration of Indulgence in March 
1687, and Parliament perceived that they retained the 
shadow, James the substance, of power. Barillon wrote 
home that it was not in the interests of his master that a 
good understanding should exist between the Parliament 
and the sovereign, and Louis might well rejoice at the 
success crowning the efforts of his servant. Between the 
time the father r^sed his standard at Edgehill and the 
day the son returned to England lay some seventeen years. 
What had happened once might happen again. If another 
conflict ensued, England, at best a troublesome friend, 
might become a cypher for another seventeen years, and 
all the cunningly prepared plans of France might, in the 
meantime, come to a successful issue. Louis might 
indeed exult as he perceived the growing rift between the 
Parliament and the sovereign. Not for nothing had his 
louis d'or jingled in the pockets of the members of the 
House of Commons. AU his forcMght and all these 
intrigues were rendered null and void by two events, each 
seemingly unimportant in itself. When James asked for 
the recall of the English troops in the service of Holland, 
the Dutch deputies at once comprehended that the soldiers 
were required for duty agMUst themselves, since James had 

Ktopp, iiU tiS'ijs. 
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I an adequate number of men at home.' X^uis, in true 
/ mercanblist spitit, decided to prohibit the importation of 
herrings into France, and the merchants of Amsterdam 
I were highly incensed by this measure. The fatal mistake 
was committed of threatening the Dutch, and the bare 
possibility of William's fleet s^ng was converted into an 
accomplished fact, for the schemes of William were no 
longer his own but became those of his people. His plans 
did not at first, [>erhaps, include the expul»on of James 
[ from England. He wanted to compel him to save Europe 
/ unce he refused to face the facts of the case.' Avaux 
' discerned the true bearing of events, and on the 9th of 
September he appeared before the States-General with the 
Declaradon : " The king is convinced that these prepara- 
tions here are meant ag^nst England, therefore I am to 
declare in the king's name that, by virtue of the friendship 
and alliance which he has with the king of England, he is 

inot only bound to stand by him, but also will consider the 
first act of hostility which may come from you against the 
king of Elngland as an open breach of peace against his 
own crown. ' ' This ultimately proved dedsive, and the 
Dutch definitely threw in their tot with that of their great 
countryman. But could they spare him to lead the in- 
vasion in person ? The answer to this question depended 
on Louis, and by his indiscretion he rendered it possible 
to give an affirmative answer. The control of the Channel 
pa^ed away from French hands, for Louis was now con- 
fronted with one mighty power, no longer torn in twain 
by rivalry, resting on either side of the Straits of Dover. 
I The coronation gift of England's first foreign king, as 
I Klopp finally puts it, was 3ie secure possession of the 
1 Channel. The importance of this gift is nowhere more 
clearly discerned than in its bearing on Irish affairs. But 
to understand how the menace of France might be dis- 
r^arded we must survey the balance of power in religion. 
With the growth of nations the formula Cujus regio 
ejus reUgio became of increasing importance. The Pope 
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found it difficult to adjust himself to the altered aspect of 
affairs, and in 1648 he had protested vigorously against 
the Mgning of the Treaty of Westphalia because he was 
not represented at the peace congress. Innocent XI. did 
not attain the universal power seized by the third of that 
name. The judicious use of the veto resting in the four 
Roman Catholic powers effectually succecd«i in hinder- 
ing any great personality sitting on the throne of Saint 
Peter from 1644 to 1750.' Though these were the days 
of Grotius, the Pope still churned to be regarded as a 
sort of international arbitrator. At the apex of the 
pyramid of Europe he still stood forth as the head of 
aU nations. Nevertheless, to the old question of the 
relations between the temporal and the spiritual power of 
the Papacy was addAi the new national question of 
the relations between Church and State. For we must 
never imagine that in mediscval times the question of the 
relations between the Church and the State arose.* The 
two officers, the Pope and the Holy Roman Emperor, 
might quarrel as to the respective power belonging to 
them, but they were quite clear that they were two offidals 
of one great body ; there were not two rival bodies 
then, though now such a rivalry appeared imminent. 
With this newer problem came a Ircsh complication. As 
Louis was trying to revive this conception of the Holy 
Roman Empire^ so he and two other soverngns tried, 
no doubt in widely different ways and wim widely 
different results, to revive Roman Catholicism. Leopold 
in Hungary, Louis in France, and James in England 
attempted to create a second counter-Reformation. The 
Brst counter-Reformation had helped to save Roman 
Catholicism when it was sinking, but the second was 
y not destin^ to bring about such a consummation. 

Like his colleagues in the west the Emperor Leopold 
showed a strong desire to proselytise, but, unlike one 
of them, he testified by his acts that he was neither a 
ianatic nor a despot. Thus at the Diet of Odenburg 
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in 1 68 1 he issued a declaration granting freedom of public 
worship to German and M^yar Protestants.^ Both 
bodies were struggling for their religious liberty, but 
the struggle was complicated in the latter case by the fact 
that the Magyars were also contending for their national 
and political independence. This concession was not 
enough to satisfy the ambition of Tekely, who, joining 
forces with the new Grand Vizier, was hoptrfiil of deliver- 
ing Hungary irom the hated yoke of Austria, even at 
the price of submission to a Moslem overlord. But 
the repulse of the Turks by John Sobieski at Vienna, 
1683, proved a grave injury to Magyar hopes, and 
their aspirations received a death-blow in the feJI of the 
fortress of Munkacz in 1687, and in the defeat of 
Mohacz.' CaraflTa used his victory in a cruel fashion, and 
Protestantism was relentlessly persecuted. Leopold, to 
his credit, ended the terrible cruelties, and endeavoured to 
spread Roman Catholicism by peaceful means. Natimdly 
the discontented Protestants still looked to Turkey for 
salvation in their dire distress. A war with Turkey 
then was inevitable because of Its long and close connection 
with Hungary. When Leopold b^an his preparations 
for what was really a revival of the median^al crusade, 
the Pope extended to him the heartiest support. The 
days of Frederick the Great had not yet come when 
the action of the Pop>e in a case like this might be laughed 
at by Europe. Innocent XI. resolved to lend the support 
of the Papacy to Leopold, and in so doing, like Louis, 
he devoted all his attention to the course of afFairs in 
the east. What happened to the two monarchs in the 
west happened, for exactiy opposite reasons, to the one 
in the east. He came into closer contact with the 
Pope through his policy abroad than through his policy 
at home. One can conceive the joy with which Innocent 
heard of the notable victory of Mohacz, a victory that 
rendered the Hungarian throne hereditary in the House 

' Klopf^ iiL 96 ; Moret, Hrifgiri ^i rtoQluiBBi it Ht*[rii, i. 9$-98. 
* Moret, Slmimt mu it rigni it Loai XtV, ii. 15; Hutart iti rivtlmuiu it Hmgrit, 
lui, iisi Klopftiii. 361. 
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of Hapsburg.^ But to make it complete all Leopold's 

1 efforts were needed, and it appeared as if he were free 

{ to devote himself to the crusade so fervently blessed by 

' the Pope. Were not his western borders secured by 

the armistice of 1684 ? Was it credible that the eldest 

son of the Church would attack another faithful son, 

engaged in a work sanctioned by its head ? To Europe it 

seemed impossible that a Christian should league himself 

with an infidel to undo the great work Mat was in 

prepress. From the Pope such an alliance would at once 

f:t with the severest reprobation. Gallicanism had 
ikened his futh in Louis, and this step must inevitably 
troy it. Louis, in fact, stood at the parting of the 
gious wajrs in the stunmer of that fatefiil year, 1688.* 
/■ The action of the French king at this particular time 
/was the outcome of his religious pohcy at home, and 
/ this again was influenced by his views as to his authority 
in rel^ion. As the reviver of the empire of Charlemagne 
1 he looked back to pagan times for his theory of 
I Church and State. From this standpoint it was easy 
to arrive at the conception that the sovereign must 
J possess absolute power, and that absolute obedience must 
/ be paid to him. He deemed that the Christian religion 
I played its part as the great unifying power in the State, 
that the Church must help his authority. Hence Louis 
looks upon the interests of the Church, or what he regards 
J as such, not as ends, but merely as m^ans to an end, 
and that end — his own supremacy.' ([Herein lies the 
' essence of Gallicanism, the form the second counter- 
\ Reformation assumed both in France and Englat^ The 
^western revival and the eastern revival differed funda- 
mentally, and this difference contributed in no scanty 
d^ree to the salvation of Protestantism. In the east 
the revival was engineered by the orthodox Leopold, 

> Mant, Hiitartjtt rivtiiitiaa, L III, 119. 

* DropcD, Praaiiuif Ptliiik, [v. I. 41 s "Hnr die UngUuUgeo Uiebcn dem aller. 
chrutlicluten KOnige mr Wiffengeouiiuchaft. Ea wnrde gtugt und gcgliubt, diM 
demolchit die LilienRagg^ mit der der Kamrcii Nardifrilui venmt, ia Sec encbeiiien 
werde, gcgen die holUbidiKh-engluclK Flotte m kimpfen. Diber du Anagnin *iif 
'Lodoviciu dedmiu qnarwa* : Ladovicuqald oF Sum Tum." 

* Kiopp, i. 46. 4a ) '"■ 409- 
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and on this movement the Pontiff graciously smiled. 
in the west the renval looked dangerously like a 
movement for the independence of the Church and on 
it the PontiiF frowned. How could he extend his 
approval to a Church that still adhered to four great 
articles of 1682 as the basis of French Catholicism?^ 
They postulated the independence of the secular power 
from interference by the spiritual, the superiority of 
General Councils over the Pope, the fallibility of the 
Pope, and the necessity for the agreement of the ecclesi- 
astical canons with the laws or France. The Pope 
felt towards Louis as his predecessor had felt towards 
Louis XI., and he condemned the four articles.' If 
religion were to become but the concern of a mere depart- 
ment of State to aggrandise a rival authority, Innocent 
rightly felt that it was unworthy of the name it con- 
descended to wear. That Louis had taken a secular 
view of religion is evident from two instructive incidents. 
One of these arose from the &ct that ambassadors were 
allowed by a legal fiction to regard thdr houses as if they 
were btult on their native soil. The ambassador and 
his suite were exempt from the local taw and, by an 
easy extension, this privilege of exterritoriality became a 
franchise de VMtel^ or even a franchise du quarlier' In 
cffexx this came to mean that criminals could escape 
punishment by going to an ambassadorial house for 
protection. Other nations agreed to put an end to this 
mtolerabte state of affairs, but Louis haughtily reiiised. 
Indeed, in November 1687 the Marquis Lavardin came 
to Rome with 800 armed men to enforce Louis's clums in 
the matter, and added to the disorder. He was promptly 
excommunicated, and the fulminations of the Church 
deepened the rifr, which Louis further extended by his 
seizure of the Papal state of Avignon.* The other 
incident sprang from the ^t that when in the autumn of 
1687 the arcnlnshop of Cologne required a coadjutor, 
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Louis comp>eUed the chapter to accept his friend, the 
Cardinal Fiirstenberg, bishop of Strassburg. In the 
follomng year the arcnbishop died, and by French intrigue 
Ftlrstenberg was elected, though without the two-thirds 
majority required and despite the protests of Innocent, 
who declared the election invalid and app^ted the rival 
candidate, John Clementine of Bavaria.' The old struggle 
between Pope and Hohenstaufcn now broke out between 
Pope and Bourbon, and Loius seemed determined not 
to go to Canossa. Thus strangely enough the advance 
of the second counter-Reformation was h^d in check not 
by Protestants but by Roman Catholics. That a deadly 
struggle was proceeding is evidenced by the GaUican 
decrees, by the question of the ambassador at Rome, 
and by the troubles over the election to the arch- 
bishopric of Cologne. 

If Innocent did not view with favour French policy 
abroad, he did not extend much approval to it even at 
home.' Yet at first ught, French home policy seemed 
such as would commend itself to such a zealous Roman 
Catholic. For on the 22nd of October 168; the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes was ^gned. This revocation 
was the final outcome of the systematic persecution of the 
Huguenots from the days of Mazarin. The French 
lung had fallen under die &scination of Madame de 
Maintenon, and, anxious perhaps to atone for the vidous 
courses of his earlier years, he determined to root out 
heresy from the land. That any one should differ from 
him in religion was in itself an offence. That tlus 
religious difference should imperil the national unity was 
) a marked aggravation of the offence. The remonstrances 
I of the clei^y against the continuance of the heresy of the 
I Huguenots found a ready listener. They told him in 

> C. Giria, "Le Pipe Innocent XI et I'tlectioa de Cologne en ttlS," Rtv. Jtt 
jma. kilt, uiiii^ iSt]. 

* Wbeo lanaccnt XI. itAned Co approve of the Revocatiaii, Frenchmea eipnoed 
inrprue that be departed from tbe Example aet before blm bjr one of the moet con. 
ipieaom oraiment* of hia palace (Geniuin to Bretign^ Rom^ December ^^, 1685 ; 
Vilcrr, Ctrrt^. di MatiUm, i. 191). 

C. Ghja, "Lc Pape lanocent XI et la Ti*ocitioa de Tfiditde Ntnte*," lUv. Ju 
fmi. Utt. xxi*^ 1S7S. 
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1685 at their Assembly that " the Edict of Nantes could 
not any longer serve as a general law, by reason of the 
modifications and interpretations which had been made on 
diiFerent occasions." Convinced at last of the neces^ty 
of revocation, because of the dangerous influence of French 
Protestants on the unity of the langdom, Louis signed the 
decree. Unlike Leopold, when he attached his signature 
he adhered to his decision. In 1687 the Roman 
Emperor ceased his persecuting policy at Pressbui^ when 
he understood the gravity of the case. Imiocent, how- 
ever, seemed to be better satisfied with Austrian than 
with French policy, for he discerned the evil effects the 
latter might have in a Protestant country like England. 
The Pope was naturally pleased at the increase m the 
number of his Church, but he felt displeased at the 
manner in which this increase was effected.' If the 
i Protestant imitated the methods of the Roman Catholic, 
much in the days to come might be feared for the safety 
of the latter in a country like Ireland. What the indirect 
action of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes might be 
no one at that time could fully foresee. 

The Stuarts were unlike the later Bourbons, who 
learnt nothing and fcnrgot nothing. The two sons of 
Charles I. learnt much during their travels abroad, but of 
one thing both men remained profoundly ignorant, and 
I that was the spirit of the people over whom they ruled. 
I They understood France to some d^ree, and they knew 
/ that for the conversion of England they must trust to 
( French favoiu-. With the second Charles the secret 
treaty of Dover of 1670 marks a turning-point in his 
reign. This treaty indicates that his measures for the 
conversion of England to Roman Catholicism are actuated 
by political conuderations. Innocent shared with Talley- 
rand a dread of too much zeal and in 1679 he had 
advised moderation.* To this counsel Charles had paid 
some heed, but James disr^arded it.* *' All the advices 

> Biauh, L 44* ) De Felkc, Hituiri dti Pmtitmn it Frana (tdit. iMt), ttl. xvJL 
* Camfma Ji CrvtSi, u jol. 
, * jidvmnira tfy*ma 11. — Guqaet'i iDtrodnctiiia. 
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sent firom Rome," wrote Cardinal Howard, "were for 
alow, calm, and moderate courses. But he saw violent 
courses were more acceptable, and would probably be 
foUowed." "What was in some degree a matter of 
policy to Charles proved to be a matter of con- 
I science with his brother. Louis himself failed to per- 
1 cuve that the English were struggling agiunst James for 
I Protestantism, and that the desire for Roman Catholicism 
I was personal and not national. He did not see that if 
I James fell, all the schemes for the establishment of Roman 
/ Catholicism in England fell with him. James r^arded it 
as his duty to avow his faith in Romanism, and he was 
determined to make the people of England embrace his 
doctrine. A past master of dc^ma of a later age. Cardinal 
Newman, confessed that he found it difficult to make an 
y Englishman take a dogmatic position. But the coiirse 
/ that affrighted Newman possessed small terrors for 
James. Yet had he been a statesman he might have 
seen that his attempts were ruined before they were even 
b^un. The Huguenots, who fled to England and Ire- 
land, brought terrible tales of the rigorous treatment 
meted out to them. Cosmo de' Medici found it hard to 
govern the world by paternosters, and the English found 
it difficult to believe in paternosters conveyed to them 
in such a fashion. They saw in Hungary what they 
witnessed in France, and they determined to resist to the 
death a faith compatible nith such barbarous methods of 
prop^adon. 

I Ine first Declaration of Indulgence, -the attempt to 
j make Oxford a seminary of Jesuit priests, the conduct of 
/ the judges, the officering of the army by Roman Catholics, 
' the management of parliamentary Sections by the King, 
the manipulation of both Houses, the second Declaration 
of Indulgence, and the trial of the seven bishop resulted 
in the invitation sent to William to save the liberties and 
the religion of England. The cold attitude of the Pope 
and of Leopold to James is explained by his sympathy 
with the form of Roman Catholicism favoured by Louis. 
Moreover, Leopold could not &il to remember that James, 
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like his brother, refiised to guantntee the armistice of 
1684.' The advisers of James, the chief of whom was 
Father Petre, were largely Jesuits, and Innocent had no 
special love for the followers of the Black Pope. In 
diem he saw the servants of Gallicanism rather than the 
servants of the Church, and he obstinately refused to 
bestow the rAl hat of a Cardinal on James's most trusted 
adviser.' The Declaration of Pas^ve Obedience, issued 
by the University of Oxford in 1683, suggested an 
unpleasantly close parallel to the GalHcan Articles of the 
preceding year. If at home James II. *s policy seemed a 
, close imitation of that of France, abroad the same like- 
' ness might be perceived. In the case of the ambassador 
at Rome and in the case of election to the archbishopric 
of Cologne, James came forward as a mediator between 
the conflicting parties, but his bias against Rome was 
obvious. On the 3rd of April 1688 Lord Howard 
came to Rome to assist in settling the former question 
and his mediation was refused.* In the latter matter 
James urged Innocent to restore Fiirstenburg, the puppet 
of Louis.* James was a son of the Church, doubtltas. but 
too like hg- sel f-willed eldest spp to satisfy an orthodox 
pope "fike Innocent^ and he was sang uine inde e d to exp ect 
active asMstance from Rome when the d ay_of need _came 
in Au gust i688> The second counter-Reformation was 
ruined. The attitude of Innocent to James as he watched 
Louis at Cologne is best expressed in his own words — 
** Salus ex inimicis nostris." • 

Thus James and Louis both stood, though they little 
knew it, on the brink of a great crisis in the summer of 
1688. It was with the latter that decisive action rested. A 
short survey of affairs will show the gravity of the situation. 
In the Far East Leopold was busy with his crusade. Ger- 
many was bound to peace by an armistice for twenty 
years, and French influence had not increased, for the 

» Kloppk iL 4JJ J hi. joi j ef. Foxeraft, Ufi t/Lrd HaJifix, U ]]9.]4a. 

* Macnlij, i. JS7 i KlopmiiL ]9S. 

* BroKb, L 144. 

* Klopf, iv. it2 J Drapen, iv. 1. 1], 
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Elector of Bararia was taking a prominent part in the 
crusade, and the Great Elector had deserted France for 
Leopold and William. In the south Spain was growing 
weaker under her invalid king, while in the north Holknd 
and England were surveying each other with no very 
fi'iendly eyes. It was a decisive bme. In what direction 
would Louis act ? Would he strike against England or 
against the Emperor ? Which was the more dangerous 
foe ? He might turn northwards to Holland or eastwards 
to Germany, though a northern invasion might seem 
perhaps usdess. James, his ^thful ally, might be trusted 
to watch Holland. James ielt so sure of his ability to 
look after his aflairs that he wrote to Louis declining his 
help and his alliance.^ William might make preparations, 
but the fate of Argyll and Monmouth probably aw^ted 
him. Louis therdfore turned away from the north where 
a siege of Maestricht — a town belonging to the archbishop 
of Cologne as bishop of XJige — on behalf of his notorious 
tool, FOrstenburg, would have checkmated any movement 
of William's by rendering Holland insecure.* He made 
the fatal mistake of underestimaring his opponent. Of 
course we must allow for the hct that the position of 
aflfairs eastwards seemed peculiarly attractive to Louis. 
Leopold was fighting with the Turks, allies of Louis, and 
was winning and the French allies must be supported. 
Moreover, much land might be gained by his breaking 
the armistice of 1684.' The " Reunions " had given him 
territory, and no effisctive remonstance had been heard. 
Germany was too disunited to make strenuous resistance.' 
It was wrong to move northwards when an eastward 
march brought such prospects of booty. But among 
the mistakes made at the end of his reign Louis never 

' Klopp,i».63, 116. 

■ St. SimoD'i Mhitira (edit. Cbjrnel), n. 165 j Camfana dt CrixHi, iL ttj. 

* Droytai, It. i. »j * Mochtc Omuen uine EipHiuoD vtnuchen, KOnig Juob II. 
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committed a more fatal one. It showed, what indeed had 
long been suspected, that no reliance could be placed 
upon the promises he was pleased to make. It left out of 
accomit the union which the eastern crusade was cement- 
ing in Germany.' It demonstrated that Louis preferred 
the interests of Galiican France to those of Roman 
Catholic Europe. It ignored t h^^ fffi^rf his per«i 
policy ineyitably produced in _the _ lajids, AQlably-I 
^anj TfflanH^ tn whjrh ftip rpfugfps haii flftH. It foi^Ot 
the hatred that the French policy of aggrandisement had 
inspired in the heart of William and in the mind of 
England. The latter felt that at all costs the alliance 
between England and France must be finally broken. 

The news from the east hastened the march of the 
French troops. On the 6th of September came the un- 
welcome intelligence that Belgrade had fallen into the hands 
of the Christians.' Louis then issued his declaration of war 
against Germany — a terrible blunder. His soldiers sur- 
rounded Philip>sburg, and it surrendered on the 23rd.' 
\ The Dutch fears of a French invasion passed away, and 
,even Amsterdam consented that William should sail, for 
Jail pressure on the rear had disappeared. On the zgth 
}of October William siuled, and on the 15th of November 
: he landed at Tor Bay. 

The unexpected alliance at M^deburg on the i jth of 
October between the Electors of Brandenburg and ^ony 
and the Duke of Brunswick interposed formidable obstacles 
to the French conquest of the Palatinate.* As Louis 
could not hold this territory, acting under Louvois's advice, 
he gave orders for its systematic devastation. The auto- 
crat lad down that "custom and the law of war" — 
convenient authorities when they suited him — "allow a 
country to be made useless to an enemy." From the 1 8th 
of December 1688 to March 1689 the savage work of 
destruction went on and left memories in Germany that have 
not yet been eradicated.' 

I BrdmuiiudOrffei, L 695, * Klopp, iv, 113 j DrojPKn, iv, i. aS. 

' Klopp, iv. 191. * Koch tad Scboell, i. 159. 
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\ James could expect no aid from Loius, for he had 

disdained it. He could not reasonably expect much 

' support from Innocent, for he had run counter to his most 
cherished plans. Now he was to feel the htH effect of his 
brother's and his own policy in not guaranteeing the 
armistice. Leopold was not bound to come to his asust- 
ance. The Imperial Ambassador wrote: "James does not 
see that France has sought to fevour this expedition of the 
prince by her invasion of Germany, hofring to see the 
power of Holland make a diversion in this kingdom 
at just the right time, while she strikes her blow else- 
where." ' But was James strong enough to meet William ? 
I Louis assumed that he was, and on this assumption had 

1 1 marched eastwards. Perhaps the great camp of soldiers 
' on Hounslow Heath, many of them Irish, impressed his 

; imagination. So much did he overrate James and under- . 

I rate Willia m that he spent his effort* jn urgin g thft Englisd 

I ki ng to fight uncompromisingly . He sent subsidies on 
condition t tiat there must be no talk of compromise with the 
invader.' He appeared to be obsessed by the notion that 
this war might last as long as the last civil war. The 
rapid advance, however, of William undeceived him. On 
I the 19th of November the Prince of Orange entered 

/ Exeter, and on the 3rd of December Churchill came to his 
camp. On the 28th of December he entered the capitaL 
Louts now suggested compromise and thought of sacrificing 
the king to uie demant^ of the prince, though such a 
course must prejudice the invasion of Germany. How in 
view of the altered situation was Louis to secure his old 
position in England ? It occurred to his fertile mind that 
a suitable pledge might ensure the dependence of England. 
What is noteworthy is that James voluntarily ofiercd such 
8 pledge in the person of his queen and his son, and lastly 
of himself.' But a short time before James had scornfiilly 
rejected help from Louis, and now he offered to give such 
strong security for the future dependence of his land upon 
France. The insight into the significance of this act, 

* lUopp, iT. 173. 
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though denied to the English king, was granted to Lord 
Dartmouth, who refused to carry the Prince of Wales to 
France.' In the end Lauzun brought him to Calais on the 
2 1 St of December. " Louis was so gready pleased at this that 
he said in public that after having received from Lauzun such 
a service, he could do no less than ... see him." ' The 
king set out to follow his son, when the fishermen stopped 
him. Perhaps even these men saw the hold that the flight 
must give France over England. As the king was thus 
prevented from coming to France it was the policy of 
Louis to retain the Prince of Wales as a guarantee against 
any reconciliation in London as well as against William, if 
James became a n^Ugible quantity. Since the danger of 
dvil war for the present appeared to be averted, the pledge 
of it for the future must be tenaciously held. This is 
evident from the orders sent to Lauzun at Calais. At all 
costs the queen must be removed from the coast, lest she 
and her son should return to England if the king's 
power revived. " You are to understand," writes Louvois, 
" that the king's intention is that the queen be made to 
rome to Vincennes with the Prince of Wales by all the 
most honourable pretexts that you can imagine."* Louis 
was determined to use her as a pawn in the game, and he 
must therefore be able to control her moves. Jam es made 
another, a ^ij fhU fi me a ^ucceasfiil, attempt at flight, and 
on the^.4th of January 1689 arrived at Ambleteuse. 
William Tras probaMy not at all sorry that his rival had 
e8^^^,^r_his departiu'C solved a difEcult p roblem. .To. 
hi m it was now obvious that he must be king, and not 
merely prince ; for then he would have both the securities 

for Louis's mterf i-r^nrp niifaiH*.^ wnl- ac till thftn Onf JTIsid* 

and one outside, the kingdom.* T o Louis the events of 
the 4th^ Januar y mus t nave brougHt unmixed"joyi 'or 
ha3T«^t En^landMmpletely at his mercy ? Its king, 
queen, and heir were absolutely in his power, and at any 
time lie couIH d eclare "war against h ill their name.' Charles 

' KlopF, i». ISJ. 

' Ctffimt Jt CttitBi, ii. 461 } Klopp) iv. 169 1 Ronuet, iMnn^ iv. ijl. 

■ Con^au Jt CavUi, ii. 4J4. 

« Klopp, W. 1S5 } y. 371. 
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I. thought that no matter what solution of the civil war 
might present itself, he at least was indispensable. Similarly 
die French ki ng appeared to think that the person of 
\ James must intallibly be required, soon er or lat er^_tbt_£hg 
I ^lutio n oFafFairs in EngTahJ." 'lhat~the House of Stuart 
" fallen and fallen for ever n ege r d a W "'''^ " p"" ^ fh «>f 
' JanieT for a moment . L'Elat, c'est moi are 

the words put into the mouth of the French king by 
Voltaire, and though Louis never uttered these famous 
words all his conduct was based on his belief in their truth. 
James too was the State, and as such his presence must be 
required in England. But Louis held him really a prisoner 
at St. Germains, and he thought therefore he controlled 
England. His policy of looking eastwards and not west- 
wards seemed crowned with success, greater than even he 
himself had dreamt of. In Germany his statecraft was 
triumphing, and in England his policy was seemingly 
destined to secure prosperity in the near future, for he 
possessed the requisite pledges. But — and this " but " is 
weighty — was James the State? If he was, well and 
/ good ; if he was not, all was over. Belief in the divine 
\ right of kings blinded Louis to the fact that he had gained 
]_ the king of England, while he had lost the kingdom of 

England itself. 
I T he fl ight of James was in truth the tu rning- point 
/ in the history, of the GraatLMonarch, and of die Balance 
of power in Europe. For over a quarter of a century he 
had been planning and plotting, and all his schemes had 
met with a large measure of success. Now he had com- 
mitted the greatest of all strategical mistakes. He had 
allowed his enemy to take him in the rear. The grave 
matter was that he never percdved the grossness of the 
blunder he had made. Yet a careful consideration of 
his own policy might have warned him of its seriousness. 
Behind Leopold he had contrived to stir up an enemy, 
for he was embroiled with Turkey.^ That he had fallen 

^ Klopp, V. I : " Directly or indirectlj the other powcn ihiRd in the gooi or bid 
futtime of their fricBiJi, juit m ■ inccea or bilure of Englith imu on the Bo]me or 
Shinnon vu heird of with joy or lorTDW in Vienna, w the ciPDon of the Tower of 
London uinounced lo the Engliili people the Emperor*! victoriet over the Turki." 
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into the trap he had prepared for another never struck him. 
The events, however, of the next half-century show with 
unmistakable clearness the vast importance of the faH of 
the House of Stuart, and the effects of this fall may be 
witnessed in the changed relations of England to Europe. 
< TiU 1688 Lo uis might rega rd Englan d as the corner- 
I stone of._his fabric of aggression ; with h er secure in his 
interests he co uld plunder G ermany and irait til[ Spain 
fell i nto his grasp . - His own insight as regards England 
was, unfortunately for him, shared by his rival. William 
of Orange at once saw that England must be on his side 
if he were to measure swords with France with any pro- 
spect of success. His negotiations and his marriage prove 
how long and how tenaciously William worked to gain 
' his ends. He perceived that on the attitude of England 
to Europe the control of affairs rested. Roughly speaking, 
we may say that all the intricate threads of European 
history rested for the moment in the hand of James, but 
he flung them from his hands by his hasty flight. Neither 
Charles nor James could take a European view of their 
respon^ble position. Their early life abroad had not had 
the effect of making them see afluirs with European as 
well as with English eyes. They could not see — Charles 
was unwilling, and James was unable, to use his eyes — 
that they were only pieces in the game that France was 
playing. They did not perceive that upon English policy 
hinged the fortunes of Europe as well as their own. 
James moved in accordance with the promptings of Louis, 
the master player, but not only were the minor tactics 
exemplified in moving the English piece of no avail, but 
the great game of European pditics, in which the English 
moves were only contributory elements, was utterly dis- 
organised by his flight to France. With an irretrievable 
crash the pieces that were to have moved eastwards for 
Germany and southwards for Spain were swept from the 
board by the strong hand of William. For flve-and- 
twenty years the game had been in progress, and one 
^Ise move ensured the ruin of the carefully planned 
combination. With the fall of the House of Stuart the 
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discriminating observer could discern the beginnings of 
the faH. of the House of Bourbon. For one hundred 
years, from 1588 to 1688, the French House had attdned 
marvellous success, but for the next hundred, from 1689 
to 1789, slow downfall is dc^ging its steps. 

The b^nmng of the end might be noted on land, 
but was soon obvious at sea. Holland and England 
'< Vould take luiited action to restore the Channel to its 
! legitimate influence in foreign politics. Here indeed 
■there was some reason on the side of France in minimising 
the importance of these waters. For the French navy had 
been predominant, and the English navy had counted for 
but little. The poet may sing that the flag of England 
had braved the battle and the breeze a thousand years, but 
the sober historian knows that it is only from the reign 
of William we can date the unquestionable supremacy of 
our navy. It was difficult for Louis to understand how 
mighty a displacement of power his ill-judged statesman- 
ship had called into being. It is easy to be wise after the 
event, and we feel with Wellington how hard it is to be 
wise before it. From a naval point of view it is almost 
impossible to exa^;erate the importance of the Revolution 
of 1688. For the first time almost in English history 
the men-of-war of England play a tremendously important 
part in foreign affairs. The sea power which William's 
policy so largely helped to call into being was destined 
to become the arbiter of Europe. Had Louis thought 
less about affitirs in the east and more about those in the 
west, we can see what a diflTerence this point of view 
would have made in his plan. He did not understand 
I how his n^lect of the navy had hindered the success of 

Ihis schemes. He had James in his hands, and he resolved 
to send him to Ireland to break up William's triple-headed 
kingdom. Without the command of the sea Louis could 
not hope to maintain James in Ireland agunst the whole 
power of England. Therefore the result of the struggle 
m Ireland depended lai^ely upon the result of the naval 
/ battles. In 1689 France still exerrised a large control at 
/ sea, and James easaly landed in Ireland. The victories of 
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Tourrille p<»nted to the fact that the French navy was 
still fonniaable. It was the great victory of 1692 vhich 
destroyed all measures that depended on the sea power of 
France for thdr success. "As at Lepanto, so at La 
Hc^e, the supremacy of the sea passed from the one side 
to tihe other." ' The French domination over the English 
and Irish Channek utterly disappeared. No doubt the 
question of the North Sea yet remained to be settled. 
The Treaty of Utrecht, however, secured possesion of 
the eastern coast of this sea. With the Act of Union of 
1707 all danger was removed from the west coast, as the 
Pretender found to his cost when he tned to land the 
following year. The French navy had been steadily 
shrinking in number, while the English fleet had been 
much augmented. The former, from the time of La 
Hague and the death of Sdgnelay, the son and successor 
of Colbert, fell into decay. In 1689 James was supported 
by an cxtenave French fleet. In 1708 a mere flotilla 
accompaiued lus son. This effectually marks the ground 
France had lost in the intervening nineteen years. 

The keystone in Louis's vast spreading arch of power 
was displaced, and the arch crashed with it when James 
was exiled. Louis was to learn, by hard experience, the 
difierence between the iisefulness of a dupe in possession 
of a throne, and the uselessness of one with merely a 
clium to it James and his son might be pledges of 
bis power over them, but they were not. an earnest of 
his control over England. The more completely they 
rem^ed in his hands the more thoroughly they demon- 
strated the utter weakness of their position. The Declara- 
tion of Right informed all whom it concerned that, 
"Whereas the late King James having abdicated the 
Government, the throne is thereby vacant ... the Lords 
spiritual and temporal and Commons assembled at West- 
minster do resolve that William and Mary, Prince and 
Princess of Orange, be and be declared King and Queen 
of England, France and Ireland, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging." Had Louis grasped the import 

' L. TOD Rink^ Frmatmtit Gatticiu, iv. 44. 
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of these words he would have understood that they 
sounded the death-knell to his hopes. 

The French monarch changed his plans because the 
situation had altered, though how vital the transformation 
had been he had yet to grasp. With an audacity little 
short of marvellous he approached the Pope and the 
Emperor to begin a cnmde in the west as they had 
already begun one in the east. Long ago Philip de 
G}nimines had noted a agnal fact: "The English often 
win in battle, but the French always win in diplomacy."^ 
Now was the time for the French to display the superiority 
with which they were credited. Plausible reasons might 
be allied for the volte-face that Louis asked the 
Emperor and the Pope to eirecute. I^he reli^on of 
William was Calvinist, and how could an emperor like 
Leopold reconcile it to his conscience to succour an enemy 
of his f^tK?7 In the east Leopold was engaged in active 
operadons'~against the heretics, and he might therefore 
be expected to assist cordially a similar movement in 
the west. FT'he memory of Leopold was as conveniently 
long as that of his rival was conveniently short. He 
remembered that William had more than once dec l ared 
that his expedition was not designed for a religious 
Trar ^ut for a d efence of liberty, as his subsequent treat- 
mentofthe^ Roman. Catholics proved. Besides, was 
notXomsTielping the infidels, his enemies, in the east ? * 
From the French king's conception of Roman Catholicism 
the Emperor shrank. He could not uphold Louis, for he 
thought that Gallicanism was a travesty of his own 
doctrine. Yet, strangely enough, Louis used the religious 
reason as the ground for the support of his ally. " O 
liberty, what crimes are conunitted in thy name,' uttered 
Charlotte Corday, and as we see the motivierang of 
Louis we feel that under the cloak of religion, or rather 
under that of theology, he was adding to the long list 

> Vol. iii.i viii. 91 (Dinetl'a edition, 1596). 

* In m letter to the Electoral Prince of Majmct, June i;, 1689, the Emperor 
•peiki of the King of France and the Solun u the two hertditin enemiea of Cbriat. 
■■Hitherto the Turk wu deaignited the hereditary enemy of Oiriat, or limply the 
hereditary enemy, but in thii letter the Emperor tpeaki for the firat time of Uie tvo 
hereditary encmiei" (Lfirrn di Bmrf-Sebuihi, lii, 16, At^ 11, i6S9). 
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of crimes that have stdned the pages of history. A strong 
appeal was sent to Innocent. "We are glad to see by 
a brief from your Holiness," writes Louis on the ist 
of February 1689, "that your Holiness is persuaded of 
the great prgudice that the Catholic religion will suffer 
from the state in which the King of Great Britain is 
placed, and to see the interest whitfi your Holiness takes 
m his re-establishment. Your devoted son, the King of 
France and Navarre — Louis." * Queen Mary of Modena 
wrote vigorously to her uncle, Ci^iinal d'Estt, begging 
him to arouse the Pontiff to the urgent necessity of a 
European crusade on behalf of her husband. " Would 
God that this event might do some good," she writes 
on the 1st of February, "in putting an end to all the 
misunderstanding that can exist among the Catholic 
Princes, and that all might unite together in defence of 
our holy ^th ; since, in truth, it would be a shame that all 
the Protestant Princes should exert themselves and t^ree 
tt^ether to advance their false religion while the Catholics, 
instead of uniting to defend it, go on fighting against 
each other. I am sure that, when his Holiness is fully 
informed of the miserable condition in which we and 
all the Catholics of our kingdom are situated, he will 
be moved to compassion and do his utmost to relieve 
it."* James despatched Colonel Porter to Rome to 
plead his cause there, trusting that "his Holiness will 
do all he can for peace among the Catholic princes, so 
that the most Christian King may be in a position to assist 
my return to my kingdom and, to tell the truth, to 
save the Catholic religion from being exterminated."' 
His indefatigable queen enlisted the zealous efforts of the 
Order of Jesus, and complained to the General " of the 
strange policy of those princes . . . who pretend that 
religion plays no part in our misfortunes, and have 
therefore not ceased to treat us as enemies." * James now 

1 Cfrnftrji Ji Cavtlli, ii. 487. > liiJ. ii. 488. 

* liU. ii. 4.J9. Jimea recommend! to hii tavoy the clo*«it pouible DndentindinK 
with the miniuin of the King of France. "For onr intentti lad thote of oor beloved 
brother of France »re throughout the Mme," Xtiriu Pafiri, D.N, vol. ii. No. ;■ 

* Camfana it Cavtlti, ii. 49]. 
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bulged the Emp>eror as the secular head of Christendom 
to intervene, for the moment forgetting the character 
of lus own mediation when Leopold was in difficulties. 
"The various orcumstances of our afflicted condition 
call ui^ntly for your Majesty's support and help. . . . 
Each one by itself mil easily persuade your Majesty 
not only to come and help us, so that we may regain the 
kingdoms which are ours by . . . right, but also to bring 
help to the Catholic religion and the holy Church in this 
perilous storm and warn off those ills which threaten 
the Church, the spouse of Christ, by an alliance of 
heretics." ' Leopold remembered what the two sove- 
reigns affected to forge^ and his reply on the 9th of April 
{mts his case for abstention concisely and cogently : " We 
eave it to your Majesty to judge whether the present 
state of our aflfurs will allow us to give you any asMStance. 
For we are not only engaged in a war with the Turks, 
but we have also just been subjected to a most savage and 
unjust war as well by the French against their pledged faith, 
as soon as they thought themselves secure from Ei^land. 
For we con^der that we oueht not to hide from 
your Majesty that our religion has suffered no greater 
injury from any one than from the French themselves, 
who not only uiink it no shame to ally their fatal arms 
with the sworn foes of the Holy Cross to the ruin of 
ourselves and of Christendom, but also to heap up perfidy 
on perfidy, to saze cities in the Paladnate agunst their 
oath, and emulate the Turks in the barbanty of thdr 
warfare." * The answer of the Emperor had been antid- 

S ted by a diet that' met at Ratisbon in February. " The 
len King mshes," maintained the Protestant princes 
of Germany, " for the sake of religion, to rouse the Pope, 
the Emperor, and all the Catholic Princes together, to 
arms against the Prince of Orange and the Dutch, who 
have already given thdr word that they mean no hostility 
to the Catholic religion. For France it is not a question 
of religion but of dominion, and therefore she treads 
down the Catholic Princes in Germany in the same way 

1 Cmh/ww di Cmnlli, B. 497-49S- ' ^^- >>. Soo. 
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as she does the Protestant." ' The fulure that marked 
the atttmpts of the Mien sovereign in Germany attended 
his efForts at Rome. Colonel Porter reported that his 
n^otiations had proved fruitless, and in April a reply 
at last reached James, f^l'he Pope, as the common ^ 
Father of Christendom, has learnt with deep sorrow 
of the sudden and unexpected misfortune of the 
King of England. Yet he must consider as the real 
source of trouble, the inseparable Alliance of King 
James with the King of France and his attempts to 
imitate King Louis. . . . Therefore, Ac Pope can in 
no way supply King James with money^^ James had 
sown the seeds of Gallicanism in Engliuid and when 
he reaped the harvest it was not at aU to his liking. 
It was unmistakable, even to lum, that this Pontifit^ 
reply was final. There was no hope from Rome because 
he had hoped in France. It was obvious to the least 
intelligent observer that the so-called religious crusade 
was in its essence political. The eiFbrt to cover a secular 
dress with the cloak of religion demonstrated to all Europe, 
whether Roman CathoUc or Protestant, the oneness of 
its interests with William's. Leopold pier ce d the thin 
dis guise and d eclined to assist JamiB>- fnr *'h'» p^!^rt^cally 
meant helping _ Louis, his detested livaL. What the 
Elmperor desired with all his soul was not a war for 
the religion of Louis or James, but a genuine political 
crusade against the Mthlessness of France. For this 
political crusade one man was pre-eminently fitted, and 
that man was William. He had shown that he could 
place political reasons above religious motives, for he 
promised to tolerate Roman Catholics in the land of 

■ Klopp, iv. 333. 

* liid. iv. 413. Cf. MacphcTUm. Looit wrote to Avini, April ^, i6tg: "I 
wiih thil the Ictten which he (i^. Jamei} hu writCeD to all the priocea of Europe to 
inform them of hit arrival io Irelanii, woald procure for him the luppliea of money that 
be aaki from them { bst the Pope (eta to bad aa example to all the other Catholic 
prince) that we can Kareely hope that they, any more than he^ will do what might dia* 
pleiae the eoemiea of the aaid King [i.i. Jamea)." M. di Croiuy wrote to Avaui, May 

S-, 16S9 : "There ii nothing to hope from the obstinacy of the Pope in favosr of the 
enemiei of France." 
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his adoption. He had warned Leopold that though in 
outrrard seeming his expedition was directed against 
Roman Catholiasm, it was really agdnst the Icing or 
rather against the system the king represented.^ The 
issue had proved how true this declaration was, and 
the Emperor sent him hearty thanks for his protection 
of the Roman Catholics of England agunst the fiiry 
of the mob ! * The Pope cordially supported the imperial 
alliance with William, for he aimed at the humiliation 
of France, and he cared little whether this was brought 
about by Roman Catholic or by Protestant means.' 
Instead of the religious crusade headed by the Pope 
and the Emperor, Louis is met with the Grand Alliance 
^ned at Vienna, between William as Stadtholder of 
Holland and Leopold, on the I2th of May 1689, agunsC 
the policy of France. William bound himself to secure 
Germany against Aiture aggressions by Louis, and Leopold 
undertook to support William from attack in Holland. 
England and Spain were also to join this league.* 

James couid not but recognize how powerfially this 
alliance must act in upsetting his plans for his successful 
return to England directly or to England by way of 
Ireland. In the middle of his depression came the 
welcome news of the death of one who might be called^ 
from his standpoint, the Protestant Pope. In August 
1689 Innocent passed away, and in October Alexander 
VIIL was elected to fill tiie vacant throne. In haste 
James sought to impress ^vourably the new Pontiff. In 
his letter from Ireland he urged that " the only cause of 
all the rebellion against me is my championship of the 
Catholic religion, my endeavour to resettle it in my 
kingdoms and in America." ' Leopold also tried to put 
the importance of his case before Alexander VIII. The 
Pope could not send much to dther claimant, but though 
he refused help to James at first, in the end he gave die 
Emperor and the exile the same subsidy.* Unfortunately 
for James, the hostile relations between Rome and Ver- 

' Avinx, p. 170 ; Micpheiun, L 199. The Aiulruii Court otdenil public priyers 
to be offered for the lucceu of Williun't cifcdilioa to EniUnd. 

' Klopp, iv. 413. » aU. iv. 3JO, 419. 

* itoch Md Seboell, i. 160. » Klopp, v. 11, • lUJ. v, 14, iS. 
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sulles still continued to exist. The situation was growing 
less grave, for Avignon and the privil^es of the French 
ambassador at Rome had been surrendered. These, 
however, were but small concessions. The offen^ve 
Articles of 1682 still remained in existence; until they 
had been expunged there could be no true peace with 
Rome.^ 

T he Pontifi cate of Ale xander VIII. lasted but a brief 
gpace. and at his decease another I nntvt^m- was el^<^?d. 
The twelfth of that name proved to be of a type far 
different from the eleventh. He desired peace, and his 
desire was so strong that he was willing to pay almost any 
price for it. But in the issue the peaceful tendencies of 
the twelfth did as much harm to the exile as the warUke 
tendencies of his great predecessor. Since the only hope to 
Tames lay in a. disturbance ofthe_existijig_jiquilUjliumj_it 
i s easy to unders tand that the rS le of the head of Christen- 
dom in pro moting peace and goodwill amnng tpen was 
not likelyto meet witfiTiis ap proval. Under the new 
regime the second counter-Ketomiation, as engineered by 
Louis and James, could make but little progress. While 
little aid came from Rome to the Stuart, less came from 
Vienna. In 1692 the Emperor, bmlding better than he 
knew, took a step which effectually blocked the way to 
the return of the fallen dynasty. For in that year he 
created the Electorate of Hanover, which pledged Ernest 
Augustus, Duke of Brunsvrick, the new Elector, and 
Leopold to each other, so that when George, the suc- 
ceeding Elector, eventually became claimant to the English 
throne, he found strong support in the Emperor and his 
sons.* A faint ray of hope came to James from the better 
relationship which had begun to exist between the Vatican 
and the French court. As the Articles of Louis XI. had 
been withdrawn, so now those of Louis XIV. disappeared. 
After lengthy negotiations the ^reement was made that 
the French bbhops were to r^ard the Articles as if they 
never had existed, and Louis was not to expect his subjects 
to act upon them.' This withdrawal led to a much better 
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understanding on the part of the French with Rome, but 
James did not draw much profit &om it. 

If James did not profit much from the better under- 
standing, Louis had not drawn much profit so far from 
lus guest. In the east he had tried to use James as a 
means of breaking up the alliance between William and 
Leopold, and the attempt had signally ^iled. It now 
began to dawn upon him that the strength of the alliance 
lay in William and that to break it he must crush the 
cool Dutchman, in whom he was to find a foeman worthy 
of his steel. Joseph II. was accustomed to keep a portrait 
of Frederick the Great in every apartment he occupied, on 
the ground that it was well to have such a man always 
before your eyes. For a ^milar reason, instead of his 
^rnous military paintings at Versailles, a likeness of 
William in his rooms might have usefully reminded Louis 
of the stem, indomitable figure of his doughty antagonist. 
The mastcrfiil glance of that eagle eye, the massive 
strength of that haughty countenance, with its inscrutable 
reserve, would have spoken of an opponent whom it were 
folly to ignore and dangerous to despise. Louis, with a 
greater measure of discernment into William's character 
than he actually proved to possess, might have realised 
that the ^ver streak dividing his land from England was 
to be the theatre of a life-and-death struggle. Misled, 
however, by the obstinate prepossessions of a mind work- 
ing intensely but in narrow grooves, he ^ed to grasp 
the real nature and requirements of the situation, especially 
on its naval side. It occurred to him, however, that here 
he could make an excellent use of James. The French 
king had negotiated secret treaties and had expended 
milnons of livres in the attempt to cohtrol la hauu 
po&tique and to make the Channel a cipher in European 
politics. By the flight of James all his careful efiforts had 
come to nothing. His power, fike that of Napoleon's in 
later days, seemed akin to that of the witch, for when he 
came to water all his influence vanished. As it had been 
in the past, so it proved to be in the future. The nine 
years' war was to be waged, and his exertions to make the 
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naval poorer of France supreme in the Channel met with 
lailure. ^Mary's bridegroom brought no territory to 
England, but he conveyed a gift incomparably more 
important, and this was nothing less than the control of 
both coasts of the Channeh] The gift was a strange one 
for a Dutchman to ofller, since it meant that in the days 
to come Elngland must increase and Holland must 
decrease. Tne lesson is a stern one for individuals to 
learn, and it is equally difficult for nations to master. 
Could William have pierced the future, one wonders what 
his feelings would have been on perceiving that one day 
the Dutch fleet would vanish before the might of the 
English.^ He remembered the glorious days of De Witt 
and Van Tromp and had heard in his boyish days — but 
was William ever a boy ? — how his countrymen had 
flaunted their power in the Thames. Dr. Cunningham 
has taught us that at the end of the seventeenth century 
Englishmen looked to Holland for instruction, and in no 
particular perhaps is this more true than in naval matters. 
William saw that he who controlled the Channel in _the 
last resort ccntr^eJEnglandi and he resolutely directed 
His attention to the maintenance of his mastery in those 
waters. What was plain to the sight of the English king 
was invbible to the^ distorted vision of the French king. 
For *' France nurtured her greatest enemy in herself. 
This was Louvois, the author and soul of all the land wars, 
because he was minister for war and because in jealousy of 
Colbert, he wished to ruin him in exhausting his finances 
and upsetting his power." ' This hostility of Louvois 
pursued not only Colbert, who was in charge of the 
admiralty as well as of the finances, but also Colbert's 
son, the Marquis of Seignelay, who in 16S3 succeeded to 
his fother's office.' I^om the days of Colbert to the 
days of Dupleix, and later, this jealousy of officers, rivals 
when they ought to be colleagues, has been the curse of 
France. Every French military historian knows how 

* If we cut tnut Williun'i convenitiaa) orilh Monuniu, he had reiliied before t€tt 
thtt Uk inclDiioii of England in the ■lUnice mnlt benefit ber ihipping 
tbe apDWe of hii native lind. * St. Simon, lii 

* Gotrin, Huitirt mariiam it WtaiKt, iii. }S4, 47 1. 
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largely petty jealou^es, professional rivalries, and personal 
animosities contributed to the disasters which overtook 
the gallant French troops tn the last war with Germany. 
Since the death of Mazarin, Louis had acted, not alto- 
gether unsuccessfiilly, as his own Prime Minister, On 
land his direction had met viith a large measure of pros- 
perity, for he had been ably seconded by a succcsaon of 
able generals and brilliant held-marshals in the earlier 
years of his rdgn, though the latter years spoke eloquently 
of the dearth of such men. At sea he floundered hope- 
lessly, and he had few admirals to rescue him. Unlike 
Napoleon, he never possessed that mastery of naval 
principles and details essential to one who aspires to direct 
naval policy. A wrong number of ships at Dunkirk, an 
underestimate of naval stores at Brest, passed undetected 
so lar as Louis was concerned. 

The union of Holland and England under one head 
gave William the control of three territories divided by 
two pieces of water. Between his native land and 
Ei^land lay the English Channel, and between England 
ana Ireland the Irish Channel. On the control of these 
two narrow straits the success of the combination against 
Louis depended, for whoever held these seas must prove 
ultimately the master of Europe. If William succeeded 
in retaining it, the ascendancy of France must become a 
thing of die past, and England, or rather William, must 
take its place. The silver circle of the sea preserved Eng- 
land from all danger of an inva^on by land, though 
Holland lay opwn to a land attack through Belgium. In 
order to make his position impregnable it was as necessary 
for William to secure the safety of Bel^um as it was 
to hold the narrow seas. " The Republic cannot," held 
Wdliam, " lose Belgium its proper bulwark ; for with its 
loss we are left open to the daily menaces of France." ' 
For nine years the struggle goes on. Nominally the King 
of France is supporting the exiled Monarch in his attempt 
to regun his crown, and to drive the usurper away. Really 
there is a lifc-and-death struggle proceeding between 

» Klopp, ii. 4ig. 
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William and Louis and on its results defwnds the answer 
to the all-important question, Is Europe to be ruled by 
the tyrant or is it to be allowed to develop freely ? It is 
not perhaps deeply interesting to watch the intrigues of 
William and Louis to secure Belgium for themselves. 
The interest in the event is spoiled by the knowledge of 
its after history. Yet we must confess, for our part, that 
the yellow manuscripts, recording these things, possess a 
wonderful fascination. Behind these schemes, underlying 
these intrigues, there rests the deep problem of what 
the future of Europe was to be, and all these plans — 
though many of them perished as they were bom, some 
disappeared even in embryo — helped or hindered that 
future. When we read in the manuscripts the sealed 
orders to an admiral here and a captain there to mobilise 
his fleet or to sail his ship to another quarter, we are some- 
times wearied. But at Uie bottom of all these commands 
there hinges the struggle for the supremacy of the Channel. 
If Louis gained control, despotism confronted Europe, 
while if William secured it, freedom would have every 
opportunity of asserting itself. At first sight it appears as 
if the o[>en-hearted Louis is generously assisting a brother 
monarch who had faHen upon evil times. The theatrical 
scene of farewell at St. Germains imposes on the hasty 
reader who has not studied the secret history of the time,' 
But when he has consulted the documents, now yellow with 
age, which reveal that secret history, he at once revises his 
estimate of French generosity. For then it becomes patent 
that the seeming generouty of Louis was in reality the 
outcome of studied ostentation and calculating selfishness, 
and that in the soul of the great Bourbon, with all his 
brilliance, there shone none of that pure zeal for liberty 
which gleamed so persistently in the breast of his less showy 
rival.* There have been many duels in history from the 

^ Midune de Sfngnt, Fcbnur; it, 16S9 : **Lt Roi lui s iIi>dd£ de* ■rme* poar 
inner dii mille honunc* ; et lui diunt idieu, il dit >d Roi, ea riant, qn'il D'lviit oublil 
^n*nac cbou, ("iuit itt armc* pour u pcnonne j Ic Roi lui ■ iooat la tieniie* ; on 
ramaiu DC fiiuicnt rim de plut galint. Que at fen point ce roi brave el nuUieureDi 
■TCC at ■ime* tODJoun nctacienMi i " 

Pcrlu|( we nay echo the qoeatia], "What did he da with them t" Certunljr not 
wliM Loni* iDtended. 

* Klopp, viii. 4S7 : *■ For the tnditioD which Lonia muiiged to «pre*(l ibrccd irooDd 
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days of Charles of Burgundy and Louis XI. to the days of 
William and Louis, but seldom has such a fight possessed 
the far-reaching interest of the present one. Apparently 
the combat lies between William and James, but really the 
principals are William and Louis. James played but a minor 
part in this struggle, though he thought, and in fact was to 
some extent led by Loms to believe, that he was a principal 
actor in the drama then being unfolded on the stage of 
history. As such he wanted to attack his successor 
direcdy in England, and so bring matters at once to a head. 
It was Louis, however, who really directed the strategy of 
this camp^gn, and his aim was to weaken, not to destroy, 
his enemy. He wanted England to be so occupied with 
its internal troubles that it would have no time to spare 
for what happened in or across the Channel. In days 
gone by Richelieu had employed such methods in Scotland, 
and they had prolonged the dvil war. Though Louis 
broke away from the Cardinal's policy at sea, still on land 
he paid him the tribute of imitadng his plans. What 
Richelieu bad done in Scotland he might do in Ireland. 
He felt more drawn to the latter country than to the former. 
So far back as 1666 he had received an oiFer from some 
Irish Roman Catholics of the submission of their country 
if they were aided in their attempt to throw oiF the yoke 
of England.' Now Tyrconnel made a similar offer, and 
this, harmont»ng with French plans, determined him to 
send James to Ireland. If James went to England, he 
might succeed at once or he might fail. The expedition 
of Monmouth enjoyed but a short career. If he went to 
Ireland, France had in 1689 still control of the sea, and 
supplies to William could be blocked on the initiative of 
France. In the Irish venture the governing motive is not 
the desire to seat James on his throne, but to make the 

bim, that he wu the migainimou* protector of tlie Houk of Stuiit tgtiatt tlie Onngc 
penecutor hu becomt i kiad of lUtianil French dogmi ind i> umounced by an immenic 
litenture. ThiitnditioD ii inihirpcoaCrait to th« fact thit Lonia X IV. ued tlw Houk 
of StuiTt aa an initrnmait in order lo cripple the power of EagUnd at borne and to make 
it innoiiont lo bit plan, and that therefore Louit, inatead of being the magoanimona 
protector, in realiljr lacriSced the Home of Sinart to the aimi of hit policy." 

> Gutrin, iii. 71. DeWitt made a aimilar (oggettion in l6M, CiaiAnd[t MiJtrn 
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wearing of the crown as uncomfortable as posuble to 
William. France would best be served by a long-con- 
tinued and desultory warfare, rendering William incapable 
of action in Europe and making the Channel still a dpher.' 
For the understanding of Irish history from 1688 to 169 1, 
in fact to 1 701, this is perhaps the most vital fact to be borne 
in mind. Ail work done in foreign archives, notably in 
the Archives des Af^res Etrangires, Paris, proves beyond 
the possibility of a doubt that Louis in sen^ng James to 
Ireland was really playing his own game. Ttie slender 
number of ships sent with James at the outset pcnnts to 
this conclu»on, as does also the small nimiber of troops 
despatched. Louis had promised 6000 at first, and he cut 
this small number down, for " reflecting that those same 
Catholics of Ireland might have feared that he wished to 
put France in possession of that Kingdom, he said that he 
would only give 2000 I " ' The poucy of Louis seemed 
eminently calculated to advance the deugns he had in view. 
Yet he made the mistake that a clever man often commits 
when he has to work with a stupid tool. He told James 
so much of his policy as suited his own ends, and for 
obvious reasons he could not fully disclose the working of 
his mind. James wen t to Ireland convinced that its con- 
quest w as to be but the prelude to that of Ejigland. 
Louis sen t him lo Jreland with the obj ect, not ©Twinning 
either it or EngJAnd, but of wasting the time and spending 
the strength of William. The last thought in the mi nd . 
of* tKe _ French monarch was that the struggle might be 
shifted from Ireland toEngIandl^'~THe~iirther away from 
his own shores the struggle was to take place the better 
pleased he would be. His fleet still exercised a large 
amount of control over sea power, yet no obstacles were 
placed in the way of Schomberg landing at Bangor on the 
30th of August 1689. The foolish English were surely 
stepping into the trap he was carefiilly preparing for them. 
The winter too showed that events were proceeding 
exactly as he wished.' Schomberg and James were 

* Klopp, IT. 461-461. * Campma dt Otvtili, ii. 156. 

* Harm Pafiriy D.N., ToL J., fal. No. 77, "Ai the lucccM (of Pnncc) u greit in 
Inland, ttw Auboog League trowa wok." 
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encamped close to one another, but nothing more than slight 
skirmishes took place. His Fabian policy of masterly 
inactivity must inevitably win the day for Louis and his 
schemes, for, if nothing decisive ensued, sooner or later 
William must feel it to be his duty to go to Ireland, and, 
once there, Louis must see to it that sufficient occupation 
was provided for htm for a deddedly lengthy period. In 
1690 Wiiliam saw tf^^f events ^^a<^ warhgd a tti^'" in 
fieland, and t hat his p resence was imperatively required. 
He therefore resolved to set out for Carrickfei^us in 
order to bring matters to a clear and final issue.* We 
can conceive the exultation with which the news of his 
departure was received in VersMlles. The astuteness of 
the French monarch was going to meet with the success 
it deserved, for William was destined in the mind of 
Louis to remain there eight or ten years, and this absence 
from Europe left the way open to Holland by way of 
Belgium, practically destroyed the alliance with Leopold, 
and ensured the triumph of Louis's plans in Sp^n. 
Acco rdingly o rders were given to the French fleet that 
WillTam was to"be allowed to cross without molestation of 
any kind^ and on the 24t1i ofjune he touched IrisH soil at 
Carrickfergus. Events now moved rapidly. James was 
eager to meet the usurper and to tear the crown from his 
brow. He was not — nay, he could not be — privy to the 
dark plot his master had been weaving, and he determined 
to fight, rrinjn mil. I uiiii'irHrn-j in ""V intffrf^t""^ T.A"i?, 
urged him to wait some time longe r . before he embarked., 
'on j_decisiv(^^pn,test, ,but their pleadings were in vain.. 
On the 1 st of July_i6go the Battle of the Boyne was 
. bought. Th« defeat completely upset the plans of France, 
) for Wiffiain" could now return to England with the prestige 
of a notable victory, and hardly anything did more to 
consolidate the new monarch in London than this event. 

' Klopp, V. 44, 9]. Ity, $J, French policy "deuied Ant tad before all elK 
the coDtinuanee of the war in Irebod, not the end of it, whatever the decition might be." 

Writing onder date, Wednnday, March 1, 1G89, Midime de Stvi[ni uyi : "Nona 
etpbaniquela guerre d'lrliadefeniiiiepuiiuDte divenion,eleniptcliera le prince d'Ona|* 
de nont lonrmenter par dei dcKenta. Ainij tout aoa troia cent roille hommei aur pUd, 
toDtea DOt armto ti biea fitritt paitmit, ne lerviront qa'l fiire cnindre et radnntCT le 
Rol ) lani que penoone oae I'attaqner." 
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Lotus had meant to take England on his way to Spun, 
but " the Great Deliverer " nad, in Halifax s pr^nant ^ 
remark, " taken England on his way to France." More-*' 
over he was — and this was a terrible thought to Louis — 
now free to cross the Channel, and to hamper the designs 
of his rival These residts were sufficiently serious, and 
to add to the pangs the French king experienced, he 
could reflect on the thought that he might have prevented 
them, since he could have hindered William landing at all. 
The lack of French support overthrew James and rendered 
posable the first Grand Alliance which checked Louis's 
advance eastwards, ^ad he really considered the interests 
of James and guarded the Irish coasts with a strong fleet, 
William might have been beaten at sea] He had lost 
control of the sea communications — in mith he had made 
no serious effort to retain such control — and because of 
this loss Ireland had been torn from his grasp, ^fter the 
second si^e of Umerick never more could he use Ireland 
as a means of effectively attacking England in the rear. 
The opportunity to crush William had been given but 
not taken, and lost opportunities do not recujj 

Nevertheless, hope still rose in the breast of the French 
monarch. For if James could not keep William engaged 
in Ireland, he might keep him employed in England. The 
Irish Channel had been decisively closed by his folly, but 
the English Channel still remained open. The day before 
the Battle of the Boyne, Admiral Tourville, with seventy- 
five men-of-war, met the combined fleets of England and 
Holland off Beachy Head and decisively overmastered 
them.' Seignelay meant this victory to be the beginning 
and not the end of the naval power of his nation. To 
some extent the mande of Richelieu had fallen upon him, 
and he deured to secure the Channel with a view to the 
destruction of English commerce and the harrying of the 
coast towns. Churchill — the great Marlborough that was 
to be — ^when at Cork evinced his fears that the French 
might pursue such a policy, and he warned the committee 
at home of the grave dangers that might flow from it. 
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Some of James's old courage and insight temporariiy 
returned to him, and after the reverse at the Boyne he 
urged that a landing should be effected in England while 
William was still in Ireland. It was a bold plan, and 
events at the time favoured it. The news of the French 
victory off Beachy Head, 1690, combined with the in- 
telligence of the French defeat of the Dutch at Fleurus, 
had caused a wave of depression over England. It was 
well known that many of William's supporters were in 
constant communication inth James. A feeling of un- 
certainty and of distrust swept over the nation, and at 
that moment anything might have happened. Fortunately 
for England Louis was thinking almost exclusively of his 
own schemes. He was looking to his chances of over- 
running Belgium, an enterprise for which the times seemed 
propitious. He never understood the possibilities of the 
naval situation, and he allowed the golden opportunity to 
slip past him. Since James wanted to goto England, he 
must, if he were to gain French help, prove that Hs 
friends were ready to rise on his behalf. *' The plan of 
a landing in England was certunly present in the minds 
of Louis and his counsellors, but undeveloped and in- 
complete, and dependent on the essential condition of a 
previous Jacobite rising in England itself. Tlus was the 
great point of difference between the two kings. James 
expected the rising would follow as soon as he set foot on 
English soil. Louis required the rising first." ' By this 
policy the French were shorn of the advantages that 
ought to have accrued to them from the triumph off 
Beachy Head. The design of James had been frustrated, 
and the only result was the burning of Teignmouth, and 
this act made him intensely unpopular in England. In 
1 69 1 Tourville cruised about the English Channel and 
refused to give Russell the opportunity of fighting.' 

In the following year the question of the mastery of 
the Channel was finally set at rest. James again begged 
Louis to make preparations for a descent into Engbind, 
and the latter was not unwilling, provided it coiud be 

> Klop|>i V. 161. * Gotrin, iv. 5.^. 
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^own that a ri^ng in the country would take place.* 
Here we once more see that the French sovereign is more 
anxious for the triumph of his own plans than for the 
success of his ally's. It is evident that he still retains his 
old plan of u^ng the double kingdom as pieces in the 
Spanish game. To him the continental aspect of matters 
is all-important, while the state of aiFurs as it presented 
itself to James is comparatively unimportant. With his 
invindble naval ignorance he failed to see that the real 
issue concerned not these islands but the water that 
encircled them. Unfortunately for France, Seignelay, who 
had some glimmerings of this knowledge, died in 1691^ 
and Louis having lost a man mth some genius had to 
supply his place as best he could with superior clerks like 
Pontchartrain and Philippeaux.' " The first of the Col- 
berts had created everything out of nothing, the second 
of the Pontchartrains was to turn everything into no- 
thing."' James's plans received a grave set-tack though 
the preparations still went on. A union was eiFected of 
the Toidouse fleet under d'Estrees and the Brest fleet 
under Tourville, and troops were despatched to Normandy. 
A wind, perhaps another ** Protestant" mnd, checked the 
umon, and in the meantime the Dutch and the Elnglish fleet 
had joined. On the 29th of May 1692, with forty-four 
men-of-war, Tourville was forced to fight the combined 
fleet of ninety-nine off Cape La Hogue. The results of 
that ^tefiil day were the practical disappearance of the 
French fleet from English waters, and the real b^innings 
of English naval power.* The combined result of the 
battles off Beachy Head and La Hc^ue was to drive 
James completely away from the western side of the 
Channel. For the future the efl^orts of the French at sea 
were confined to the attacks of French privateers on 
En^sh commerce. The south of Ireland and the south 
of England were incessantly visited by hostile ships and 
trade sufiwed severe damage. For the future no French 

' Micpbcnon, Oripnal Pafm, i. 400, 

* Qatria, m. 471 j W. 4. 106. 

* ItiJ. iv. 105, iv. 14 ; Klopp, vi. 63, 

* Qatno, iv. 16 } Mihan, Infmut t/Sa Pomr or Hiutry, 189. 
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fleet could satt in either the English or the Irish Channel, 
since at last William had grasped the sufMxme control of 
both straits ; and thereafter the English fleets in the two 
Channels scarcely ever saw an unfriendly man-of-war on 
the horizon. If the king orer the water was ever to 
come into his own again he must defeat the fleets that 
had defeated Tourville. To James must have come the 
poignant reflection that the navy, wUch he as head of the 
Admiralty had done more than most men to strengthen, 
was to prove the barrier in the way of his return. Un- 
consciously he had prepared the means of his final defeat. 
Unconsciously too Louis had contributed to the same 
result, p^or specially from 1688 onwards he had kept 
the cl^ms of his own House to Spain paramount, while 
those of the House of Stuart were treated as secondary. 
Not for years did Louis perceive the utter folly of 
sacrificing his naval supremacyl^ In 1701 it struck him 
how grievous was the error he had committed. When 
asked in that year to despatch an expedition to the assist- 
ance of James he had no trouble in demonstrating that 
*' it would be diflicult to execute it in the presence of a 
great fleet." * Thus by his short-sighted policy with regard 
to the importance of naval affairs did Louis help power- 
fully to bring about the decline of his latter days. 
William, by wresting from him the command of the seas, 
compelled him for ever to renounce his cidm of being 
the dictator of Europe and the so-called champion of the 
Roman Catholic interests in England and Ireland. 

■ Gailterio, 10.141, il (Belt. Mm.). 
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CHAPTER II 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE REVOLUTION 

An important letter of some eight pages folio, written by 
Tyrconncl to Beatrice Mary, James's queen, — though 
obviously meant for James himself, — shows the absolute 
dependence of Ireland upon France.* " I 6nd by what I 
can gather by Monsieur Ponty's discourse that the King 
his master is well enough disposed to succour us with 
arms and ammunition, but I find him very indifferent 
upon that article which most concerns us, and of which we 
stand in the greatest need, which is money, and mthout 
which this kingdom must be infallibly lost. True it is 
that with arms and ammunition I may assemble a con- 
siderable body of naked men tc^ether without clothes, 
but having no money to subsist, all the order and care I 
can take will not hinder the ruin of the country nor a 
femine before midsummer." ' He goes on to point out 
in terse language that "London hath already furnished 
the Prince of Orange mth ^^300,000 for the reduction o* 
this kingdom," and he insists that there ought to be sent 
to him "before the middle of March at the l^thest 
500,000 crowns in cash, which with our own industry, 
shall serve us for a year." This practical soldier draws 
up a list of his requirements. He asks his correspondents 
"to send me besides the 8,000 firearms already sent 
6,000 matchlocks more and 5,000 firelocks. To send 
me at least 12,000 swords. To send me 2,000 carbines, 
and as many cases of pistols and holsters. To send me a 

' The date of thU letter ii Jinuiry 19, 16S-. 
* Add. zSfi$i, t. 3S6 (Brit. Mm.). Tit L-Ji Offitial CarrafaiJiKi. 
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good number of officers to train " {i.e. to train the Irish 
volunteers).' He endeavours to impress upon them that 
the situadon brooks of no delay, and he deems that an 
old naval administrator like James ought to be aware of 
this.' " If I could but procure / 10,000," he pleads, "to 
march about 6,000 men to disarm and unhorse your 
enemies, I could soon after master this Kingdom. ... By 
this your Majesty sees the miserable condition of this 
place, when I cannot ruse such a sum upon the credit of 
your Majesty's whole revenue and my own estate. 
Money must be sent out of hand or all is lost. If you 
come not over yourself (which I hope you will) money 
and all those other things must come incessantly, and all 
the officers you can send. I^y send away all those that 
went out of England into France; for I want officers as 
much as money. ... A good Lieutenant General for the 
foot, and a good Major General must be sent." 

This correspondence sets in a clear light how much 
the Irish expectations rested on French aid, and yet how 
afraid Tyrconnel was that these expectations were not 
destined to be realised. " Not a farthing of silver or 

fold is now to be seen in this whole nation. I do avow 
have been as much decrived in the hopes with which 
lutherto I have flattered myself that the King of France 
would spare nothing to preserve a Catholic country, by 
which he, as well as your Majesty, might very well count 
upon great advantages in some reasonable time. If your 
Majesty will in person come over hither and bring with 
you those succours, which may not exceed the present 
allowance given you there (which as I hear b 200,000 
livres a month) with arms, ammunition, and some officers 
(a particular whereof is here enclosed as well as to my 
lord Melford) ' I will be responsible to you that you shall 
entirely be the master of this kingdom and of everything 
in it ; and I beg of you to consider whether you can with 
honour continue where you are when you may ] 



' The wholf of the next page it torn. 

•Cl.rk.,7,»„//.l.,o,.,,,. 

* Add, it,oS] pia ao prdcnlin Mnt to either the Qneea or Melfort. 
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kingdom of your own plentiful of all things for human 
life." 

This strong appeal is supported by a careful review of 
the state of the four provinces, and this he finds to be 
eminently favourable to James's prospects of success. 
Leinster comes first under observation. " The Catholics of 
Dublin may be guessed to be equal to in number all other 
religions there (not including the soldiers who are all 
Catholics). The Catholics in the rest of the province are 
forty to one of the people of all other persuasions." In 
Monster he reckons the proportion of Roman Catholics to 
Protestants to be forty to one, and in Connaught to be 
200 to one. *' The Catholics of Ulster are not so con- 
siderable by reason of the greater number of Scotch 
Presbyterians there, yet may be thought to be as many as 
all the rest. All the Catholics are unanimous and most 
zealously affected to your Majesty's service." Tyr- 
connel's satis&ction, however, does not extend to the 
non-Roman Catholic population, for he says "amongst the 
Protestants generally tainted with the ill principles of 
England, there are not in the whole Kingdom a hundred 
that may be relied on to serve your Majesty." 

From his survey of pos«ole recruits he proceeds to 
give a short account of the actual troops. In the army 
there are " four regiments of old troops, and one battalion 
of the regiment of Guards, three regiments of horse 
with one troop of Grenadiers on horseback. I have 
lately given out comnussions for nearly forty regiments of 
foot, four regiments of Dragoons, and two of^ horse, all 
which amount to near 40,000 men, who are all unclothed 
and the greater part unarmed, and are to be subnsted by 
their several officers until the last of February next, out 
of their own purses, to the ruin of most of them ; but after 
that day I see no [>ossitnllty for arming them, clothing 
them, or subsisting them for the fiiture, but abandoning 
the country to them ; but after all if I may be supplied by 
the last of March with those succours that are necessary 
which I press in my letters, I doubt not but I shall pre- 
serve this kingdom entirely for your Majesty." 
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Here the next leaf is torn off at the Mp but there are 
indications that Tyrconnel went on to give a list of the 
forts and ports of Ireland, and that he l^d special stress 
on the value of the harbours in the south of the island. 
His French bias is perceptible in the conducUng portion 
qS this luminous account. " For my part I could wish 
Galway and Waterfbrd or any other ports of this kingdom 
were put into the King of France's hands for ^curity of 
repaying him his money ... by which means he may be 
the more mlling to supply us and may fortify those places 
upon his own charge, and keep them. This I humbly 
offer but my fears are you will not be at that expense.' 
Pray consider if we cannot live without three or four 
l^ht frigates upon tWs coast, which I will find all sorts of 
provision for, but money I have none for them, nor for 
the French officers they shall send us from thence, l^et 
them be advanced six months' pay. Remember your 
500,ocX} crowns in money must be sent and all things else 
in the memoir, and that delay is destruction to this king- 
dom and that the 200,000 livres a month which you are 
allowed there applied to this kingdom will support your- 
self and Ireland against all your enemies." On the 1 2th of 
December 1689 he writes again, this time to both James 
and his Queen, but his letter is in the main a recapitidation 
of the earlier letter from which our extracts are taken.* 

This is the report of the virtual Viceroy of Ireland, 
for such Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, undoubtedly 
was. All his life he had been the able opponent of the 
liberties of England. When nineteen years of age he had 
fought agunst Oliver Cromwell at I^ogheda, and when 
fair means failed he proved vnlling to employ foul, for he 
eagerly sought an opportunity of assas^nating the great 
Protector.* His services were at the disposal of Cluirles 
II. and lus brother James, then Duke of York. When 
the latter wanted to break his promise of marriage to 
Anne Hyde, Talbot undertook to blacken her character, 
and, on the ^ilure of the attempt, it is astonishing to find 
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that the duke kept him as his Aiend. Perhaps the help 
he gave James in his love affairs accounted for th» 
nngular result.' Like his brother Gilbert he had been a 
noted duellist, for he did not lack persona] courage.* At 
court he used his influence on behalf of his countrymen, 
who had suffered under the Acts of Settlement and 
Explanation, but he took care that he was well paid for 
all he did.' His skill in gambling also swelled his income, 
which reached some three thousand pounds a year. 
When the duke became king he did not forget his boon 
companion and he set him the task of re-organising 
Ireland on an absolutist ba^s.* The Earl of Tyrconnel 
— the king had elevated him to the peerage — boasted 
freely that the Roman Catholics would soon be in power 
and would then pay off old scores." Dining with Qaren- 
don the day after his arrival he burst out, " By God, my 
lord, these Acts of Setdement and this new interest are 
damned things ; we know all those arts and damned 
roguish contrivances which procured those acts."* His 
policy was clear-lighted, though not lar-sighted. It was, 
in the language of Roman law, a leonine contract, by 
which he took everything &om the colonist and gave 
nothing. His report to Mary of Modena reveals his 
deep attachment to France, and we can supplement it 
by the views of an officer in the service, John Stevens, 
who wrote A Journal of my Travels since the Revolution? 
Stevens was a profound student of the language and 
literature of Portugal and Spain. In this respect he 
ranks as the predecessor of Southey, Stirling-Maxwell, 
and Ticknor. Even now lus translations of Quevedo, 
and of the historians Mariana and Sandoval, deserve 
perusal, and though they do not rank with such master- 
jneces as the Audiorised Version of the Bible, Chapman's 
Homer, Pope's Homer, Jowett's Plato, and Fitzderatd's 
Omar Khayyim, Stevens renders faithfully the soul of the 

■ Hid. 1 JEh Rcp^ i. 1 10 } JacoHu Narrmlivl, f 

* Kiog, Suti tf^ PtMuuaai m Jrdmd, App. p 

* Tkt Clarnim and Rxluitir CcmifaiJaei, i. 198. 

* lUJ. i. 431, 451. 464. ' Add. 36,»94 (Brit. Mm.). 
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original. His interest in history was not confined to the 
past, for he helped to make it. He had left Elngland on 
the nth of January i68-|, and, after visiting St. Ger- 
mains, was sent to Ireland, where he became a lieutenant 
in the regiment of the Grand Priory, then under the 
command of the Duke of Berwick. " As I do not pre- 
tend," he modestly begins, " to write a history or give an 
account of the particular transactions of the time, but 
only as far as I am concerned, or where I was present 
myself, so having given much time in speaking of my 
private affairs it will not be amiss to set down some few 
observations of the general state of affairs. 

" At my arrival in Ireland the face of affairs was such 
as seemed to promise a generous success to our undertak- 
ings, speedy restoration to the King, and a glorious reward 
to all our sufl^ngs. Londonderry and Enniskiilen seemed 
rather despiuring of pardon . . . than to hope to withstand 
his Majesty's army. Enniskiilen was not looked upon as 
a place of consideradon, having received little addition of 
strength from art. Its fate depended wholly upon London- 
derry and the conquest of the one would produce the 
surrender of the other. Londonderry was reputed a place 
of no great strength, having only a bare wall without any 
outworks to support it, the garrison was raw and undis- 
ciplined, full of divisions, subject to no command ; the 
multitude within was great and provisions were very short. 
In this assurance of our own strength and the enemies' 
weakness, the English exile flattered himself with the 
thought of a speedy return to his country, and the Irish 
proprietor thought of nothing but entering upon his estates 
and driving out the new possessor." 

Nevertheless in a somewhat complacent tone Stevens 
observes, '* I have no pretension to the spirit of prophecy, 
but scarce any misfortune has befallen us but what I have 
foreseen." One is irre»stably reminded of the words of 
the Duke of Wellington when he wished that his critics had 
been present before the event in order that he might then 
have had the benefit of their advice. The writer takes safer 
ground when he complains of "the insolence of the 
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rapparrees, destrojang millions of cattle for the sake of 
the hide and tallow.' He notes that they often slew the 
cows belonging to families they disliked, a feature that is 
also evident in the depositions of the rebels of 1641. In 
fact the fight between England and France is sometimes 
foi^otten m the desire to avenge family wrongs. His 
observation agrees with the experience of many of the great 
leaders of irregulars from the days of Cromwell to those of 
Washington, for he deplores the loss his side suffers from 
deserterSj and points out the difficulty in keeping such men 
together for a lengthy period of time. " The want of dis- 
cipline and experience, which we conceited in our enemies, 
and which made us despise them, was the heaviest mis- 
fortune we laboured under ourselves. Most of them never 
fired a musket in their lives." That he shared the contempt 
of a trained soldier like Lauzim for the Irish irr^ulars is 
evident "Besides their natural uncouthness mey are 
stubborn and conceited, to be governed with rigour and 
severity, not to be wrought upon with lenity and gentleness ; 
they respect and love the officer that beats them daily with- 
out mercy. They follow none but thrir own leaders . . , 
to the utter ruin of the army. The officers knew no more 
than their men, and consequently understood as little how 
to exercise or train them. 

" For want of arms most of the army were taught the 
little they learnt with sticks, and when they came to handle 
pike or musket they were to begin again. Many regiments 
were sent upon service who had never fired a shot, ammuni- 
tion b^ng kept so choice. It ts hard to guess when these 
men were upon action whether their own or the enemies 
fire was most terrible to them. 

" The Commanders often wanted valour to lead on, or 
conduct to post men to advantage, but through ignorance 
have run themselves into dangers, and then cowardly and 
basely have been the first that betook themselves to shame- 
ful flight. I have known a Commander preferred for 
quitting his post while a [>oor soldier suffered for the same 
. . . [xuticidarly in the defeat of Lord Mountcashel." He 
speaks in corcUal terms of the usefulness of the private, 
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"but the officers were only those from the plough, from the 
following of cows, from digging potatoes, and such-like 
exercises. Because they had a few men to follow them, or 
bore the name of a good family, they were put into com- 
missions, without experience, without conduct, without 
authority ,and without even the sense of honour." ' Avaux 
confirms this estimate of the Irish officer, for he writes to 
Louis that "La plupart de ces regimens sont levez par dez 
gentils hommes qui n'ont jamais estd i I'arm^." The 
captains, however, "sont des tailJeurs, des bouchers, des 
cordonniers, qui ont form£ tes compagnies." 

" Princes are said to see and hear all things, but they 
see with other men's eyes and hear with other men's ears. 
The experienced officers of England and France were laid 
aside " — perhaps the writer had suiFered this bitter trial — 
" and made useless upon the pretence they had no interest 
in the Country, that the people would not follow strangers, 
and that they were unacquainted with the manner of 
governing them." Stevens draws attention to the excesuve 
number of officers in his raiment, the Grand Priory : of 
thirteen companies, there were no less than ninety-four men 
bearing his Majesty's commis«on. His r^ment was 
commanded by the brother of the Duke of Berwick and 
we can conjecture that if this colonel permitted such a 
superabundance, the state of af^irs under other com- 
manding officers was probably much worse. " These 
supernumeraries were of no use and prodigiously increased 
in the charge of the army. 

" One of die things that lulled us alw ays and pat us in 
deep security and confidence of our jtrengui was _theJ>Q5KX 
'" rTTie^-" ''' ■ 



^of FranceT jTie millions of money spoken of (by Ireland 
from trance) would have impoverwhed Croesus and broke 
the Bank of Venice." 

The last parw^raph of Stevens's Journal agrees closely 
with the tone of Tyrconners two despatches. As these two 
writers were unconnected with each other and attached to 
different interests — for Tyrconnd was as Irish as Stevens 
was English in his views — the corroboration is the more 

■ Add. 36,196, p. 54 (Brit. Mw.). 
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remarkable. Of course the latter is more optimistic than 
the former, but this arises from the fact tfwt Tyrconnel 
did not know how the event was to falsify the prediction, 
whereas Stevens — for he wrote somewhat later^— did 
possess this knowledge. Both writers indicate that the 
nrospects of James appgrarf tn he of the hnghttwit wh^t^ jie 
^n&J at "Kinsale^ 

It is interesting to turn from these two Jacobite writers 
to two Williamite statesmen, and to see how they conceived 
the plans of James might best be met. The Southwell 
Correspondence in Trinity Q>ilege, Dublin, sets forth one 
scheme done by an unknown writer. It is entitled 
" Twenty-eight Aphorisms relating to the Kingdom of 
Ireland, Humbly submitted to the Most Noble Assembly 
of Lords and Commons at the Great Convocation at 
Westminster, 12th January, l68f."* Out of these 
twenty-eight we give the three that seem most important. 
The fifth explains that "Without the subjugation of 
Ireland, England cannot flourish, and perhaps not subsist. 
For every harbour in Munster would be more prejudicial 
to the Trade of England, than either Sally or Algiers ever 
was, that island being so situated, that England cannot 
trade with Spain, the Levant, Africa, the East Indies or 
West, without sailing almost in view of the old head of 
Kinsale, so that England must traffic at vast disadvantage, 
hazardous, and charge in armed and double-manned vessels, 
or with great convoys. Add to tlus that Ireland would 
be always in close league with the enemies of England, and 
yearly supply a vast number of able bodies to annoy it." 

The thirteenth aphorism m^ntains the advisability of 
a simultaneous descent on Ulster and Munster in order to 
distract Ireland. The twenty-sixth holds that " All private 
undertakings, in this matter of Ireland, are vain. Forno 
one body is able to do much, and Confederations and 
Partnerships are lame and uncertain, because the fulure of 
any one spoils all. Nor did any undertaker of public 

* He died the »7tli of October 17»6, 

■ L 6. II (Southwell MSS., T.C.D.); C5.P^ />«■., 16S9-1690, pp. 440-441 ; 
SJ"^ Dm, King Willkm'* Cheat 6, No. 106. The writer wu probably Sit Robert 
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affairs ever succeed in Ireland ; witness Sir Thomas Smith's 
Project in the Ards, and Walter, Earl of Essex, his in 
Clandeboye and the Ferny." The anonymous writer 
bases his hopes on a well-planned and skilfuUy-oi^aiused 
expedition m)m England. 

The second writer, Mr. Cox, gives his views in *' A 
Discourse of the Methods to be observed for the Speedy 
Reduction of Ireland," under the date of the and of Decem- 
ber 1689.' He b^ns by enumerating twelve undeniable 
maxims, and two ofthese deserve notice. The third seeks 
to show " That it is better husbandry to spend two millions 
in one year for the conquest of Irdand than to expend a 
million per annum for seven years for the same end." 
Unconscious of the designs of Louis XIV., Mr. Cox meets 
them ; he thinks that die subduing of Ireland has rarely 
been attempted in a thorough ^shion, and for this reason 
the English conquest has been undone. 

The last maxim demonstrates *' That one harbour in 
Monster would be more useful and advanti^eous towards 
the reduction of Ireland than half the province of Ulster 
can be." He suggests that it is specially wise to hold 
Kinsale, for if it is in English hands, supplies from France 
cannot be landed there for the Irish. " No people in the 
world are more unanimously engaged to King James than 
the Irish papists ; the number of those fit for war is not 
less than 120,000. 100,000 of these never had property 
worth 5/. a piece, and they have nothmg to lose, and so 
will endeavour to prolong the war. All these will ever 
hate King William, and be • sticklers ' for the Prince of 
Wales. This vast number of people cannot be subdued 
for many years, without the assistance of &mtne and disease. 
One harbour in Munster, say Kinsale, will be more useful 
than half the province of Ulster can be. 

" From all this, I assert that no one army in Ulster can 
conquer Ireland in less than 3 or 4 or perhaps 7, years, 
because the [>orts of Munster being open, the Lish can 
always get supplies from France, therefore, they must be 
attacked at both ends of the Kingdom." 

> I. 6. 10 (Sonthwdl MSS., T.CD.). 
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From his twelve maxims he derives as many methods, 
and among them he includes that simultaneous attack on 
Ulster and Munster which was recommended by the 
anonymous writer just now quoted. 

The third maxim mentions that Cork ought to be 
speedily secured^ for there are 10,000 Protestant living in 
that county. The sixth does not shrink 6^m an imitation 
of the methods of Moun^oy : iamine must be employed to 
reduce the strength of the Irish. Mr. Cox notices that 
the Irish own many horse. "The strength of the Irish lies 
in their horse, and Jn this we must overpower them by 
sending in May or June 1500 or 2000 more horse. The 
English army, hang the aggressors, should fight on all 
opportunities, and * shun ' the si^e of any strong fort, 
Dublin excq)ted, because, by wasting the country round 
about, such fort cannot long hold out. The biggest of our 
armies should follow King James wherever he goes." 

The twelfth trusts " That there may be some means 
found out of dividing the Irish, especially after they 
receive some considerable blow, and perhaps it may be 
a good way of doing this by making a difierence between 
those that are of English extraction and those that are not, 
and this further use might be made of that distinction, 
viz. to manifest to the world that this is a national 
quarrel and not a war of religion." 

The fears of the two WiUiamite writers and the hopes 
of the two Jacobite prove how bright were the prospects 
of Jam es when he came talre&ndr^ They show ^ at had 
^_looke3 to himself and his countrymen, had he not 
trusted another, the issue of the war might have been 
mdely diilerent. It seems weU to take careftil note of 
contemporary accounts of the actual position of afi^irs, 
for they enable us to see how matters stood to keen 
observers of that time. Of course, beside the aspirations 
of Tyrconnel and Stevens we see the means the former 
employed to reaUse his dreams. These now must be 
gven in some detail in order to understand how thoroughly 
Tyrconnel entered into the policy fovoured by the two 
royal brothers and their lather. Strafford, the Richelieu 
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of Ireland, had come with a twofold purpose, viz. to 
read Charles I. a lesson in the art of managing Parliament, 
and to raise an army to aid tn the subjugation of England. 
Charles II. had concentrated much or his attention upon 
his home affairs, but James II. returned to his father's 
policy. He determined to provide for himself and his 
courtiers "a sure sanctuary and retreat in Ireland if all 
those endeavours should be blasted in England which he 
had made for their security, and of whose success he had 
not yet reason to despair." ' From the very beginning of 
his reign he held this plan steadily before him and sent 
Tyrconnel to carry it out. " There is work to be done 
in Ireland," remarked James on his appointment, ** which 
no Englishman will do." 

Amongst the papers of Tyrrel, titular bishop of Clogher, 
lies the petition of the Roman Catholic clei^y in favour ot 
Tyrconnel.* In this they b^ James to lodge authority 
in his hands " to the terror of the factious and encourage- 
ment of your futhfitl subjects here. Since his dependence 
on your Majesty is so great that we doubt not but that 
they will receive him with such acclamations as the long 
captivated Israelites did their redeemer Mordecai. And 
since your Majesty in glory and power does equal the 
mighty Ahasuerus, and the virtues and beauties of your 
Queen is as true a parallel to his adored Hester, we humbly 
beseech she may be heard as our great patroness against 
that Haman {i.e. Ormonde) whose pride and ambition 
of being honoured as his master may have hitherto kept 
us in slavery." In the correspondence of Tyrrel we meet 
a letter sent to James in 1686.* It gives a clue to the 
policy the new Commander-in-Chief, Tyrconnel, came to 
carry out Like much of the correspondence of the time, 
the letter is long, illwible, and imperfect. It suggests 
that the Protestant soldiers will not care to fight for the 
King and his schemes, and asks James to promote Roman 
Catholics to " the most eminent and profitable stations." 
The writer, dealing further with the difficulties to be 

> SlertlCmmlai Start Tyaca,\ii. 616] cU Mnvrt, Khnlthm Jt t66S, Vu IIJ, 187. 

* King, Suit tiftkt Fniaimti, f. 294. 

* lUJ. f. 195 ; cf. yaatitt NtrrMfivt, 6}. 
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anticipated from the Protestants, says : " As matters now 
stand, there is but one sure and safe expedient, that is, 
to purge without delay the rest of your Irish army, 
increase and make it wholly Catholic ; raise and train a 
Catholic militia there ; place Catholics at the helm of that 
kingdom ; issue out quo warrantos against all the Corpora- 
tions in it ; put all employs, civil as well as military, into 
Catholic hant^. This done, call a Parliament of loyal . . ." 
— the letter now becomes undecipherable. From an Irish 
point of view the policy outlined deserved con^deration, 
though the attitude an Englishman must take is clear. 
Charles I. had used Ireland as a means of promoting the 
system of " Thorough," and now it appeared as if James II. 
were going to imitate his father's example. As StraiFord is 
to Charles I. so is Tyrconnel to James II. The parallel 
was too obvious for any man to mistake the trend of the 
scheme. Tyrconnel enforced rigidly the order that the 
militia should give up their arms and proceeded to disarm 
the other Protestant^ though the native Irish were per- 
mitted to retain their weapons. The army he commanded 
consisted of about 7000 men, and these were Protestant. 
He brought with him, in 1686, blank commissions, and 
instructions to admit Roman Catholics into the service. 
In justice to James it must be stated that he desired that ^ 
no distinction should be drawn between Roman Catholtct^ 
and Protestant, but his servant disregarded this instruction. 
Tyrconnel pretended that the officers held revolutionary 
principles, and he dismissed 300 of them. Some had 
helped to suppress the rebellions of Ai^yll and Momnouth, 
but this service counted for nothing. All had bought 
their commissions and were cashiered without compensa- 
tion. Many went abroad, especially to Holland, and 
returned to Ireland in after days to serve under the 
standard of William.^ The dismi^ of the men followed 
hard upon that of their officers, and 6000 of them were 
turned adrift.' From a twofold point of view this 

> Cattavna Hamilton M relumed. 
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remcxIeUing did harm to the Jacobite cause. It terrified 
the English and so drew attention to what they conceived 
to be James's tyrannical aims, r" The turning out so many 
men in an instant," writes uiirendon to Sunderland, 
" taking in none but natives in th«r room, and the very 
indiscreet conduct of some of the new officers in declaring 
they will entertun no English, nor any Protestants, does 
frighten people. '^I Agdn, it lowered the efficiency of the 
army, for the new men did not possess the experience of 
the old.* Mr. Stafford, with perhaps a touch of exaggera- 
tion, thus charged the Grand Jury of County Mayo at 
Castlebar, in October 1686: "I shall not need to say 
much concerning rogues and vagabonds, the country being 
pretty well cleared of them, by reason His Majesty has 
«ntert^ned them all in his service, clothed them with red 
coats, and provided well for them."" 

The policy of Tyrconnel was carried through with 
a thoroughness that even Strafford might have envied. 
Charles I. sought with the keys of the law, as Ranke tells 
us, to open the door to absolute power, and the Lord 
Deputy was drilling to use the keys for the same object. 
Under Poynings' law the Privy Council of Ireland 
performed many weighty duties, not the least important 
of which was that its members must agnify approval of 
a proposed act of Parliament before it could be introduced 
into the Irish House of Commons. If this body were 
controlled, an easy method of directing l^slation lay in 
the Lord Deputp's grasp. In May 1686, therefore, 
eighteen Roman Catholics and two Protestants were made 
pnvy councillors. One of the Protestants, Lord Granard, 
was appointed Pre^dent of the Counril, but he refused 
to act. The other Protestant peers did not attend the 
meetings, " since they were so vastly outnumbered as to 
prevent their doing either the Protestants or their country 

I Clmndoo, Steilr Lttctri, i. 4S5. 
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service."* The Lord Chancellor, Sir Charles Porter, did 
not prove pliable enough, and accordingly he made room 
for Alexander Fitton, a convert from Protestantism. The 
probability of a Protestant bang equitably tried by him 
may be judged from the fact that he held that amongst 
40,000 of uiem there was not one who was not a trdtor, 
a rebel, and a vilMn. When a case involving the two 
religions came before him he retired from the bench to 
considt his chaplain, an eccle»asttc educated in Spain. 
His assistants as Masters in Chancery were Dr. Stanbrd, 
a Roman Catholic priest, and Felix O'Neill. Of the 
nine Protestant judges in the Courts of Common Pleas 
and King's Bench, but three remained after Tyrconnel 
had finally pruned the lists.' Thomas Nugent and Sir 
Brian O'Neal were at once made judges. The appoint- 
ment of the former proved peculiarly unfortunate. The 
son of an attunted peer, he sat in the court where out- 
lawries were decided. It was soon reported that he 
reversed all the outlawries that came before him. The 
landlords heard from the bench the unwelcome intelligence 
that rapparees were necessary evils. A Roman Catholic, 
Stephen Rice, was appointed Chief Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer. This court was particularly important 
because from its decisions there lay no appeal or writ 
of error into England. All actions of trespass and eject- 
ment were within its jurisdiction. Before his appointment. 
Rice had declared that he would drive a coach and six 
through the Act of Setdement, and as suitors under this 
act came before him they could scarcely feel that their 
case recaved an impartial hearing. Officially, before its 
repeal in 1689 he mdntained that it was agiunst natural 
equity and could not oblige. On the bench he stated 
tlwt Protestants should have nothing from him but the 
least the law could give them, a sentiment that found a 
favourable hearing with his colleague, Sir Henry Lynch. 
" He, knovmig that they could not bring his sentences 
to England to be examined there, acted as a man that 
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feared no after-account or reckoning. ... It was before 
him that all the charters in the Kingdom were damned, 
and that in a term or two, in such a manner that proved 
him a man of despatch^ though not of justice." ^ The 
appointment of Nagle as Attorney-General was in keeping 
with that of Rira, for he was well known to be the author 
of A Letter from Coventry, a pamphlet insisting upon 
the repeal of the Act of Settlement.' A brother judge, 
John Keating, the Chief Justice, protested to James 
agunst its repeal.* Daly, a Roman Catholic judge of 
the same court, reusted its repeal, and was afterwards 
impeached by the Irish Parliament for having siud, " That 
instead of being a Parliament, as we pretend, we are more 
like Massaniello's confused rabble, every man making a 
noise for an Estate and talking nonsense when ouq bves 
are in danger." * The majority of the judges was now 
to the satisfaction of the Lord EJeputy, and he endeavoured 
to secure that the sherifis and justices of the peace should 
yield similar contentment. In October 1686, Nugent and 
he drew up a list of sheriffs for the following year and pre- 
sented the list to the nominal Lord lieutenant, Clarendon. 
That year there was but one Protestant sheriff* in all 
Ireland, and the story runs that his name had been 
inserted in a nustake for that of a namesake who was a 
Roman Catholic. The account that Macaulay gives of 
the new officials is well known, and an investigation of 
contemporary evidence leaves little doubt that his picture 
is substantially true. Many of the sheriffe of 1687 were 
re-appointed in the following year. During 1687 and 
1688 Protestuits found it difficult to recover a debt by 
execution, ** because the poverty of the sheriffs was such 

' King, p. 7 1. 
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MSB. C««,, nth Rep., pt. vi. pp. 13S-119. 

* Tnu Accounl of ikt Prtmi Suu tf Inland, London, 1 690. When the Hodk of 
Cominoai received the falte newt of Che lurrender of Derbj they were » gUd that they 
reulved not to proceed with the charge. Letter from Dublin. Inne I a, 16S9, ittsched 
Co the Jainul afOu Pnca£nri oj tki ParBamtnt in treUmd, JniK 6, 1689. Dlly't it the 
only cue of impeachment ia the annala of the Hoioe of Commoiu. G. Lord Mount- 
mom), Till Hiuaij tftkt PHwdfai Trmatelhni if tit Iriii Parliamat, 
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that all men were unwilling to trust an Execution upon a 
Bond for twenty pounds mto their hands, they not being 
responsible for so small a sum, as man^ found by too late 
an experience." ' It should be noted that the sheriffs 
were allowed to act without taking the oaths required 
by law on assuming their office. Similar changes were 
made in the ranks of the justices of the peace, and their 
number was largely augmented by the addidon of Roman 
Catholics. Some Quakers were also appointed, but their 
attitude towards the Protestants did not differ materially 
from that of the Roman Catholics, for they had been 
harshly treated.* 

[^he disarming of the settlers, their exclusion from the 
public service, the changes among the Privy Councillors. 
Judges, Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace, all pointed in 
one direaion. It was quite clear that Tyrconnel was 
determined to secure the ascendancy of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland^ The process, however, was not 
complete so long as the towns and the Act of Settlement 
remained untouched. With the former he commenced 
operations along the path he had certainly prepared most 
carefully. His sheriffs might be trusted to look after the 
representation of the towns and his judges were to try 
causes from them. From Tyrconnel's standpoint, the 
corporations stood in urgent need of remodelling. 
There were about a hundred of them and practically all 
the householders were Protestants. No supremacy could 
be consummated so long as they were left alone. The 
policy of Charles I. and Charles II. found an apt pupil in 
the Irish Viceroy. The parallel between Stuart methods 
in England in these two reigns, and methods at this time in 
Ireland, is marked and toleraUy complete.* As Charles II. 

> Hinii j cf. A SMirt FittB, LondoD, 16(9. 

■ On the favounble ittitade of Ibc Qiulten to Jima, cf. Miiure, liL 1 1. Cf. alio 
G. Stoty, IVm and Imfartial HUiij if lit Wart if Uttmd, p. 50. Two Quaken, A, 
Shiip ud S. CUmge, were made aMermen of DnUia and eicued koza their oithi. 
Ir^Maii LMmmt. 

* i*iittiag ibem into power, and diapladdt ProCcitanti to make room for tbem, 
made more noiie and raiKd King Janta more eoemki tb«n ill the other nuladmiaii- 
intiofu charted npon bu government put together. Leilie, Amtatr fo Kmg, p. iiS. 

* Clirke, ii. lo>gi j SsiHri Trmcii, ii. lob-iej. 
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attacked London, so Tyrconnel attacked Dublin.' In 
the issue the hostility of both cities proved of deadly 
import to the cause of absolute rule. As Charles had 
required the surrender of the charters of London, so 
Tyrconnel demanded those of Dublin. The Lord Deputy 
informed the Mayor and Aldermen that the Sovereign had 
graciously resolved to enki^e the privil^es of the 
corporations and for that purpose he wanted to call them 
in. Secured in their ri^ts by one hundred and thirty 
charters, the Common Council returned for an answer 
that they were content mth thor ancient government 
The reply was in vain, for Tyrconnel was resolute in his 
attack and was determined to make an example of the 
capital. The device of Charles II. was employed and a 
writ of ^Mo warranto was issued against the corporation. 
The case was tried before Chief Baron Rice in the Court 
of Elxchequer, and from this court there was practically 
no appeal. The advantages of the remodelling of the 
bench was at once evident. The corporation was not 
allowed as much time to put in their plea as was necessary 
to transcribe it. In copying out their numerous charters 
a clerk inserted the wrong date in one, but leave was 
refused them to amend the error. The decision of the 
court was given against them and their charter was taken 
from them. The other corporations took heed to this 
^gnal lesson and they either " by voluntary resignation or 
a short trial " gave up their charters.' The scheme met 
with little opposition save in Londonderry — "(a stubborn 
people as they appeared afterwards) who stood an 
obstinate suit, but were forced at last to undergo the 
same fete with the rest." ' Within two terms all the 
charters in the country were either forfeited or super- 
seded. James could see that his plan of an Irish sanctuary 
was being steadily realised.* The new charters cont^ned 



ttrjirJ, p. 158 ; Ciolfield, Yimgliai Caauil Beal, p. 379. 

* Micpbenon, Origmal Baftri, i. — 

* CUrk, 7»ihH. 

* IkUL ii. 96-9S i King, 100-104. 
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a proviso that at least two-thirds of the members 
of the corporations should be Roman Catholics. In 
Londonderry this clause was rigorously carried out. Its 
new aldermen and burgesses numbered sixty-five and out 
of these forty-five were Roman Catholics and twenty 
Protestants.' The results of this policy may be seen in 
the exodus of the settlers. They withdrew to England 
and Scotland if they were in a position to escape.* 
When Clarendon ceased to act as nominal Lord-LJeutenant 
in 16S7, fifteen hundred families crossed to England vnth 
him. 

The testimonies of Archlnshop King and Chief Justice 
Keating make possible an interesting comparison, between 
the state of Ireland when James ascended the throne in 
1685 and its state in 1688. The former informs us that 
at James's " coming to the crown Ireland was in a most 
flourishing condition. Lands were everywhere improved 
and rents advanced to near double what they had been a 
few years before. The Idngdom abounded with money ; 
trade flourished, even to the envy of our neighbours ; 
cities, especially Dublin, increased exceedingly ; gentle- 
men's seats were built or building everywhere ; and parks, 
enclosures and other ornaments were carefully promoted, 
insomuch that many places of the kingdom . . . equalled 
the improvements of England. And the King's revenue 
increased proportionably to the kingdom's advance in 
wealth, and was every day growing. It amounted to more 
than three hundred thousand pounds per annum, a sum 
suflident to defray all the expenses of the crown, and to 
return yearly a considerable sum' into England, to which 
this nation had formerly been a constant expense." The 
picture drawn by James's Chief Justice for him tn May 
1689 presents a very great contrast. "From the most 
improved and improving spot of earth in Europe ; from 
stately herds and flocks ; from plenty of money at seven 

* Maonln it in error in ttiling there wti only one Anglo-Saion in the corpontion. 
The *■ LoDdenxIa " tell m tliit— 

For boTgena lod freemen tiiiy hid choK 
Brogne nuken, botcher*, rapt, and inch m thote. 

* Williun Moljaeni Hed in 16S7J King, 105; C.SJ'^ Dem^ 16I9-90, p. 1491 
SJ^ Ahl, ffurraitt Beak 94, p. 90. 
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or eight per cent, whereby trade and industry were 
encouraged, and all upon the security of those Acts of 
Parliament; from great and convenient buildings newly 
erected in cities and other corporations, to that d^ree 
that even the City of Dublin is, since the passing of these 
Acts, and the security and quiet promised from them, 
enlarged to double what it was; and the shipping in 
divers ports were five or six times more than ever was 
known before, to the vast increase in your Majesty's 
Revenue," Ireland was reduced " to the saddest and 
most disconsolate condition of any kingdom or country 
in Europe." What he s^d in private he repeated in 
public. In his charge to the Grand Jury at the assizes 
at Wicklow he says : " There are such general and vast 
depredations in the Country that many honest men go to 
bed possessed of considerable stocks of black and white 
cattle, gotten by great labour and pdns, the industry of 
their whole lives, and in the morning when they arise not 
anything left them; but, burned out of all, to go a 
begging, all being taken away by rebels, thieves and 
robbers, the sons of violence. ... It is come to that pass, 
that a man that loses the better part of his substance 
choses rather to let that, and what he has besides, go» 
than come to give evidence. And why ? Because he is 
certain to have his house burnt and his throat cut if he 
appears against them. Good God, what a pass are we 
come to 1 ' * Tyrconnel must have been aware of the 
condition to which his policy was reducing Ireland. Did 
he reflect that these results were hindering the att^nment 
of the end he had in view ? Did he think when he com- 
plained of his difficulty in rai»ng ^^ 10,000 that his 
revolutionary tactics were to blame ? Could he not 
foresee that his treatment of the Protestants must cause a 
rebellion ? If these rebelled, his hopes must — in part, at 
least — be disappointed. Besides leaving out of account 
the probable attitude of the settlers, the effect of these 

> Suii TVio/t, xii. 615, 6]5 ; cf. Avrnx to Lania, April -^, 1S69 j Dngrigny to 
Logvoii, May—, 1690. 
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changes on English opinion could not be ignored. 
The misfortune of Tyrconnei, however, was that he 
saw events entirely from an Irish standpoint ; though 
he had spent much time in England he did not under- 
stand that country. The reception of his two dele- 
gates in London ought to have opened his eyes. On 
the Act of Setdement rested the tides of many of the 
proprietors, and to make the Roman Catholics supreme 
he must undo it. Early in 1688 he despatched two of 
his judges, Nugent and Rice, to England, and they 
earned mth them the draft of an Act for the repeal of 
the Act of Settiement. The judges thought they might 
induce the King and the PrivyCouncil to view their prop^al 
vnth ^vour. Lord Bellasis was so indignant vnth them 
that he at once proposed that they should be committed, 
or commanded to return to Dublin forthwith. Their 
mission became known in the metropolis and the mob 
assaulted them. On their way to the Council their coach 
was surrounded by boys carrying sticks with potatoes 
stuck on them, and shouting, "Make room for the Irish 
ambassadors."^ James for a while was disposed to 
support them, but the Council offered stout opposition. 
Nugent and Rice were compelled to return with their 
work unaccomplished, and with the feeling that the resist- 
ance to it came not only from the Counal but also from 
the people. Tyrconnel, however, heeded not these Mgns 
of the times, ominous though they were to his plans. 

I^ough the Viceroy had not been supported by James 
to the d^ree he had expected, in the summer of 1688 
he sent to England three thousand Irish soldie^ The 
English had not encountered soldiers from Ireland in 
their own land since the days of the Commonwealth, and 
the memories of Nantwich and Northwich were not calcu- 
lated to inspire them with marked confidence. They 
suspected that James wanted to govern them by means of 
a standing army, a project that raised the utmost abhor- 
rence in the mind or every Englishman. Rumours, akin 
to those that circulated at the time of the 1641 rebellion, 

' Harrii, Appoiiiii ; Situ Trtcu, 3 f Stent Ctmalli. 
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were the subject of frequent gossip. It is not too much to 
say that an Englishman of those times viewed an Irishman 
in the same light as an Englishman of the year 1S57 
looked upon a Hindoo. The Irish fugitives no doubt 
told the story of their hardships, and the tale did not lose 
in the teUing. In Ireland, too, many threatening signs 
X were to be observed. The farmer experienced deky and 
difficulty in getting his horses shod, for the blacksmith 
was busily engaged in making skenes and half-pikes. 
We hear of a friar who preached a sermon to soldiers, 
and the burden of his discourse was the grievous mi of 
Saul in not slayine the Amalekites. Masses were sud in 
public for an object that remuned undisclosed, and the 
average settler conceived the idea that he understood 
the secret design. The detuls of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew were conned over with a new and horrible 
interest, for some such fate seemed hanging over the 
readers thereof. To come nearer home, the doings of 
Sr Fhelim Roe in 1641 were discussed by the flickering 
light of turf fires, where the riang anger of many a father 
kindled the smouldering passions of his son. It may 
be that the Lord Deputy imagined that all these rumours 
would have no other effect than to terrify the settlers 
into acquiescence with his plans. The plan had been tried 
before and with conspicuous success. The worst of it was 
that the Irish enthusiasm might be inadvertently stimulated 
too far. That might be awkward. There are evU spirits 
which it is easier, as German l^end tells us, to r^se than 
to lay, and the spirit of ascendancy is of them. That 
there was no foundation for the rumour of the intended 
massacre of the Protestants is beyond all doubt. Tyr- 
connel had complete control of the Government, and 
he had little reason to think that he would be unable 
to overpower the setders if they dared to rise. The 
^t remans that his [lolicy had been so iU-advised in 
its inception and so hasty in its execution that it left 
no hope in the mind of the settler. While he was thus 
agitated the hints of the coming danger took a definite 
form in the shape of a letter found on the streets of 
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Comber, County Down, addressed to Lord Mount 
Alexander. The anonymous note was dated the 3rd 
of December 1688, and ran as follows : "I have written 
to you to let you know that all our Irishmen through 
Ireland is sworn : that on the ninth day of this month 
they are all to ^11 on to kill and murder man, irife and 
child ; and I desire your lordship to take care of your- 
self and all others that are judged by our men to be heads, 
for who soever of them can lull any of you, they are 
to have a Captain's place ; so my desire to your honour is, 
to look to yourself and give other noblemen warning, and 
go not out either night or day without a good guard with 
you, and let no Irishman come near you whatsoever 
he be ; so this is all from him who was your father's 
fi^end and is your friend and mil be, though I dare not be 
known, as yet, for fear of my life." ' The letter was a 
hoax, but a hoax that produced grave consequences.' 
When carburetted hydrc^en and air in certain propor- 
tions exist in a mine, no great harm ensues so long as 
they are left alone. But if a miner enters with a lighted 
candle, an explosion at once takes place. This is what 
happened in Ulster when the letter was read. In the 
exdted state of feeling its authenticity was never sus- 
pected, for it expressed current fears. Copies of it were 
scattered broadcast, and it spread with a celerity akin 
to that of the notorious chupatties of 1857. Kenmare, 
Charlevilie, and Mallow in the south, and Galway in the 
west, became centres to which the alarmed settlers fled. 
But in the north a spirit of active resistance was displayed, 
for both Enniskillen and Derry closed their gates. It is 
strange to reflect that the writing of this letter was the 
first Bnk in the chwn of events leading up to the final 
expulsion of James from Ireland. 

A copy of the anonymous letter to Lord Mount Alex- 
ander arrived at Enniskillen on the 7th of December 

' Mackenzie, Ntrraiivi sfihi S!igi if LtsJaiJiny, ch. i. j King, App. No. tl. 

* "It M> ilarmed the city (of Dublin^ thit above 5eK» ProtuUnti ■ppetred in irnu 
that Hmc night, ud nunj hundred fimilica embatked from all parta in inch canfuiion, 
that they left eveiything but their live* bebbd them," C. Lealie, jinnatr u m Bmi 
MltUd Tilt Stmt tftla Pniaunu m Inland, p. 7!. 
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1688, and caused much exatement among the people. 
On the nth came a letter from Dublin stating that 
two companies of infiintry were to be quartered m the 
town. The policy of Louvois was known to the inhabit- 
ants, and whispers of the dragonnades were bruited 
abroad. Five men, William Browning, Robert Clarke, 
William MacCarmick, James Ewart, and Allen Cathcart 
resolved to deny the soldiers entrant* to their town.' It 
is difficult to restrain a smile at this resolution when 
one learns that all the means of resistance in Enniskillen 
was ten pounds of powder, twenty firelocks, and «ghty 
men. But the little town was to show that after all a spirit 
of undaunted resolution counts for more than material 
resources. " Moral force," maintuns NapxJeon, " is to the 
physical three to one.' MacCarnuck consulted Gustavus 
Hamilton, who advised resistance. The inhabitants elected 
Hamilton as Governor and Colonel in command, and 
app)ointed Thomas Lloyd Lieutenant-Colonel, and a small 
force of two hundred foot and one hundred and fifty horse 
was formed. In spite of the opposition of Captain Corry, 
who, like Buchan at Derry, wanted to admit the soldiers, 
the drawbridge at the east end of the town was finished. 
Alt the Roman Catholic re^dents were sent away, and the 
neighbouring Protestants were asked to asast in the defence. 
Cathcart and MacCarmick were despatched to Derry in 
order to secure arms and ammunition, and to acqu^nt 
the p>eople of the maiden city of their determination to 
defend their town. They delivered a letter to Mountjoy, 
who was a nobleman with great influence in Ulster, 
from the inhatutants of Enmskillen, stating, " Our resolu- 
tions are firm and fiilly fixed to preserve this place as 
a refuge for many souls to fly if any massacre should 
be attempted, which we daily fear and tremble to think of 
... we will demean ourselves with all the sobriety imagin- 
able ; neither did it ever enter into our thoughts to spill 
one drop of blood, unless we be thereunto forced tn 

■ PidI Dane** letter to W. MicCwmick, December ■}, t6St, 

* Cf. HcDderwHi. ** To intaia the mirali of hii own meo | to Irak down the 

miraU of hii eoemjr— thete are the peit object* which, if he {U. the ftnenl) be 

imUtuHH of iDCcew, he mMt alw*;! keep in view." 
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our own defence, or to take from any nun the value 
of a iarthing."' Clearly for the present defence, not 
defiance, was the motto of the Enniskilleners. Though 
their town had no walls, still it was protected by the waters 
of Lough Erne.^ This natural fortification was, however, 
impurra by the freezing of the lake, whereup>on the men, 
like the Russians at the passage of the Beresina, 1812, 
resorted to the device of breaking the ice around the town. 
Their spirit was such that when the supply of swords and 
pikes failed them, the smiths were ordered to fasten the 
blades of the scythes to the ends of poles. Derry 
could not send arms and ammunition for they were all 
wanted at home. Hugh Hamilton and Cathcart were 
ordered to go to England to procure these necessaries, 
and to assure the Prince of Orange of their adherence 
to his cause.' They were to show how important was 
thnr town as being the "only inlet from Connaught 
to Ulster." * It was in feet the key of Ulster from the 
side of Connaught, and if it were captured Deny could 
not long hold out. A letter from the Governor to Lord 
Mountjoy containing the following words : " We stand 
upon our guard and do resolve by the bles^ng of God 
rather to meet our danger than expect it," marks 
the new spirit beginning to prevail.* On the nth of 
March 16S9, in the market-place of Enniskillen, William 
and Mary were proclumed King and Queen amidst a 
scene of great enthusiasm. Lundy tried to persuade the 
zealous inhabitants of both Enniskillen and Cavan that 
they ought to retire to Derry. He was unsuccessfiil in this 
plan, but the appearance of the army of Lord Galmoy at 
Cavan compelled the inhabitants to withdraw to Enniskdlen 
in most piteous plight. Galmoy advanced to Belturbet 
and began the siege of Crom.' Much of his success 

■ M*cCtnnick, FarrJur /mfartUi A<amiU ^iJu Aciimi aftki InmiUllmg lUm, p. 1 1. 
On Mauatjoy, d. Avaiu to LouU, April 13, 16S9. 

* Macaritt Bxtidiwit, jii-^ii, ]i]. g 

* Their comroinion (rem BDnitkillen bean thi diti of Juiuiry iG, 16S-. 

* HsniiltOD'> Aetitm of tit EaniiktUai Ma, p. 58 ; MicCirmicIc, p. ij. 

■ Wolfcle/i Dopatch to Sdwinberg; Lnuba GmtiH, Q-^, 16— i Letin', 

Mirth 1 690, from an officer it Belturbet. CoatriM Macariat EitciiBmi, j 14. Berwick 
•Utea thit Wobeley't forcei numbered jooo foot betidei 300 hone ! 
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depended upon the old Chinese military policy of scaring 
the enemy by an imposing appearance before the fight 
began. He employed a curious device to conceal his 
lack of cannon. Two cannon were constructed of 
tin, bound with whip-cord, and covered with buckram. 
These were drawn by sixteen horses as if they were 
real guns, and with these he threatened to batter 
down the castle. A voUey of firearms was the sole 
answer the tiny garrison vouchsafed to give. Meanwhile 
Hamilton hurried two hundred men to their relief, and 
the united forces routed the Jacobite general.^ He 
retreated to Belturbet, where he stained his name by 
an act of gross treachery. One of his captains, Brian 
Magiure, had been captured at Crom, and Galmoy offered 
to exchange Captain Dixie for him. The proposal was 
accepted and Maguire released. When the prisoner 
came to Belturbet Galmoy tried Dixie and another 
prisoner, Charleton, on the charge of high-treason. The 
two were offered life and liberty if they became Roman 
Catholics and followed the Jacobite banner. They scorn- 
fully rejected these infamous terms, and were hanged 
from a signpost in Belturbet. Maguire, to his honour 
be it s^d, was so indignant with Galmoy that he re- 
signed his commission. This futhless deed left a marked 
impression in Ireland, for the tale speedily went 
abroad." It embittered the whole contest and made 
many men determined not to give or recave quarter from 
a Jacobite.* 

Emboldened by their success at Crom, the Ennis- 
killeners sallied forth and attacked the enemy wherever 
and whenever an opportunity presented itself. Limdy 
renewed his efforts to make them retire to Derry. In 
this he was unsuccessful, though he persuaded the men 
of Dungannon and Sligo to withdraw. The misfortune 
of the latter town proved of good service to Enniskillen, 



* MicCarroick, p. ji : Hunilton, p. 12 ) IrilanJ'i Lamaaaiai, tlc^ virilia tj t* 
EngUik FniBiamt tiai Cmlj larrtvily aeaftd viti AiiLifiJhm i/mat, p. 31 j Stunr, p- 7 i 
Hirrit, p. 1 1 5 ; Namam of lit MunUri ptrftirartJ M tit Freliumi n IrtUni ly ttt 
Itf Khi yama'i jtpHii, p. 1 J. 
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for two troops of horse and six companies of foot 
arrived from it. Hamilton at last returned irom 
England and brought with him supplies, but of 
these Lundy allowed merely mx barrels of powder 
and sixty old musket -barrels to be forwarded to 
Governor Gustavus Hamilton. The new troops and the 
A'esh supfdies, slight as they were, encouraged Colonel 
Uoyd to pursue the enemy at Trillick and Augher, and 
he routed them at Belleek, returning with horses, cattle, 
sheep, and provisions.' At the end of May he had cleared 
the enemy out of the county of Cavan and proceeded to 
Kells, within thirty miles of the capital. Hamilton 
marched to Omagh to make an attempt to relieve Derry, 
but the advance of a large force under Qancarty compelled 
his retreat." As a result of this enterprising policy the 
men of Enniskillen never lacked anything. During the 
war Hamilton proudly informs us that in his market-place 
a good milch cow cost no more than eighteenpence and a 
cow not giving milk sold for one-third of that price.' 

While the men of Enniskillen were winning these 
triumphs matters were not so prosperous in Derry, though 
one piece of notable fortune befell the northern city in die 
temporary removal of its garrison. The place had been 
garrisoned by Lord Mountjoy's regiment, and, as he and 
his men were for the most fart Protestants, the citizens 
were satisfied with them. In his desire to aid his master, 
Tyrconnel had ordered troops to move to Hounslow 
Heath, and to fill their place Mountjoy was commanded 
to march to Dublin at the end of November 1688. The 
Earl of Antrim had lately raised a regiment, con^sting 
largely of Roman Catholics, and it was sent to Derry. 
As the men had recently been enlisted they were not in 
a position to take up quarters immediately, and for a 
fortnight the town was widiout a garrison. The blunder 
was cnminal. Avaux remarked that "the man who would 
have served the King of France, his master, as Tyrconnel 

1 Himiltiin, p. tg; MicCarmick, pp. 40-41. 

■ Wan a Irilioid litvian Atir Mnjruit^ Armf aid At Ftrca if At laU Jtoif yama 
(LondoD, 1690). 

* Himilton, p. 17 j MieCirmiek, pp. 37-39. 
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served James in taking away Mountjoy's foment, would 
have lost his head." In another sense the Lord Deputy did 
lose his head, for this fatal mistake rendered the siege 
possible. News came on the 7th of December from Mr. 
George Philips of Newtownlimavady that Antrim's force 
wasapproaching,and the same day Mr. George Canning sent 
to Derry a copy of the notorious anonymous letter of the 
3rd of December 1688. Men remembered that another 
such letter had saved Parliament from the consequences 
of the Gunpowder Plot, and that the capture of Dublin in 
1641 was prevented by as improbable a discovery as this 
letter. To people in this frame of mind the sight of 
Antrim's red shaiiks was enough. They heard the soldiers 
were coming " without any arms besides skeans, clubs, and 
such other weapons as kearns and tones used." ' The 
authorities, however, shrank from the extreme step of 
refusing entry to the king's troops, but the matter was 
taken out of their hands by the action of the people. As 
the officers and men drew near the Ferry quay entrance 
some apprentices rushed out, drew up the drawbridge and 
locked the gate while the soldiers were but some sixty yards 
distant.^ Thus on this eventful 7th of December did the 
citizens of Derry cross the Rubicon, though with grave 
misgivings. Imbued with the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings, the Deputy Mayor, Buchan, and the Bishop, 
Hopkins, counselled submission. *' My Lord," replied 
Irwin, one of the apprentice boys, *' your doctrine's very 
good, but we cant now hear you out."* Arms and 
ammunition were taken from the magazines, and a 
guard was mounted. Haunted still by the dread of 
the massacre, the Protestants ordered the Roman 
Catholics out of the city. Fearing for the conse- 
quences of the shutting of the gates^ some respon^ble 
citizens wrote to Mountjoy explaining the action of " the 

1 Kng, p. 115. 

■ Thdr uma ire H. Cimptie,* W. Crookihinlu, R, Sbcmrd,* D. Slmnrd,* A. 
Irwin, I. Stemrd,* R. MoTWin,' A. Cnnningbani, S. HanC, J. Spike, J. ConniDghain, 
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rabble " and trusting " your lordship will represent our 
danger to His Excellency, the necessity we are under, and 
obtain from him his allowance and countenance for secur- 
ing ourselves from these Ulster enemies." ' One may 
lewdly conjecture that the real purpose of this com- 
munication was to g^n time until the writers saw the 
squadron of William s^ into the Lough. It was on that 
fateful day, Sunday the 9th of December, that the ex- 
pected massacre was to take place, but the 9th came and 
went and not a single Protestant lost his life.^ It was 
then ai^ed that the day of revenge was only put off, and 
that therefore it behoved all to be on their guard. 
Moreover, William had entered London and it was certain 
that Tyrconnel would not yield to him without a fight. 
These considerations were placed before the citizens by 
David Cairns, and they determined to continue their de- 
fen^ve attitude. He organised them into a regular force 
of six companies over each of which he placed a captun, a 
lieutenant, and an ensign.* like the Enniskilleners, they 
resolved to send a deputation to London, and accord- 
ingly Cairns was despatched to pray for speedy succour, 
especially from the Irish Sodety, their landlords and 
friends.* 

Tyrconnel was naturally much disturbed by this un- 
expected opposition from a mere handful of men. He 
stormed and raged and burnt his wig in his fury. At first 
he threatened to use force in order to restore the rebellious 
inhabitants to their all^iance, but the tidings of the 
triumphal march of William moderated the violence of 
his wrath. Mountjoy was consequently sent north again 
with six companies of his regiment. So far the citizens 
remained loyal to James, though they were resolute in 
admitting no papists into their city.' Mountjoy secured 

< The dite of thb letter ii Deamber 9, i6IS. tAxdaniit, Narraiivi sf die Siigi tf 
LMdsaJirry, App., p. 47, i;^. 

* Story, p. 3. 
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admission for two of his companies, all Protestants, but 
as the other four included Roman Catholics they were 
quartered at Strabane, Newtownstewart, and Raphoe.^ 
The people, however, made it a condition that their com- 
panies should mount guard in turn with the trained 
soldiers.* Having arranged matters in the north, Mount- 
joy was called to Dublin in January, and his second in 
command, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Lundy, became 
Governor. 

Before his recall the people of Enmskilten sent him a 
deputation asking, Uke the Derrymen, for a favourable 
consideration of their case. " My advice to you is," he 
replied, " to submit to the King's authority." *' What, my 
lord," remarked one of the amazed deputies, '* are we to 
at still and let ourselves be butchered ? " " The King," 
answered Mountjoy, " will jMrotect you." *' If all that we 
hear be true," retorted the del^ate, "his Majesty will 
find it hard enough to protect himself." Beirbre New 
Year's Day the flight of James to France proved that he 
was unable to defend himself, much less his subjects. His 
rival entered the metropolis, and he was asked to assume 
the administration of the realm. In his task of govern- 
ance it was at once evident that Ireland must take a 
jM-ominent part and that much would depend upon the 
attitude of the Lord Deputy, Tyrconnel seemeid to be 
in a state of bewilderment, for the course of events had 
moved fast. He removed Mountjoy out of the way 
by sending him along with Chief Baron Rice on a 
pretended embassy to France in order to place before 
James the position of aflairs, and to ascertain, if possible, 
whether his master would make terms with the Prince of 
Orange. These instructions accompanied Mountjoy, but 
Rice bore others of a different kind. He was commanded 
to inform James that Mountjoy was the friend of the 
Protestants, and as such he had been sent to the Court 
of Saint Germains to deprive them of their leader. The 
king was exhorted to come to Ireland with a French army, 

' Mtckcaiic, 169. 
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for the people were true to him. But if he could not 
come, Tyrconnel stated that he would put the country 
under the protection of France rather than submit to the 
rule of the Prince of Orange.' Mountjoy was thrown 
into the Bastille, and the news of this treachery, added 
to the case of Capt^n Di^e, convinced Ulstermen that 
no reliance need be placed on the faith of the enemy. For 
a time the English thought that the flight of the master 
implied the submission of the servant, and, acting upon 
this belief, William resolved to sound Tyrconnel to sec 
if this were so. No less a diplomatist than Sir William 
Temple was consulted, and he advised the use of Richard 
Hamilton's services in this deUcate task, and promised 
the aid of his son John. Hamilton had been sent by 
Tyrconnel, his brother-in-law, to England to ruse troops 
for James, but when the cause of the Revolution triumphed 
he accepted the new order of things. He now otTered to 
reason with his former colleague, the Lord Deputy, and 
assured William that he would conduct matters to a 
prosperous issue.' Hamilton came to Dublin and saw 
that his task was hopeless. Tyrconnel had raised the 
passions of the people to such a pitch that he perceived 
the imposMbility of calming them. They informed him 
that if he dreamt of making a treaty with the invader 
they would burn him in his palace and would beg Louis 
to act as their protector.* The hesitation of Tyrconnel, 
probably feigned, came to an end. He persuaded Hamilton 
to serve his old master, and together they set to work in 
order to prepare for his coming. John Temple took 
the news of this treachery so much to heart that he 
committed suicide near London Bridge. The last lines 
he wrote were these : " My folly in undertaking what 
I could not execute hath done the King great prejudice 
which cannot be stopped. No easier way for me than 
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this — May his undertaking prosper — May he have a 
blessing." ^ 

To the men of Ulster it was evident that they too 
must make preparations in order to ward off the coming 
attack. The landlords b^an to enrol their tenants into 
regiments and to provide them with arms.' No leader 
or dominating personality arose, and thdr movements 
were consequently fitful.' The need of a central guiding 
body was fdt, and on the 17th of January 1689 a councU 
of the chief men of the province was formed at Hills- 
borough.* Here they consulted with other prominent 
landlords and arranged their plans for defence and attack. 
In the month of its formation and the succeeding month 
the Council organised attempts to take Carrtckfergus, 
Lisburn, Belfast, and Newry. The endeavour to capture 
the castle of Carrickfergus proved ineffective, and Friar 
O'Haggerty wrote to the Lord Deputy informing him 
** that they (i.e. the Protestants) were untrained and had 
few experienced officers ; that the most part were without 
arms ; and such as had them, their arms were unfixt and 
unfit for service ; that they were very much scattered 
and their number not near what had been written and 
was confidently reported in Dublin ; and that they wanted 
all ammunition and necessary provisions for appearing in 
the field." * Tyrconnel saw irom this communication 
that all was not yet over, that with a determined effort 
the north might be crushed and that James, supported by 
French influence, might still rule at all events in Ireland. 
He disarmed the south on the 23rd of February, and 
Munster was therefore quiet. Rapidity is of the very 
essence of success in military afi^airs, and the same week 
that placed O'Haggerty's missive in Tyrconnel's hands 
saw Richard Hamilton sent to Ulster as lieutenant- 
General with about a thousand efficient soldiers and two 
thousand recruits.' James too in a short time was to land 

' LuttnU't Ditrj. ' Irtlani'i Ijntenraiitn, p, io. 

* King, pp. 11; and 141; Story, p. 11 ; Nan-eiivi i/iht Murdirt, pp. 11-17. 
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with skilled officers and men, military requisites and money. 
The expected advent of the king with more adequate 
resources stimulated Tyrconnel to unwonted efforts, and 
he assured Hamilton that notlung would be wanting on 
his part to complete the subjugation of Ulster. On the 
7th of March i68|- he issued a proclamation calling the 
rebels to their alliance, dialing them with murdering 
mea and plundering thdr estates, and exempting ten 
leading gentlemen from pardon.' 

James had at last decided to yield to the entreaties 
of his lieutenant and to come to Ireland, a decision which 
must have gratified his royal ally. The ability to read 
the character of men, which, to some degree, Lotus 
certainly possessed, was denied alt<^ther to his ally at 
Saint Germains, whose incapacity was occasionally revealed 
in his selection of instruments. Lauzun, one of Louis's 
least capable generals, was prime fevourite with James, 
and had the ktttr had his own way would have been 
entrusted with the command of the expedition to Ireland. 
He was, however, on bad terms with Louvois, the great 
French minister, who was resolute in his determination 
that Lauzun should not receive the hoped-for command. 
Once ^;ain French jealousy imperilled the success of 
an undertaking, and one of vital moment not only to 
James, but even more to Louis. Not many men were 
embarked but arms for 10,000 men, lai^e supplies of 
ammunition, and 500,000 crowns in gold were sent.' 
The two able generals for which Tyrconnel had pleaded 
were, however, provided, for the chief command was given 
to the experienced Count of Rosen. Under him were 
Maumont, a lieutenant-^neral, and Pusignan, a brigadier. 
For the work of training and organisng the Irish army 
about 400 c^)tains, lieutenants, cadets, and gunners were 
carefully selected. Nothing was left undone to secure 

' Cr. Williim'i ProclimitiOD j C.SJ'., Dam^ February iz, i6Sj, p. 6. 
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the comfort of the sovereign. On the r5th of February 
he came to bid farewell to his host. " I hope," sud the 
courtly lx>uis, " that we are about to part, never to meet 
again in this world. That is the best wish I can form 
for you. But, if any evil chance should force you 
to return, be assured that you will find me to the last 
such as you have found me hitherto." Doubtless he 
hoped that James would provide sufficient employment 
for Hs great adversary for at least the next ten years, 
and if he kept him busy for a longer period so much 
the better. That Loius's interests might not be neglected, 
the Count of Avaux accompanied the expedition, and a 
more fwthful servant a master could scarcely hope to find. 
Though not a great diplomatist, he was a highly capable 
one, and read character shrewdly enough to use good 
instruments. He possessed the exact qualifications for 
playing the game of intrigue in the interests of France, 
and he served his king with whole-hearted devotion. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday the i2th March James 
arrived in the harbour of Kinsale, and received a hearty 
reception.' Tyrconnel met him at Girk on the 14th and 
gave him good news.' His report was, in the main, a 
very reassuring document: — "That he had sent down 
LJeutenant-General Hamilton with about 2500 men, 
being as many as he could spare from Dublin, to make 
head against the rebels in Ulster, who were masters of all 
that province except Charlemont and Carrickfergus; that 
most part of the Protestants in other parts of the king- 
dom had been up; that in Munster they had possessed 
themselves of Castle Martyr and Bandon, but were 
forced to surrender both places and were totally reduced 
in those parts by Lieutenant-General Macarthy and were 
in a manner totally suppressed in the other two provinces; 
that the bare reputation of an Army had done it, together 
with the diligence of the Catholic nobility and gentry, 
who had rased above fifty regiments foot and several 

' Jtteiiii Narraiivt, 46-50. Six cama of Jimc*** liiliin arc acutely aualyted. 
■ Avagi, March ^, ifitg, March ^ 16(9. 
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.troops of horse and dr^oons; that he had distributed 
amongst them about 20,000 arms, but most were so old 
and unserviceable that not above one thousand of the fire- 
arms were found afterwards to be of any use; that the 
old troops, consisting of one battalion of Guards, together 
with Macarthy's, Clancarty's, and Newcomen's r^ments, 
were pretty well armed, as also seven companies of 
Mountjoy's which were with them, the other six having 
stayed in Derry, with Colonel Limdy and Gustavus 
Hamilton, the lieutenant-Colonel and Major of that 
regiment; that he had three r^ments of horse — Tyr- 
connel's, Russell's, and Galmoy's — and one of dragoons ; 
that the Cathdics of the country had no arms, whereas 
the Protestants had that plenty, and the best horses in 
the kingdom ; for great artillery he had but eight small 
field-pieces in a. condition to march, the rest not mounted, 
no stores in the magazines, little powder and ball, all the 
officers gone to England and no money in cash," ' James 
was also informed that " the Protestants of the south were 
disarmed and that although those of the north were 
everjfwhere fleeing before the king's troops, they would 
make a stand at Londonderry, which fc»- Ireland is a 
town of some strength ; and that the struggle there 
might last for some days." ' On these reports James 
thus comments in his Memoirs : " This was the condition 
of Ireland at his Majesty's landing, there was a great 
deal of goodwill in the Kingdom but little means to 
execute it, which made the Prince of Orange slight it 
to that degree he did ; but as soon as he heard of the 
King's being gone thither (who he imagined would not 
come unprovided with what they most wanted) was 
hugely surprised." That James was not dissatisfied with 
the position of affairs is evidenced by his creating the 
Lord Deputy Duke of Tyrconnel. 

He took measures to forbid the export of wool to 
England, but allowed it to be sent to France. He com- 
menced his journey to his capital, and arriving on Sunday 

' Clarke, yamti II, ; cf, O'Kellji'i Maariat ErdJiam, p. 197. 
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the 24th was greeted with many demonstrations of joy. 
The mimcians played the appropriate air "The King 
enjoys his own again." Tyrconnel bore the sword of 
state before him. The judges, the heralds, and the lord 
mayor with the aldermen, took part in the state proces- 
sion, James, met at the castle gate by four of his bishops 
bearing the Host, alighted from his horse and fell on his 
knees to recdve the blessing Avm his primate. Then he 
arose and was led to the chapel of his palace, once — 
strangely enough — the riding house of Henry Cromwell. 
Over the castle waved a banner inscribed with mi device — 



The next morning he summoned a meeting of the 
Privy Coundl, erased the name of Lord Granard and 
Chid^ Justice Keating from its Ust, and ordered Avaux and 
Bishop Cartwright to be sworn in.' He then issued a 
series of proclamations attempting to raise the value of the 
currency, calling a Parliament for the 7th of May follow- 
ing, requiring all who had fled from the kingdom to 
return under pledge of protection, commending his 
Roman Catholic subjects for having armed themselves, 
wdering all who were not in the service to store thdr 
guns, directing the carriage of proviaons to the north, 
and forbidding his army from seizing any mthout pay- 
ment. 

James now found that two distinct, even contradictory, 
lines of policy were pressed upon him by his English and 
Irish supporters respectively. The features of the 
English Jacobite are well known for they have been drawn 
by a succession of skilled artists, and in him is to be 
(kerned the characteristic weakness of the House of 
Stuart — a greater regard for dynastic than for national 
interests. To him the sovereign meant a great deal, the 
state very little indeed. The Lwd's Anointed might 

1 At the Gencnl Election of 1891 thac woritt mppeved. The Celtic nee 
uucMM Idng memanei, Aptiigy fir Ae Fretttma ef Irtltni i Samtri TratO, tdL u.{ 
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commit iniquity and still be able to rely upon the per- 
sonal devotion of his liege. On the other hand, the 
features of the Iriah Jacobite cannot be drawn in clear 
outUne, for they are sometimes veiled in the shifting 
mists of variety, sometimes hidden in the dim shadows of 
uncertwnty. His ancestors cared for the first James 
because he was descended from their own Milesian kings, 
but this attachment was not redprocated, and the feeling 
passed away. The Celt wants to see a sovereign r^ularly 
in order to adore him. James I. he never saw, and the 
ministers he sent failed to develop the feeling of devoted- 
ness to his dynasty. Moreover, all the traditions of an 
Irish Jacobite wo^ those of a man with ancestors in per- 
mstent opposition to the line of Stuart. His grand^ther 
perhaps shared the flight of the earls to Spain. His 
father, it may be, had Borne his part in the rebellion of 
1641. He had been despoiled of^some, if not all, of his 
family estate by Charles II. The romantic devotion of the 
Highlander to the name of Stuart meant absolutely nothing 
to him. The Jacobite poetry of Scotland and the paralld 
poetry of Ireland offer a strange contrast — the former is 
dynastic and personal, the latter is neither; it speaks almost 
exclu^vely of Ireland and exhibits a passionate devotion 
to it. The Highland loyal fervour was inconceivable to 
the Celt, for to him the words sovereign and oppressor 
were more or less, chiefly more, convertible terms. A 
follower of William cared as much for James as he 
himself cared. In fact the attitude of Louis of France 
and the Jacobite of Ireland to the fallen monarch was not 
widely different. They both used him for a definite 
purpose, and when this use was fulfilled they intended to 
pay but scant attention to the instrument they had 
employed. It was the intention of Louis that James should 
keep William busily engaged in order that he might have 
DO leisure to thwart his continental schemes. The Irish 
Jacobite aimed at recovering the land of his forefathers 
as the reward of his support of James.' His grievances 
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were mainly economic, and the year 1688 seemed to 
present a suitable opportunity for their redress. By 
supporting James he might secure the co-operation of 
France and thus pave the way to a restoration of his own 
ancient possessions, for the defeat of England would 
inevitably mean the disappearance of the colonist. He 
cared but little that James should recover his throne in 
England. That James should recover England was not 
a matter of the smallest interest to him. In fact his 
interests and those of James were in direct opposition. Il* 
James were king once more of England, he must pay 
heed to his subjects there, and this meant that he could 
not yield suiEcient deference to the wishes ot the Irish 
Jacobite. He wanted in the last resort the independence 
of his native island with perhaps James reigning over 
him. 

To the English Jacobite these aspirations were largely 
incomprehensible. He regarded Dublin as one stage in the 
return journey to London.' He was as much an exile in 
Dublin Casde as he had been at Saint Germains. In fact 
of the two coiuts he much preferred the latter, for there 
he met men whom he understood and whose feelings he 
could divine. Moreover, he perceived that if his master 
yielded to the pressure of the Irish Jacobite, his hopes of 
crossing the Irish Sea to England were never destined to 
be realised. When measures were proposed the thought 
could never be long absent from his mind. What will be 
the opinion of England about them ? He knew that if 
the Irish party despoiled the Protestants in Ireland alt his 
chances were doomed. If, on the other hand, James's 
policy showed a broad-minded toleration to them, thep his 
prospects of recall vastly improved. It is to James's 

miner of no intereU to them wfaether he won bick hii EngUih cronn or Dot. The 
King wiibeil to labdiw hii rebelliaiu (ubjecti ia Engluiil with IHih help, but he iii not 
with to IcMcn EngUih power in Irelaml. 
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credit that he tried — for a time, at least — to hold the 
balance true. He drew up a proclamation assuring the 
colonists of thdr restoration to their estates and of their 
admission to office, but the Irish and French successfidly 
opposed its publication. 

The despatches of Tyrconnel and the Journal of John 
Stevens reveal the existence of the chasm that yawned 
between the two types of thought. The want of sympathy 
and the lack of understanding are plunly visible in every 
line they write. The prevailing Irish sentiments can be 
seen in Bishop Molowny's letter to Bishop Tyrrel, wherein 
he warns his correspondent that a grave fallacy lurks in 
the theory that a^irs in England must be arranged as an 
indispensable preliminary to the settlement of meir own 
restoration : " Which is the same as to say at Doomsday : 
For never a Catholic or other Englishman will ever think 
or make a step, nor suffer the King to make a step for 
your restoration, but leave you as you were hitherto and 
leave your enemies over your heads to crush you any time 
they please, and cut you off root and branch as they now 
publicly declare ; and blame themselves they have not 
taken away your lives along with your estates long ago I 
nor is there any English CathoUc or other, of what quality 
or degree soevo* alive, that will stick to sacrifice all Ireland 
for to save the least interest of his own in England and 
would as mllingly see all Ireland over inhabited by 
English of whatsoever religion, as by the Irish. And yet 
by their fine politics, they would persuade the Irish to come 
and save their houses from burning, whilst they leave their 
own on fire ; which is no better than to look upon people 
as so many fools, when everybody knows that charity 
begins at home ; that one's charity for himself is the rule 
and measure of that he ought to have for his neighbour ; 
diliges proximum tuum sicut ieipsum. Is it not a better and 
more Christian policy for the King and all that are ^thfiil 
unto him, to restore first a whole Kingdom that stands out 
for him, when all the rest failed, to their birthright which 
they have been out of these thirty-six years only for being 
obstinately loyal to his father, brother and himself, than to 
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displease those who have been and are still loyal (and who 
can get any condition they please from the enemy to join 
mth them), by thus pleasing or trimming with those who 
never were, or ever will be true or futhful ; and when 
they are thus restored, and no enemies left in their bowels 
that can do his Majesty or them any harm then to go in a 
strong body tt^ether with his Majesty into England, join 
with all such that will prove faithful and loyal and so 
restore his Majesty to his throne, and each one to his 
right ? I would fain know from these trimming politics 
whether it be not securer and more honourable for the 
King to offer all fair means and shew his clemency to his 
people when he is in condition to force them to what he 
pleases to exact of them, than to be duly undervaluing 
himself by offering them all the fair means imaginable 
which they slight and scorn, because they seeing he has no 
means to force them or do them harm, think he does all 
only out of fear, and not by any sincere or true affection ? 
And I would fain further know, if it be not better and 
greater policy for him to put the Kingdom of Ireland (still 
so loyal unto him) upon the best and highest foot both 
ecclesiastical and temporal he can contrive, and yet grant- 
ing nothing but its natural right and due, that it may be a 
check upon the people of England, who are ready every 
new moon to rebel, than to keep it still in a continual 
slavery and fiJl dependence on such perfidious and incon- 
stant people, and himself deprived of the support he can 
still have from thence agwnst their revolt ? I dare aver, 
if Ireland were put upon such a foot by the King, he shall 
never fear any rebellion in England especially if Scotland 
be faithfiil to him and France a friend ; all which can 
now be well contrived and concerted." ' 

The last sentence gives an important clue to the policy 
pursued by the Irish Jacobites, for they followed Bishop 
Molowny's advice and placed implicit trust in France. Of 
course Avaux sympathised with the Bishop, for though 
their ums were different the measures they advocated were 
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identical.* Tyrconnel and the French were de«rous of 
leading James in one path, while Melfort and the English 
wanted to conduct him along a road diametrically oppo^te. 
James saw, on the one hand, that he must assist the Irish 
to realise the hopes rused by his own Lord Deputy ; on the 
other, that if he expected to be restored to England he 
must protect the colonists. The two hnes of poucy were 
absolutely incompatible, but, standing hesitatingly at the 
parting of the ways, he tried to achieve the impossible, and 
efkct a conciliation of diveigent interests by a policy 
of mere oscillation. Thus at one time he urged the 
Protestant bishops to oppose the repeal of the Act of 
Settlement, at another he insisted on its speedy revocation. 
An extract A-om the journals of the proceedings in the 
Irish Parliament reveals the vacillating character of his 
policy. On the 28th of May 1689, a motion of 
adjournment for a holiday was brought forward. The 
kingasked, "What holiday?" Answer, "The restoration 
of his brother and himself.** He replied, " The fitter to 
restore those loyal Catholic gentlemen who had suffered 
with htm and been kept unjustly out of their estates. The 
motion rejected." James saw at the time, and more 
clearly long afterwards, that his land policy must set the 
English laction against the Irish. Two passages in his 
Memoirs are highly significant. " Nothing but his un- 
willingness,'* he maintains, "to di^ust those who were 
otherwise affertionate subjects could have extorted his 
consent to the Irish policy from him. It had mthout 
doubt been more generous in the Irish not to 
have pressed so hard upon their prince when he lay so 
much at their mercy, and more prudent not to have 
grasped at regaining all before they were sure of keeping 
what they already possessed.** *'But the Irish, by reckoning 
themselves sure of their game, when in r^ity they had 
the worst of it, thought or nothing but settling themselves 
in riches and plenty by breaking the Act of Settlement, 
and by that means raise new enemies before they were 

» Of. Anui, ""• *S , 1689, April ^. 
Apr. 4' ^ ' ij 
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secure of mastering those they had already on their hands." 
He jdelded to pressure, and, unfortunately for him, it 
became known that he would yield to pressure. Louis and 
Avaux at last triumphed, and James became as clay in the 
hand of the potter. The two Frenchmen discerned that 
the prospects of a counter English revolution were small 
indeed, while those of an Irish revolution were tolerably 
great. Ireland might pos^bly secure a nominal independ- 
ence, but France would be the power behind the throne. 
The colonists could be expelled, the Roman Catholics 
restored, and their Church be made the established Church 
of the nation. Ireland would be linked to France by the 
strong tie of a common hostility to England. Louis might 
count on the Irish to fight his batdes and their land 
to provision his troops. The harbours of the country, 
especially in the south, would ailbrd support to his navy 
whence his ships might issue forth to harass the trade of 
England. Little wonder then that with these aims in view 
Avaux supported the Irish party so heartily. Louvois 
was delighted to receive from his political agent such wel- 
come news. The best thing, Louvois replied, that King 
James could do would be to fot^et that he had ever reigned 
in Great Britain and to think only of putting Ireland into 
a good condition, and of establishing himself firmly there.' 
The policy of France had won a complete triumph with 
the success of the diplomacy of the wily Avaux, and Louis 
now seemed to hold mthin his grasp the necessary instru- 
ments for his deeply l^d plans. 

> LoDVOii te AvauK, Jgnc-^i 1689, 
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CHAPTER III 

THE STRUGGLE IN THE NORTH 

An opportunity was not wanting to test the influence of 
the Irish and English factions, and it was evident that 
James felt reluctant to throw himself completely into the 
hands of the Irish. Troops under the t»igadier, Pusig- 
nan, were sent north to reinforce the Jacobite army, and 
the question that exercised the parties was, Should James 
follow them ? or, Should he stay in Dublin ? Both sides 
set forth plausible reasons why James should or should 
not go. But behind it all lay the real issue at stake — 
Were the English or the Irish to rule in the counsels of 
James? If he remained in Dublin, there was little doubt 
that the French party would win the day, while if he 
marched northwards the English stood to gun a deci^ve 
victory.* When Londonderry fell — and its fell was 
believed to be imminent — he might sail for Scotland, 
where his House was sure of loyal, personal support.' 

In the Coundl a trial of strength ensued between 
Tyrconnel and Melfort, and the latter won, to the deep 
mortification of Avaux.* The French ambassador accur- 
ately diagnosed the underlying motives of these prominent 
advocates of the opposing policies. Of Tyrconnel he 
wrote enthuaastically. " If he were a born Frenchman he 

> Bat. MSS. Cm. lii. 7. 140. SaraSdd mttn that the French iatcnit i* tm 
ptedomiDint io Iitliiid, lod thit the iMe king andot bcrtow loj CMuiderible place* 
upon *ay vrithaot the coiuent of the French unbuaidor. 

* Amu to Lonvoii, - 
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could not be more zealous for the interests of France." * 
Of Melfort he truly observed : " He is ndther a good 
Irishman nor a good Frenchman. All his afiections are 
set on his own country." ' It is impossible to state more 
lucidly or more concisdy the essential difference between 
the competing iactions. 

James set out on his march Ulsterwards, and Avaux 
accompanied him, resolved, if opportunity oflered, to 
discount the advantage gained by his adversary. Tyr- 
connel was left in Dublin in chaise, but in a subtle sense 
he went with them, for in the desertion of the country they 
beheld the results of his policy.' The people had fled, 
and it was consequently difficult to provide sustenance for 
either man or b«ist. Even at the royal table food was 
so scarce that guests had thdr bread and wine careRiUy 
doled out to them. Rumour went that bad as was their 
plight at present, it would become much worse when they 
marched from Charlemont to Strabane. The weather 
too proved unpropitious, and the elements fought against 
them. When they reached Omagh on the i6th of 
April, James received alarming letters, announcing that 
at Strabane the Protestants had assembled in strength, and 
that near the mouth of the Foyle English men-of-war 
had been sighted.' The untoward news shook the 
resolution of James, and, to the despwr of Melfort and 
the delight of Avaux, he announced his determination to 
retrace his steps. They returned to Charlemont, but 
. there James found awaiting him a despatch telling him 
that ^e Protestants of Strabane had retired before 
Hamilton, and that Derry must shortly surrender. The 
wavering monarch once more changed his mind, and that 
night he again rode northward,' Avaux, overcome by 
the hardships of the journey and piqued by Melfort's 
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fresh triumph, deBnitely decided to go back. His decision 
served his cause. The farther north James went the 
more the Irish distrusted him. The farther south Avaux 
came the more they believed in him. The Irish deter- 
mination to rely on French assistance seemed to receive 
a fresh impulse. 

In the meantime Hamilton had been conducting hi& 
campmgn with surpriMne rapidity. His policy was to 
bring matters to a head as swiftly as possible ; on the 
other hand, his enemies resorted to Fabian tactics of 
masterly inactivity until an army should arrive from 
England. The Central Council procl»med William and 
Mary King and Queen in the market-places at Armagh 
and at HiUsborough, and the other towns devoted to them. 
Tyrconnel, imitating the methods of William, asked the 
Reverend Alexander Osborne to assure the northern 
leaders of free pardon in case they should lay down their 
arms. Osborne merely promised to convey this message, 
but in addition thereto he placed before the nobility and 
gentry at Loughbrickland a memorandum of his own.' 
Of its seven heads three deserve quotation. " 1. That 
for the Irish army, though their horses were good, yet 
their riders were but contemptible fellows, many of them 
having been lately cow-herds, etc.* 2. That their pro- 
visions of ammunition were not plentiful. 3. That should 
those of the north comply with the ofl^rs made to them, 
they had no reason to expect any true performance, the 
Lord Tyrconnel having broken all such capitulations as 
he had lately made in the like case with the Protestants in 
the south and west of Ireland, and thereby reduced them 
to poverty and slavery."' This communication shows 
the impressions created by the Jacobite breaches of faith 
in the cases of Capt^n Dixie and Lord Mountjoy. 
Osborne warned the Council, " as they value their lives 

■ In date » Much o, ibS-. 
9 

' Cf. IrtlanSi Lamnaerim, p. 3 1 : " Tho« of their proent umj, both olGcen aait 
•oldien, irc motlly the very Kum of the country, cowboy* and luch liash, at IremWe 
at the fiiiag of a mnikec, much more will at many." 

* Walker, p. 47 j cf. Lealie, Appendix, p. 15. 
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and interests, not to put confidence in the Lord Tyrconnel 
or any of lus promises, but if they posably could to 
-defend themselves to the utmost. ' ' " Lying Dick 
Talbot " had every reason to deplore his reputation for 
perfidy. 

As Osborne came from Dublin his acaiunt of the 
troops there vras regarded as particularly valuable, and 
^rved to raise the sinking spirits of the men of the north. 
They rejected the propMals of Tyrconnel, and scattered 
broadcast copies of Oslx>rne's optimistic communication.* 
He it was, too, who brought them the first intelligence of 
the advance of Hamilton, whose steps, curiously enough, 
iiad been hastened by a letter from another clergyman, 
O'Haggerty. The Council were still debating when they 
heard with consternation that the forces of the enemy 
were but a few miles distant. The Williamites were com- 
pelled to retire, burning and destroying provisions and 
forage on the expected bne of march.' At Dromore, in 
County Down, Sir Arthur Rawdon tried to make a stand, 
but when Hamilton's men arrived in sight his tenants 
fled. The Break of Dromore was the first serious repulse 
■the Ulstermen had sustained. Their miun body, under 
Rawdon and Major Baker, made its way to Colerdne, 
where it was joined by Lord Blayney from Armagh and 
Colonel Stewart from Dungannon. Hamilton followed 
them to Colenune and was repulsed there.' James, in 
consequence of this defeat, resolved to support Hamilton 
with his army.* Near Portglenone they crossed the 
Bann and the Williamites were therefore obliged to 
fall back upon Derry." The only other place in Ulster 
that withstood James was Enniskillen. As the Jacobites 
.afterwards crowded to Limerick, so now on all sides men 
Jiurried to the mwden dty. They came from Antrim, 

> Bajte, ym£cMt'aii of tit Rn. Mt. AltxamJir Odera, p. ii. 

' ItU. p. l6 ; ef. Wdket, FbiJicatha oftkt Tnu Actaaa „fiii Sugt ifDinj, p. |6. 

* Story, p. I J. 
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Down, Armagh, Monaghan, Tyrone, and Donegal.* A 
sober estimate puts the number of the fugitives at 30,000 
and of these some 7000 were declared fit for military 
service.' 

The city of refuge is picturesquely situated on the 
left bank of the river Foyle, some four miles above the 

glint where the river empties its waters into the lough, 
n the south and west lie low hills, on the east and north 
flows the river, which at the city is over forty feet in 
depth and more than a thousand feet in breadth. The 
»te gentiy ascends feom the water to the Cathedral, and 
the houses are evidently at the mercy of men-of-war 
anchored m the river. In 1689 there were no houses on 
the right bank, and no bridge spanned the broad waters of 
the Foyle. The shape of the city was an ellipse, and its four 
prindpid streets formed a cross, the arms of which met in a 
square called the Diamond. Where each of these streets 
touched the wall a gate was pierced. On the north was 
Ship's Gate, on the south Bishop's Gate, on the east New 
Gate, on the west Butcher's Gate.' The fortifications 
had originally been erected by the colonists to repel the 
attacks of the dispossessed Celts. The endrcling wall, a 
mile in circumference, built of earth and stone, was over 
twenty feet high, iit>m six to twelve feet thick and 
strengthened by nine bastions at the comers and sides, 
and by two half bastions. For the defence of these the 
London Companies had provided eight sakers and twelve 
demiculverins. Near the wall on the south side lay a 
strong fort on Windmill Hill. 

The scanty store of supplies had been on the 21st of 
March 1689 augmented by Captain James Hamilton, who 
brought with mm from England 480 barrels of powder, 
arms for 10,000 men, and ^^595 in money.* The amount 
of provisions on hand was lamentably inadequate, especially 
when account is taken of the number within the walls. 

' Aickin, LmJirUt, ii. 5 ; Bcnnet, p. it. 

* Anni, April -^ 1689 1 A Atatariai ExdJiam, ]i»-]ii. 
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In the city there were "JSOO trdncd soldiers, and the 
volunteers increased their ranks to 10,000 or 12,000. 
The weakness of Derry Uy not in its men but in their 
commander, and in the bad condition into which the wall 
had been allowed to bJl. Lundy, whose conduct at 
Strabane did not suggest whole-hearted adherence to the 
cause of William, was actually holding secret communica- 
tions with James. His motives are not easily read, but a 
certain lack of physical courage combined with a want of 
public spirit marked him out as unfitted to discharge his 
duty in the strenuous times into which his lot had been 
cast. He endeavoured first to induce the Ulster garrisons 
to retreat to Derry, then to bring about the surrender of 
his own dty. He ordered Colonel Stewart to give up 
Dungannon and Lord Kingston to abandon Sligo, and he 
also attempted to withdraw the garrisons at Ball)^annon 
and Enniskillen. These last commands complicated 
matters later, for the Jacobites occupied Sligo forthwith, 
rea^ni«ng its importance in securing admittance to 
Ulster. The retreat of these men gave rise to much 
despondency in England. In fact, Lundy's tone was so 
despuring that many officers lef^ the town and more 
prepared to follow their example. On his return from 
London, Cairns, who had gone as a member of the 
deputation, carried with him a letter from William 
informing Lundy " that his Majesty's greatest concern 
hath been for Iraand, and particularly for the province of 
Ulster, which he looks upon as most capable to defend 
itself against the common enemy. And that they might 
be the better enabled to do i^ there are two regiments 
already at the sea-dde ready to embark . . . with which 
will be sent a good quantity of arms and ammunition, 
and they will be so speedily followed by so considerable a 
body, as (by the blessing of God) may be able to rescue 
the whole kingdom and resetde the Protc^ant interest 
there." ^ In penning so confident a despatch William 
had not bargained for the unhappy duplicity of the 

I Shreinbury to Lundjr, Much S, |6S- ; C.SJ^ Dtm^ 1619-90, pp. 16-17. 
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governor. When the Jacobites crossed the Bann they 
advanced steadily and reached the waterade of Derry on 
the 13th of April. Lundy did not strengthen the men 
employed to gxurd the fords of the Finn. Major Stroud 
counseled that harrows should be sunk at the fords in 
order to impede the movements of the cavalry. His 
advice was tusregarded, and in the sequel it proved an 
easy matter for Rosen to cross at Cladyford.* 

The same day that Rosen forded the Finn, Colonels 
Cunningham and Richards brought 1600 troops from 
England.' Lundy conferred with these officers and per- 
suaded them that it was useless to land their men, for the 
place must fall into the hands of the enemy within a short 
time, as there were not proviaons for 3000 men for ten 
days.' Colonel RichanU put the case for holding out 
most forcibly when he said that "in quitting the town 
they were quitting the kingdom," * but his warning was 
not heeded. The Governor told the officers that he was 
going to withdraw secretly. The man-of-war and the 
nine transports sailed away with the contingent they 
had brought and also took away with them the principal 
gentry of Derry, and the chief officers of the garrison.' 

When James drew near Derry he sent Lundy a letter, 
calling upon him to surrender the town.' The Governor 
held another meeting, at which some sympathisers with his 
policy were present. For the surrender of the town James 
oJFered them their horses, thar arms, and liberty to live 
in peace — terms which did not arouse enthusiastic support. 
The doings of the two Councils leaked out. It dawned on 
the townsmen that th^ Governor had arranged the 
surrender of the town, and this news, together with that of 
the advancing Jacobite army, spread from one to another, 
and aroused them to the highest pitch of excitement. 
Meanwhile James drew near the doomed city and felt 
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much as Napdeon did when he approached Malta.' In each 
case the friend inside could materialljr facilitate the capture. 
Unluckily for James, the action of his friend was suspected. 
The citizens cried out that they had been bought and sold 
by another Judas, that he had sent away the English 
succour for their relief, and had delivered them into the 
power of their deadliest enemy. While this heated dispute 
was proceeding the sentries announced that the advance 
guard was in sight. Lundy had commanded that no shot 
should be fired; but his authority was over. Captain 
Adam Murray was at once acclaimed leader by citizens and 
soldiers alike. He called upon all that were determined 
to fight to the last to wear white, the Bourbon colour, on 
their left arm. Murray and M^or Henry Baker now 
summoned the people to arms. Their efforts were ably 
seconded by the fiery words of an old clei^man, George 
Walker, rector of Donaghmore. The walls m front of die 
advancing army were lined with defenders and the guns 
manned. James, sure of surrender, came close to Bishop's 
Gate only to be greeted with the cry of " No surrender " 
and the roar of cannon. He retired as despondently as he 
had advanced confidently. The execrated Lundy hid him- 
self from the fury of the people, and, with the asustance of 
Murray and Baker, escaped by night in the di^ise of a 
private soldier.' In this or some other humble capacity he 
might have served his country worthily, but his conduct 
as Governor proved his unfitness for responsibility, and 
illustrated once again the applicability of the caustic phrase 
of Tacitus, omnium consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset, 
" Who," says Bacon, '* can see worse days than he that, yet 
living, doth follow at the funeral of his own reputation P"' 
In the north of Ireland he has achieved an unenviable form 

' Doe de Berwick, MAmira^ Jama "expected to nukehimMtf mutcrof Lodi1cid> 
deny bj menu of Coleoel Lund]', the Governor of tlut pbce, wbo, lyiii| imdei Kvenl 
oUigitioDa to the Dnlce of Berwick, promiied to deliver it to him " {Lift if tit Dmit 
tf Bmtmk, LondoQ, l7jS). A lieoteaaal in Jiroa'a irmy wrote ■ letter from Dublin, 
Mij 7, i6t9 : "The Kmg had •uch iatereu within the place {U. Derrr) at to keep out 
two regiment* lent thither from England " {IriUmti Ijmaiaiiai, p. 34]. Yet aec 
Avani to Louii, ^^' ^, ifitg. y^aUa Ntrrtkt (iMS-gi), 41. 

' Walker, p. zo. After hi* euipc he did not join tlie IrUh amy of Jimet. 

' See the peanltimale paragraph in the eniy on ** Death." 
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of immortality, for there, year by year, they bum "the 
traitor " tn emgy, much as in England, though with less 
justice, they burn the effigy of Guy Fawkes.* 

The dtizens were so pleased with the conduct of 
Murray that they wanted to elect him as Governor.* He 
refused the office, and bis refusal does him credit, for his 
gifb qualified him for service in the field rather than in the 
council room. Major Baker was therefore elected, and 
when he required a colleague he named Walker. To the 
soldier was committed the care of the military supplies, 
while the clergyman was placed over the provisions, and 
the governance of the city was also allotted to lum.' To 
Colonel Murray was assigned the charge of the cavalry. 
When a thousand old men, women, and children retired, 
there were no less than 20,000 in^de the walls.* The men 
were placed under e^ht colonels. Many of their officers 
had dipped away with Cunningham, and each company 
whose dficer had deserted it was diowed to choose its 
captun. The strength of the city most emphatically lay 
in the coiu^K and determinatioQ of those who guarded its 
ramparts. The spirit of Cromwell's Ironades bved on in 
these dour and resolute men. The all-pervasive dread of 
the Church of Rome coloured thdr theology, and compelled 
them to see the Pope as Antichrist, whom it was their 
bounden duty to resbt. The boundaries of race coincided 
irith those of religion and they felt towards the natives 
much as a southern planter felt towards his slaves. 
Contemporary writers noted in them something of the 
Castilian haughtiness of manner, founded upon the con- 
sdous superiority of a dominant people.* The men and 
women were deeply penetrated by a vivid sense of the 

■ Aih, Diary, April iS-ao, July 1} Mackediie, April igj WiUect, April 17 { 
Hanpton, 39!. 
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omnipresence of their Maker. They felt that they were 
*' for ever in the Great Taskmaster's eye," and this feeling 
rendered them earnest and determined.* Thar detach- 
ment from the world made them cultivate the spirit of 
austerity at home, and their aloofness from all forms of 
amusement, even the most innocent, developed a certain 
sternness of demeanour abroad. Puritanism was the great 
tower of strength to be besieged. The Puritans of the 
Revolution imitated with cons[MCuous success the methods 
of their fathers in the great civil war. Praying and 
preaching proved as potent a means of defence as DuUct 
and ball. The eighteen clergy of the Church of Ireland 
, and the seven or dght Nonconformist ministers exerted 
themselves to comfort and sustain their people. " Put your 
trust in God, and keep your powder dry," is a remark 
ascribed to the practical Oliver Cromwell. The appearance 
of the cathedral during the si^e illustrated the twofold 
aspect of this saying. Every morning the liturgy of the 
Irish Church was used, while every afternoon the Dissenters 
employed thdr form of worship. On the tower of the 
cathedral cannon were erected, and in its vaults ammunition 
was stored. The defender of Derry was confident that 
whether he prayed or fought he was eqiully fulfilling the 
will of God.' 

James made a last appeal to the citizens of the maiden 
dty. On the 20th of April the Earl of Abcrcom came to 
confer with Murray. His terms were more liberal than 
those offered previously. He was authorised to extend a 
free pardon to the garrison, to restore their estates, and to 
allow the public exercise of their religion. Murray was- 
te receive a colonel's commission and a thousand pounds. 
** The men of Londonderry," answered Murray, " have 
done nothit^ that requires a pardon, and own no 
sovereign but King Wilnam and Queen Mary. It will 
not be safe for your Lordship to stay longer, or to return 
on the same errand."' Till then James, forgetting the 
difference between Irish and English Jacobitism, had 
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believed that a personal appeal woxdd result in the surrender 
of Deny. The star of Avaux was in the ascendant. James 
returned to Ehiblin for the opening of Parliament, and 
Rosen went ^th him. Maumont succeeded him as 
Commander-in-Chief, with Hamilton and Pusignan as his 
chief subfM"dinates. Acanding to the Duke of Berwick 
the beuegers amounted to about 6000 and their 
headquarters lay at Carrigans and Saint Johnstown.^ 
They lacked heavy stc^e guns, but with mortars and 
cannon they kept up a brisk lire both by night and day. 
Roofs and chimneys crashed in, and bombs tore up the 
streets. The besi^ed prompdy pulled up the pavements, 
thus leaving a soft bed of clay or sand upon which the 
shells fell with comparatively Uttle effect.* The efficient 
Fointis efiectively alarmed the garrison by his explouve 
^ells. When he rectified the &mts of his material he set to 
work to bombard the city vigorously. In eighty-nine days 
he threw 587 bombs, ofwluch 326 were small and 261 large. 
We can judge of the formidable nature of the shells of 
those days when we hear that the largest, weighing 273 
pounds, carried a chaige of 16 pounds of powdier.* the 
grave danger to the baieged was that some of these shells 
might explode their precious powder magazine. As they 
had neither bombs nor mortars it was out of their power 
to reply to the fire of Lord Louth and his men. Inces- 
santly the bombs came, and wroi^ht desperate havoc among 
the non-combatants. So little daunted were the besieged 
that on the 2 1 st of April a party sallied out under Murray, 
and in a cavalry encounter that ensued Maumont was shun, 
and his aide-de-camp, Montmejan, seriously wounded.* 

Hamilton again became gmeralissimo, a post for which 
he was utterly unsuited.' Pusignan might have helped 

' Berwick, Memat, ■'. J4a-]4j. * Bennet, p. xj. 

* Hiu.MSS. Cam. xiL J, t64.lGj; "One bum ilew 17 penom. I wu in the 
aeit nma one nltht it my lupper — which wu but meui — tnd 7 men were thrown 
out of the third room next to tlut we were in,ud tome of them in piece*." 

' MacJceniie, April 11 ; Aicldn, bk. iii. }; cf. A»ni toLouvaii, — — :7— ?• iStj- 
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lus inexperience and incapacity, but in a skirmish at 
Pennyburn he was fatally wounded.' Under cover of 
darkness the gallant Brigadier-General Ramsay, in the 
endeavour to secure a closer position on which to mount 
lus gun, assaulted the Windmill fort and drove in the 
outposts. The Governor assailed him so vigorously that 
the enemy found it necessary to withdraw. Ramsay and 
200 men were slain and 500 were wounded.* The 
besieged lamented the loss of 3 killed and 20 wounded. 
Among the prisoners were Lord NetterviUe, Sir George 
Aytmer, and Colonel Talbot, Tyrconnel's brother. The 
captured banners were proudly hung in the cathedral, and 
worshippers were doubtless inspired to renewed exertions 
by the sight of these trophies. They also seized drums, 
arms, ammunition, and " good store of spades, shovels, 
and pickaxes." For the rest of May there was no more 
fighting, due, according to Walker, "to the enemy's 
want of courage and our want of horse." ■ The Jacobites, 
however, advanced more closely to the town, and the 3i«[e 
became a blockade. Letters could no longer pass freely 
fiom the besi^ed to their ftiends in the country. The 
JacoUte headquarters moved from Saint Johnstown to 
Balloi^ry Hill, and the troops at Brooldiall came to 
Pennyburn. They successfully assaulted Culmore, thereby 
diminishing the probability of relief coming by sea. Near 
this place a boom had been stretched across the river, 
protected at each side by a strong fort ; and the French- 
man who had designed it wrote to Louis, assuring him 
that he intended to make another boom higher up the 
river, and then what he desired was that the English 
would come, so that he should have the pleasure of 
defeating them.* 

> Cf. Bowidc Mmtiri, i. 115, 110, tti-zUi AV.IU, ^ l ' - ** , 1689. 

' Anni leckoni "more thu liity or eiifatj" were kUleJ. Aviux to Lena, 
Miy — , ■6891 yaabitt Narrmivi, 76. 

■ Oitry, f. 117. 

* CtlaJar ^ Stan Paftri, Damtitie, 16I9-90, pp. 147-148. Yet •« Anni. 
Angtut — detcribei iu cooNnKtion : ** Beuiu, joined one to the other by (irao) tand* j 
eich end of ■ beam U itucbed to the ude of thit one to wUch it ie joined bf two iron 
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The cannonade went on briskly during June, but no 
strong attack on the town was made till the 4th of the 
monm. The Jacobites then renewed thetr assault on 
Windmill Hill, near Bishop's Gate. Their horse under 
Captun Butler, son of Lord Mountgarret, came on, each 
rider carrying a bundle of ^i^ots in order to fill up the 
trench. A heavy fire met them but it made little impres- 
^on till directed at the horses, as the men wore armour 
under their dress. On the walls the colonists were drawn 
in three ranks and acted as if they were veterans, 
'he two ranks behind being thus always ready to fire in 
thnr turn, the Jacobites recaved a continuous shower 
of bullets. The women of Derry, even under the heavy 
fire of the enemy, fetched water, bread, and ammunition 
to thur husbands and brothers. When the grenadiers 
pressed their Idnsmen sorely they hurled stones at them 
with considerable effect. This was the most important 
attempt made to storm the town, and it cost the Jacobites 
about 4ix> men, while the citizens lost 7.^ The defence 
had been so stout that the assailants resolved to starve 
the garrison out. The number in the city was vast, and 
the supply of food scanty. Every care was exercised to 
prevent relief being brought from outside. All the land 
approaches were closely watchwi, while the boom and the 
fort at Culmore prevented aid coming from the sea. 
Captain Guillam in the Greyhound was unable to pass 
the fort. On the 1 1 th of June General Kirke, with thirty 
vessels, reached J^ugh Foyle, and on the 15th he was 
joined by Captain Leake in the Darttneutk.* The fleet 
carried large stores of provisions for the needy garrison, 
and a bold messenger informed them of this welcome 

kookj, md I bive run ■ rope ilong the length of the boom, fram 5 to 6 inchc* 
thick, which ii itticbed to the utd beunt b]r the iroD hmilu it wta. Cue hu been 
taken Uut the rope ia attichcil to tbit part af the beunt in the water, » at to take 
Bwaj the facility of cutting it. All thia will make it very difficult to dettroy. Shelter 
for onr troopa hai been erected at either end of the itockade, ft-om which they can eaaily 
attack thow put to deitroy it. You luuw well, tir, with what difficulty one work* on 
that which it ondcr water, yet to put every one at eaie, I have to make mother boom a 
little above thia fint, where I ihall obaervc the ume meani, and I Iwpe it will be made 
tbortly." CJLPt Dam., 16B9.90, June 17, pp. 154, 161 ; Jaaiiti Ntrrtiivt, 64 ; cf. 
Dr. John Wallii'i letter to the Eul of Mottiogbam, Augnit 10 ; Walker, i]G. 

^ Aah, Tone 4 ; Miekeniie, June 4 ; WaUcer, June 4. 

■ C.5JC,i>niSi6R9-9t>,|ip.4Si74i7>)So-g|, 101-101,107-101,131, 143, l6t, 199- 
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news. Kirke was afraid of the guns of Culmore, and 
thought the boom too strong to be passed. His arrival, 
therefore, within sight of tht city was but as the cup 
of Tantalus to the half-starved citizens. Horseflesh was 
practically the only meat which could be bought, and of 
that the supply was not enough to meet the demand. 
They were compelled to eke out the deficiency with 
tallow, exactly measured out in small quantities. In theu* 
dire need, towards the end of the siege, weeds and herbs 
were greedily consumed. A mouse sold for ^xpence, 
a rat for a shilling, a cat for four-and-sixpence, and a 
dog for six shillings. Butter was six-and-fourpence a 
pound ; a peck of meal fetched six shillings.' The price 
of a small fish was precious handfuls of oatmeal ; even 
the blood of the horse fetched twopence a quart.* A 
certain corpulent citizen imagined he saw his fellow-citizens 
surveying him carefiilly, as if they intended to eat him, and 
he thought it prudent to hide himself for three days. " I 
could not," wrote John Hunter, a citizen soldier, " get a 
drink of dean water, and suifered heavily from thirst, and 
was so distressed by hunger that I could have eaten any 
vermin, but could not get it. Yea, there was nothing 
that was any kind of flesh or food that I would not have 
eaten if I had it. May the good Lord, if it be His 
pleasure, never let poor man's son meet with such hard- 
ships as I met with at that great ^^e, for I cannot 
mention them as 1 ought. Oh ! none wUI beUeve, but 
those who have found it by experience, what some poor 
creatures sufiered in that siege. There were many who 
had been very curious respecting what they put into 



lO vietail* ofinjr luod in the guriion to live on, then three pound of nit hido, 
one pound of ttllow, ind one pint of moil i nun, which wc compote will not keep tu 
alive lay longer thin next Wedoaday {ij. (boot five <)>]»)." 

Hia. lUSS. Cim, lii. 7. 165 : " But it liit our pravuJoa grew KiDt lad our allow- 
ance inull, I lb. of catmeil ind i lb. of tillow lerved 1 nun ■ week, •ometime* wit 
hidea. I uw zi. a qnirtcT given for a little dog, hone blood it fd. 1 pint, all the ititch 
wu eiten, the gnvea of tiUow, hone fleih wm a rirety, ind itill we rtMlved to hold 
out. . . . Wheo yen lee any of my ftiendi tint will uk for me, pny tell them thit t am 
in good health, and im Mill in bopei tfait 1 ihill not die in the field." 

■ Hiir. MSS. Cam. lii. 7. 150. Cootrait pricea in the capital! "Good beef in 
Dublin It la. aod 6d. per quarter, limb 4d. a qnirter, white loaf, weight 9 Ibi, for 6d.'' 
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their mouths before they came to the si^e of London- 
derry, who^ before that si^e was ended, would have 
eaten what a d<^ would not eat, for they would have 
eaten a dead dog, and be very glad to eat it ; and one 
dog will hardly eat another. I speak from woeful experi- 
ence, for I myself would have eaten the poorest cat or 
dog I ever saw with my eyes. The famine was so great 
that many a man, woman and child died from want of 
food. I myself was so weak from hunger that I fell 
under my musket one morning as I was going to the 
walls ; yet God gave me strength to continue all night 
at my p>03t there, and enabled me to act the part of a 
soldier as if I had been as strong as ever I was ; yet my 
iace was black with hunger. I was so hard put to it by 
reason of the want of food, that I had hardly any heart 
to speak or walk ; and yet when the enemy was coming, 
as many a dme they did, to storm the walls, then I found 
out as if my former strength returned to me. I am sure 
it was the Lord who kept the city and none else ; for there 
were many of us that could hardly stand on our feet 
before the enemy attacked the walls, who, when they 
were assaulting the out-trenches, ran out against them 
most nimbly and with great courage. Indeed, it was 
never the poor starving men that were in Derry that kept 
it out, but the mighty God of Jacob to whom be praise 
for ever and ever. * ' In the earlier stages of the siege 
thirty soldiers died duly, and towards the end the number 
rose to forty. The death-rate among the old men, 
women, and children was probably higher.* Indirecdy 
this heavy mortality assisted in prolonging the si^e, by 
making provisions last longer.' Plague made deadly 
havoc, and in one day fifteen officers died of fever.' The 
Governor, Major Baker, fell a victim, and named as his 
successor Colonel John Mitchelburne.* Not only did 

> Cralum'i Irtlaad Frturotd, p. j6;. 

* MitclKlbunie loM hii wife uid iu hii ftmily — ■eroi children — during the ucfc. 

* CI Wilker'i Dim, 1 1 i-i 14. 

* ^ Trm Acaimt, p. 11. 

* He u Uie fonnder of muiy obtervinctt in Derr;. With the penniMion of Biihop 
KiD( be pticed in the ntbednl the flap talten fcom the French en Miy 7, 16E9, and 
in 17I} Biihop Hirtilonge ilkiwed him to iucribe thia fict on the eatt window. On 
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food supplies 1^ and pestilence prevul, but the war 
material began to give out. The supply of cannon-balls 
became exhausted, and their place was supplied by brick- 
bats and stones. And all the time the garrison could see 
friendly vessels in the lough, and knew that on board 
ample supplies were stored. A more intolerable situation 
it IS difficult to concave. The stout hearts of the 
citizens b^an to fail them, and the necessity of yielding 
was discu^ied.^ In order to hasten the fa\l James sent 
Rosen once more to assume command. He was an 
officer of a coarse and strong type, and arrived determined 
to crush the city. There came with him ill-armed troops, 
and his presence restored the s[»rit of the besiegers.* He 
brought his lines nearer the walls, which he attempted to 
mine. The obstacles in the way of' his deltvenng an 
eiFective attack can be gathered from the despatch of 
Avaux to Louis : " The besiegers are in want of every- 
thing ; they have at present but thirty picks for working 
at the trenches, no cannon, the few which they have being 
employed to guard the river ; most of their soldiers have 
deserted for want of money, and many of them .possess 
neither swords nor sword-belts ; meanwhile Kirke is mthin 
reach of the cannon of Culmore without having attempted 
to afford succour to the city, though he has wind and tide 
in his favour." ' It was perhaps a consciousness of this 
weakness that inducol Hamilton to offer terms on the 
27th of June. These were a firee pardon, public exercise 
of their religion, restoration of their goods, especially of 
their cattle. Rosen gave them until the ist of July to 
consider these proposals : after this date no hope of grace 

the lit of Anput 171S the ltd flag which itilE «ilani> tin Keepk w» hoiMcd, nid bj 
hu will, dited July 11, 1611, lie left ^;o "tot maintaioiiig the Sag on tbe Mecple of 

' Nmnu Pftftrt, D.N., ml i. foL No. 20-1 1. 

* Annx to Lonia, from Dublin, June -?• 

> Anni, p. IJS. He wu pnuled b; tlie fact that Kirke did not attempt to relieve 
the dty. Cf. Avaoi to Lonii, JdI; -^, 1689, and MacphetMHi, L aoi, 104. On the 
condition of Jamci't armj, cf. Avaiu ta Lonii, June -7, Aniu to Louvoii, May — , 
■689. 
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could be entertuned. When he reduced the town his 
army would have orders to give no quarter, and to spare 
ndther age nor sex. Moreover, he would gather all the 
Protestants from Innishowen to Charlemont under the 
walls to be admitted by their friends or to starve outade. 
Remembering to what fearful straits those already mthin 
the walls were reduced, one can imagine the significance of 
Rosen's threat. Yet the spirit of the Puritans remained 
unconquered ; they were resolved, says Walker, to eat 
their prisoners and then one another rather than to 
surrender to any one but King William.' 

On the 2nd of July Rosen kept his word. Hundreds 
of old men, women, and children were assembled under 
the ramparts to the dismay of their relatives. With a 
s[»rit worthy of R^ulus they begged the citizens not to 
surrender out of pity to them. For forty-eight hours 
the inhuman commander kept them there.' The garrison 
erected a gallows and informed Rosen that his friends 
required a confessor to prepare them for Instant death. 
Then he relented. It is to uie credit of James that when 
he heard of this barbarity he censured Rosen and recalled 
him, leaving Hamilton in supreme command.' As July , 
advanced uie plight of the garrison became more and\|^ 
more desperate by reason of the short^e of food and the 
inndious inroads of the pestilence. The survivors gazed 
wistfully at the vessels out in the lough, but no help 
came. It appeared at length as if the proud spirit of the 
dtizens had been laid low, for they parleyed mth their 
enemy. They would surrender on the 26th, if still 
unrelieved, provided they were allowed to march out ^ 
with arms, and that they received hostages for the due 
fiilfilment of the conditions agreed upon.* These terms 
Hamilton could not grant. While the Council was de- 
liberating a letter came to Walker from Kirke announcing 

' Ctark, ii. 367 J King, 418-491. 

* A>h, JoDC 16, Jul)! 3, 4 } AickiD, iv. 9 ; Mackeoiie, June }0 ; Wilkcr, Jme jo, 
lalj 3; Lalie, 138; CSJ'y Dam^ Jaij 11, 1689, pp. 1%$; yareUa Ntrrtikn, J^io. 
Dupue, ii. IJ4 j CUikc, ii. 38S. Anai wrote to Loaii i " Le ray d'Angleterte i'cM 
eRifanemnit hchi it cette dtcUntion (de Rcaen] el n'l pu vonln qD'elle ftt elfcDtte." 

' Macpbenan, i. pp. aio-li], ]to { Aviux, pp. tij, 309 j CUrke, ii. 366. 

* Profoul* of Article*, Juljr 1 1, 1689. 
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that he was going to attempt the relief of the garrison. 
Schomberg lud sent him a peremptory despatch which 
ordered the immediate relief of the town.^ Roused at 
last, Kirlce, on the 28th of July, issued Ms commands. 
Three small vessels laden with provi^ons under the pro- 
tection of the Dartmouth frigate were to try the passage 
of the Foyle. The Dartmouth was commanded by 
Captiun Leake ; the victuallers were the Mountjoy of 
Derry, under Captain Micuah Browning, a native of the 
city ; the yerusalem, under Captain Reynell ; and the 
Phcfttix of Coleraine, under Captain Andrew Douglas. 
At about seven in the evening the eager watchers on the 
walls saw three ships sail near the fort of Culmore. The 
frigate was to engage the fort, and the Mountjoy and the 
Phanix were to attempt the boom. Taking advantage 
of the wind and rising tide, the vessels moved steadily 
forward. Leake covered the advance of the ships with 
his frigate and they passed the fort. Then came the 
formidable obstacle of the boom. The Mountjoy broke 
it, recoiled, and ran aground : the Jacobites were delighted 
and redoubled their fire. The sailors fired a broadside, 
and this time the recoil sent the vessel into deep water. 
The Phanix crashed agdnst the broken boom and passed 
through, it fiillowed by the Mountjoy, whose gallant 
master, like Nelson, was struck down in the hour of 
triumph by a shot from the battery.' The two ships 
s^led slowly up the Foyle and at ten they reached the 
quay on that memorable Sunday evening.' Laughing and 
weeping are closely akin, and the cheers of the citizens 
mingled with the tears of the women as they nused thdr 
grateful laces to Almighty God who had delivered them 
in their hour of sore distress. The days of hunger and 
hardship were all over. The walls blazed with bonfires 

> The Niinie MSS. (Bodleiin Lifanry} eonuin* ■ copy of iL Cf. ytethiu Ntrr— 

■ Hill. MSS. Cum. liu 7. t$$ : " CapUb Browui| lUp itaped it the bomb irher 
lie wu lUUeil (and) the bo«t iwayiie nute of tbe SwiIIdw who ronuundeil ber loBf 
boat cot tthe bombe mk thit the wiegbt of tbe )hip broke it mi the *hipi weot 
np bat with toe little wind that the loii| bolt towed the Moontjoy lU the wij to the 

* Story, CnUMMlnir, pp. 4-5 ( AUttruu BmtiSim, pp. Jll-Jia. 
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and the bells of the cathedral rang a joyful peal. For 
three days more the cannonade or the enemy continued, 
but the morning of the ist of August brought deliverance\ 
to the bele^iiered town, which awoke to a strange ulence, X 
for during the night the investing army had disappeared 
and by dawn was well on its way to Dublin.* It was not 
a day too soon. For one hundred and five days the 
struggle between Saxon and Celt had lasted. The garri- 
son lud been reduced by death and disease from about 
7000 to +000.* The death-roll of the besiegers was 
naturally a more extensive one, probably some 8000 of 
them perished before the matden city.' It is difficult to 
overestimate the importance of this struggle. With the 
rusing of the siege James saw the fall of his prospects. 
It was no longer possible for him to go to Scotland or 
even to promise to send men to Dundee, and it was just 
as Impossible to prolong the contest in England.* One 
of Louis's aims was accomplished. The stru^le was to 
be confined to Ireland. But the determined stand of 
Ulster made possible the landing of Wilham, though in 
the dark days of uncertainty it had looked as if all the 
designs of Louis would be successful. Had Derry fkllen 
before Rosen, Enniskillen must have surrendered. If these 
two towns belonged to James, no foothold was left for 
William. If from the walls of Chateau Gaillard has 
been seen the Magna Carta, one skilled to look below the 
surfiice may perceive from the walls of Derry the ultimate 
defeat of Louis.' For, httte as he realised it, the French 

1 Micksuie i Wilkcr { Buchin') letter In the Niimc MSS. (Bwlldui Library) ^ 
Aihe j MMcariat Exciiiuii, jiS-jii j Story, 4-5. 

» Himill'i Dmgtr md Fijlj, p. 1 1 j Hiu. MSS. Com. di. 7, ijg. 

■ Ct Uft ff lAt DiJa if Btnmdi, f, i% ; Berwick, Mmon-), i. 340- J45. 

• Hitt. MSS. Cum. a. 6. 178, 184. 

* Letlie Stephen'! Liiiiri of J. R. Grm, p. 407. ]. R. Green uyt {Siirt Himn, 
end of chip, ii.) ■* thit Jgho'i bilurc to relieve Cbileiu OaiUird forco) faim into the 
policy irhich leiJ to the Great Ourter. The ruin it Chltan Giillird repreKoU the 
minnfi lyitem i> well ui amp. From it* dark donjon we tee not merely the 
pleuuit vale of Seine, but the tedgy lUti of aoi own Runnymede." Greea wrote to 
K. A. FreenuD : "A* to the light of Runnymede from Chitau GiiUird, indeed I an 
<mly My I did lee it, ind if you didn't it wii becioie you went fut to ilecp in thil 
plewnt inaibine while I ttte bciide yon 'mooning' iboDt the Angevitu. I meia thil 
u I 'mooned' it Chlteau Giill*rd I uw for the fint time {to te u I wit con- 
ccmed) whit Kemed to me the tme beirin| of tbc An|evin retgni on the fortmrn of 
Eugluid and the bktb of the Charter." 
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king received a fatal blow from the cidzens of a petty 
town in the north of Ireland.' The soldiers of Aae 
stood between Napoleon and universal empire, and the 
men of Derry stood between Louis and ascendancy in 
Europe. Their conduct during the si^e proved to the 
world that they were mlling to sacrifice themselves to the 
uttermost for the cause they held dear.* like their king, 
they felt there was one way never to be defeated, and that 
was to die in the last ditch. 

■ HUu MSS. Com. liL 7. 159 1 " GcQcnt Kirke bw been to iiupcct Denj, Hi 
wu nupriMil to Snii ■ plice at w little •trength had been ihk to retiK an enemy for m 

■ Id hii detiththl book, Tti CimpttitiiK H'alhik, Sir O. O. Trevdyui hu in hU 
■ccooiil of tbe lieje of Arrmh ■ reference Co thii neft, " Still, u in LandoDdcrrjr of old, 
the reil Wrength of ■ beiieged pLjce cooiiiti not in the Kicntific conitructun of tbe 
defence*, doc id the multitnde of the guriioo, nor in ibuoduit itora of proTi*iou and 
ordnuK^ bat in the tpirit which ii prepared to dare all, and todore all, •oonn than 
>Uo<r the ataailintl to tct foot withJD tbi wall." 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PARLIAMENT AND THE WAR 

While these stirring events were happening in the north, 
James was holding his first Parliament in Dublin.^ 

A preiiminary question might be raised as to whether 
James had any right to summon a Parliament Strictly 
speaking, by the statute law of Ireland the Irish crown 
was annexed to that of England. He who wore the 
crown of England ipso facto wore the crown of Ireland. 
On the 13th of February 1689 the crown of the former 
country had been offered to and accepted by William and 
Mary> and they were therefore the lawnd king and 
queen of Ireland. Moreover, by Foynings* Law I494, 
no Parliament could meet mthout a warrant under the 
Great Seal of England, certifying the laws which were 
proposed to be p^sed. These technical con»derations 
were, however, set aside by the counsellors of James. 
The fallen king was now to be turned this way and that 
by his advisers, the Irish and English Jacobites. So hi 
the policy of Tyrconnel had proved tolerably successfiil. 
His Roman Catholic countrymen had gained marked 
ascendency. His negotiations with Louis showed that 
he was prepared to second all their aspirations to secure 
independence from Elnglish control, even if it meant 
dependence on France. His views and their own on the 
land question were substantially identical, like them, 
too, he wished to undo the Art of Settlement. 

On the 7th of May 1689 the Parliament met. Out 

«(i6l8.i69i), 43-47. The 
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of a total of ninety Protestant peers, only five temporal 
and four spiritual obeyed the summons. Ten Roman 
Catholic peers attended and, by reversion of old retainders 
and new creations, seventeen more sat in the House. By 
the express wish of the king none of thar prelates were 
summoned.' The remodefitng of the corporations gave 
Tyrconnel an easy means of controlling the return of the 
members to the House of Commons. To make matters 
absolutely safe, with the writs he enclosed letters men- 
tioning the names of suitable men. Two hundred and 
thirty-two members were returned, and of these only six 
were Protestants.' The freeholders in the towns were 
kw and hence easily influenced. Five towns had but 
thirteen electors, in twenty-three they varied from 
fourteen to twenty-four, and in the remainder they lay 
normally between thirty and forty. One feature is note- 
worthy. Many members were returned for counties 
where their families had long lived. For example, 
O'Neills came from Antrim, Armagh, and Tyrone ; 
Magennises from Down ; Blakes, Bourkes, Dalys„ 
Kirwans, and Martins from Connaught ; MacCarthys, 
O'Briens and O'Donovans from Clare and Cork ; 
Butlers, Fitzgeralds and Purcells from "Fipperary, Kil- 
kemiy, and Kildare.' There was but little resemblance 
between the assembly that met at Westminster and the 
one that now met in Dublin. The strength of the 
English House of Commons lay largely in the fact that 
its members were the men who governed the country. 
The administration of local aiTairs in their respective local 
districts was almost entirely managed by them. Familiar 
with the practical details of government, they were thus 
prepared for the delicate task of legislation. The Irish 
member of 16S9 possessed no such training, for he had 
long ceased to play any part in the public life of his 
country. OSictaJs from London ruled the land and they 
and he never met, save perhaps in a law court. In a 

> Macariac ExciJam, jof. 

* Cf. Bonn, ii. 151. He itatc* tbit ]4 towDi with 68 monben were not repre. 
Mated. King, iii. II.i Davit, PairkI P^liamml 0/ l6S^ ll-l]. App. 

* For the memben of Parliunent it DnbUn, c£ ytctUl* Ntrrmtivi, 141-145. 
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word, he possessed rights with little or nothing in the way 
of local obligations, and therefore did not feel any great 
desire to be concerned in the work of administration. It 
is more just to draw a parallel — if we must compare — 
between the Parliament of Dublin and the States-General 
of France, for both assemblies were devoid of adminis- 
trative experience, and only at a crisis dtd either exercise 
much influence. Naturally the majority of the Irish 
members were country gentlemen. Some — like the 
brothers Luttrell — were officers who had served in 
France and Spun, and others — like Sir Richard Nagle — 
were lawyers. The officers and the lawyers might survey 
afiairs from a tolerant standpoint, but the country gentle- 
men felt their wrongs too deeply to look at matters 
dispassionately. Many of them were sons of the pro- 
prietors who, to the number of three thousand, had by 
the Act of Settlement lost their estates. They could not 
help reflecting that their lathers had had no trial given 
them and no compensation awarded them, and that 
perhaps the time had at length arrived when they might 
look for restoration to their lands. Twenty-four years 
had elapsed since the Caroline adjustmenpf ' and thirty- 
seven since the Cromwellian plantation./^They bore in 
mind the settlement of Munster under Elizabeth, the 
plantation of Ulster under James I., the changes in 
Connaught under Straflbrd, the Cromwellian plantation, 
and the Caroline settlemp^ Amidst all these vicissi- 
tudes it is intelligible thafthe then possessor of land had 
not that d^ree of security which we now associate with 
property — at least with property in England. The 
inevitable reference to the Act of Settlement occurred in 
the opening speech of James to the Parliament. The king 
was then imder the influence of the English Jacobites, and 
therefore warned the members that he was against 
invading any man's territory.' "I shall most t^adily 
consent to the making of such good, wholesome laws as 
may be for the good of the nation, the improvement of 
trade, and relieving such as have been injured by the late 

' MMtrim Sxadhm, JoS-joy ; CUrkc, 359-361. 
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Acts of Settlement, so hr forth as may be consbtent with 
reason, justice, and the public good." James meant these 
manly, sincere words.' He was aware of some of the 
cases of hardship that existed under the settlement of 
Charles II., and he desired to compensate those wronged, 
at least in part. The prosperity of his brother's reign 
was seen in the enhanced values of the estates, and he 
proposed to devote some of the increase to those despoiled. 
Moved by their injuries, nevertheless the members 
cheered when on the 13th of May Chief Justice Nugent 
read a Bill proposing the repeal of the Caroline settle- 
ment. The king, surveying the proposals with English 
eyes, saw the un^sdom of this legislation and opposed it. 
His threat to dissolve the Parliament proved vain. The 
Irish Jacobites and the French were determined to pass 
the measure, and James at last yielded. " Alas ! " said 
the unfortunate king, " I am fallen into the hands of people 
who will ram that and much more down my throat." ' 
Maxwell, a Roman Catholic general, expl^ned the reason 
why his master gave his consent : " If you did but know 
the circumstances the King is under, and the hardships 
these men put upon him, you would bemoan him with tears 
instead of blamit^ him. What would you have him do ? 
All his other subjects have deserted him ; this is the only 
body of men he has now to appear for him ; he is in their 
hands and must please them. ' ' James felt he did not 
even discharge the humble function which Hegel assigns 
to royalty, of saying yes and dotting i's for the people.* 
'' The preamble to the statute repealing the Acts of 
Settlement and Explanation sets forth that the Rebellion 
of 1641 was due to the tyrannical oppression of the Lords 
Justices, and "the Puritan Secretaries in the rulm of 
Great Britain," by whose *' pernicious acts in way-laying, 
exchanging, and wickedly depriving all intercourse by 
letters, expresses and other communication and privity 
betmxt your said royal fether and his much abused people" 

1 Of. Clarke, H. 35A-JS9. 

» Letliei CUrkc,ii. jjS; A«« y^^i* ifig,. 
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had been cut ofF. The first clause of this Act declared 
that the Roman Catholics, at risk to their lives and estates, 
defended Ireland until overpowered by Cromwell, and 
that they "upon the account of the peace made by his 
late Majesty m the year 1648, but also for thdr eminent 
loyalty and firm adherence to the royal cause, might have 

Cly expected to partake of his late M^esty's favour and 
nty upon his happy restoration." The second clause 
enacted that the heirs of " all manner of persons who were 
any way entituled to any lands, tenancies, or hereditaments, 
or whose ancestors were any way seized, possessed of, or 
entituled to any lands, tenancies, or hereditaments, in use, 
possession, reversion, or reminder in this Kingdom of Ire- 
land on the 22nd of October 1641," should be restored to 
their intereste. This implied their release from all re- 
tMnders and outlawries for treason or any other offence.' 
It also implied that the adventurers or soldiers of Cromwell, 
and all persons who had obt^ned land from them through 
"blood, affinity, or marriage," were to lose their lands, 
buildings, and improvements without compensation. 
. Twenty-four years before, the Jacobites had received no 
equivalent, and they meted out the same treatment to the 
Cromwellians. All real property " which on the first day 
of August, 1688, or at any time since belonged or apper- 
t^ed to any person or persons whatsoever, or who on the 
s^d first day of August, 1688, or at any time since was in 
rebellion or arms ag^nst your most sacred Majesty, either 
in this kingdom or m the Kingdom of England or Scotland, 
or who corresponded or kept intelligence vnth or went 
contrary to thnr allegiance to dwell or stay among the said 
rebels, or any of them, or who was or were any way 
^ding, abetting, or assisting to them or any of them, 
be and are hereby for^ted unto and vested in your 
Majesty." Much depended on what these loosely 
framed words in Clause 10 might mean. They might 

' Klopp, V, 4; : "It wu * deciiive ttep on the roid to lepirate Ireland from 
EngUmi. For that tana the Irith wiihed it, and with them the French envoy d'Avatut. 
. . . Anm had previoiul)' complained to Venailla that Jamea did not idw all the meuu 
irfaich he could attain to bv contiacatiDi eatatea. Jamea had replied that he could not 
le law of the land, either by a judicial 
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indicate that only the lands of those who had actively 
asdsted the Prince of Orange were liable to forfeiture. 
The Act of Attainder pointed to this meaning, for it 
confiscated conditionally the property of absentees unless 
they returned before the ist of November. On the 
other hand, one of its proposers, Nugent, decided that 
paying a bill of exchange or receiving letters from clients 
asking for a reprieve of sentence might be interpreted as 
holcting a correspondence with enemies of the king.^ It 
was noted that ror the last nine months the Government 
had been intercepting letters, and men deemed they now 
saw the reason thereof A dilemma, akin to Morton's fc»-k, 
was presented. If a settler had obtuned his land since 
1641, he lost it by Clause 2 of the Act of Repeal ; if he 
had obtained it before 1641, he might lose it under Clause 
10 by writing a letter, even to his attorney.' But many of 
the estates had been purchased by the present proprietCH*3, 
who had expended money in improving and recUimine the 
soil.* Evidently they stood in a difrerent category n-om 
men whose tides rested mainly on their broadswords. 
They were accordingly granted compensation by Clause 
10, which further decreed "every reprizable person w 
persons, his heirs, executors and administrators, who shall 
be removed from any of the lands, tenancies, and heredita- 
ments, which are hereby to be restored to the ancient 
proprietor thereof . . . shall be reprized and have other 
lands, tenancies, and hereditaments of equal value, worth 
and purchase, set out and granted unto him out of the said 
forfeited lands hereby vested in your Majesty, for such 
estate or estates as the lands from which he or they shall 
be so removed were held by him at the passing of this 
Act." The reparation was then to come from the property 
of those who favoured the Williamtte cause. The Eli^lisfi 
Government had, ft'om 1601 onwards, confiscated posses- 
sons of those who conspired against them, and the Irish 
were not slow to follow their example. If Peter had been 
robbed to pay Paul, now Paul was to be robbed to pay 
Peter. Their fathers had besought Strafllbrd not to 

■ CL Bonn, ii. i;i. * Jatatiit Narrttivt, {9. ' Clarkt^ u. 15L 
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inquire into titles of more than sixty years* standing, 
ana by Clause 24 they now limited their inquiry to 
forty-dght years. Clause 28 provided that the widows 
and relicts of deceased proprietors should recover 
as much dower as the common law allowed them. The 
fortieth clause vested property of "the Society, Governors 
and Assistants of Londonderry " in the king " to be part 
of the stock of reprisals hereinbefcH^ mentioned, saving 
always the right, title, estate and interest of the Corpora- 
tion of the Mayor, Commons and Citizens of Londonderry 
and Colerune." The liberality of this clause can be 
judged A-om the fact that the dtizens of the former town 
were at the very moment of its passing engaged in fighting 
James's forces. The last clause provided that deserving 
men who might lose considerable estates, and gwned little 
compensation from the Court of Clums, should recdve 
suitable reprisals. To the credit of James it should be 
stated that he assigned ^^10,000 a year out of hts own 
estate for such evicted tenants.* " He would not," to use 
his own wtxdsy " do evil that good might come." The 
repeal of the Act of Settlement cannot be defended, for it 
dealt a grave blow at the security of property. No doubt 
many such blows had been dealt in the past by the English 
Government, but the present legislators were going to add 
to the list of injustices committed. It is easy to understand 
the sentiments of the Irish members, easy to see the sense 
of unfairness that rankled in their minds, for they had 
been brooding for many years over their wrongs. Yet 
some of the wiser proprietors ought to have seen that such 
legislation must provoke an inevitable reaction. The 
coming of WilHam might be slow, but it was certwn. 
When he came the planters would pour the story of their 
hardships into his ears, and the last state of the proprietors 
would be worse than the first. With their embittered 
feelings they, however, cast prudence and wisdom to the 
winds. 

Unwise as was the repeal of the Act of Settlement, the 
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Act (^ Attwider was infinitety worse. At the end of June 
lists were drawn up of about two thousand persons who 
were to be attainted of high-treason. The longest list 
named those who had *' notoriously joyned in the said 
rebellion and invasion in Ireland." These were to stand 
their trial before the tenth of August. In the second class 
stood those who had left the kingdom after the 5th of 
November 1688, and they were accounted guilty if they 
did not return before the ist of September 1689. In the 
last class were enumerated those who had left Ireland before 
the 5th of November 1688, and were then living in 
England, Scotland, or the Isle of Man. These were to 
return before October 1689, unless James went to England 
or Scotland before that date ;- in which case the absentees 
were to signify to him their loyalty there.' The notorious 
rebels Uved in Ireland, and they had seven weeks' grace 
assigned to them. The second had ten weeks, a short 
interval when the time taken to travel to Ireland from 
England in those days is conMdered. M(n«over, it was 
hard for those concerned to hear of the measure, as a strict 
embargo had been lud on all vessels in Irish ports, so that 
none could saH to England before the ist of November. 
The London Gazette of the ist of July 1689 announced 
the passing of this Act of Attainder, diough it did not 
publish the specific names. Meanwhile the real property 
of all these men was vested in the king till their return, 
acquittal, pardon, or dischaige. James s sense of justice 
was outr^ed, and to him the existence of Section 8 is 
probably due.* It notes that some may be absent because 
of sickness, nonage, and infirmity, and imposes no sanction 
upon them, yet " it being much to the weakening and 
impoverishment of this realm that any of the rents or 
profits of the lands, tenancies or hereditaments thereof 
should be sent into or spent in any other place beyond the 
seas, but that the same should be kept and employed mthin 
the realm for the better support and defence thereof," it 
vests their property in the king until the absentees should 
return and petition for the restoration of their estates. 

> Kiob t]a-il6} Dirii, ii5-i]4. * Klopp, v. ft ; Clvke, ii. 370. 
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The Act removed the power of pardon from the king 
unless this exercise of his prerogative was enrolled in Court 
of Chancery before the hut day of November. 

It is natural to ask on what principle the selection of 
the names of the attainted men appeared in these lists. It 
seems that each member gave a list of his neighbours 
whom he believed to be disloyal. The story runs that 
when the speaker, Nagle, brought the Bill to the king, he 
sud, " Many were attainted in that act upon such evidence 
as satisfied the house and the rest of them upon common 
feme." * The worth of the latter may be pcrcrived in the 
case of Strafford. Some of his friends spoke in his behalf. 
The member for Dublin, Simon Luttrell, remarked, "I 
have heard the King say some hard things of that lord." ' 
This was enough ; Strafford's name was added to the 
number of the proscribed. The extreme haste with which 
the names were enumerated is evident in every line of the 
measure. " Perhaps no man ever heard of such a crude, 
imperfect thing, so ill-digested and composed, passing in 
the world for a law. We find the same person brought 
in under different qualifications. In one place he is 
expressly allowed till the ist of October to come in and 
submit to trial, and yet in another place he is attainted 
if he do not come in by the ist of September. Many are 
attunted by wrong names. Many have their Christian 
names left out, and many whose names and surnames are 
both put in are not distinguished by any character whereby 
they may be known from others of the same name."' 
The haste of the legislators probably accounts for the 
omission of the Fellows and Scholars of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the insertion of some of the king's friends. 
Edward Keating, nephew of the Chief Justice, was serving 
before the walls of Derry, yet he was proscribed. The 
learned Dodwell assailed the principles of the Revolution, 
but his name was inserted.* Mountjoy was on diplomatic 
service in France, and he too fell under the bin.* It 

> King, iiU 13. * ItU iiu it. * tUd. 

* Of DitdwcU WiUiun rooirkcd : " He bu kC bii luiit an beiag ■ mutyr j tod I 
lui« Kt mine on diuppoinling bim." 
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must be borne in mind that all these men were liable to 
the severe penalties of those days for high-treason ; the 
gallows and the quartering block lay before them all. 

The complement of the repeal of the Act of Setde- 
ment was the Act of Attainder. By these two measures 
the native proprietors trusted to regain their ancestral 
domains. One Act removed the land and the other 
removed the landlord. The motives of these two Acts are 
not religious — on the list there appeared the names of Roman 
Catholics — but political and economic. There was a 
great hunger for land and little scruple as to the means 
of satisfying it. The struggle between the Irish Jacobites 
and the English at length reached an acute stage. The 
fight in Dublin, like the si^e of Derry, virtually became 
one between difierent races. To James this was no new 
discovery. For on the 14th of March 1686 Clarendon 
had written to him in these terms : " When I had the 
honour to discourse with your Majesty upon the affairs of 
this country, you were pleased to say that you looked 
upon the difR^nces here to be rather between English 
and Irish than between Catholic and Protestant ; wmch, 
certunly, Sir, is a most true notion." What was true in 
1686 was infinitely more true in 1689. The differences 
between the two types of Jacobite became so acute that 
the Irish actually proposed to exclude from thdr party 
all Roman Catholics of English descent. 

Irish tyranny resembled English in this, that it did 
not propose to supersede the action of the ordinary law 
courts. Alt the men were to be tried by the judges of 
the land. But when the accused remembered now skil- 
fiilly Tyrconnel had remodelled the courts, they were not 
a whit the more eager to plead before them. No execu- 
tions took place under the Act ; but is this not due to the 
fact that the citizens of Derry crossed the t's and dotted 
the i's of the measure in a manner not at all congenial to 
its framers p The Irish l^slators profited by the lessons 
learnt from their English teachers. Political troubles in 
Ireland, notably from the days of the first Stuart, had 
invariably been followed by a plantation ; and there was 
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every reason why the present occa^on should not form an 
exception to the rule. This settlement had at least the 
merit of giving the soil to men who possessed tides to it. 
They saw a precedent in 1641 for their resolve not to 
allow the king the power of pardon. That year the 
English Parliament asked Charles I. not to alienate, by 
pardoning Irish rebels, any of the forfeited land falling 
to the Crown ; and a later Act made aU pardons before 
attainder, without the assent of Parliament, null and vend. 
They perceived a precedent in 1665 for their plan of 
making residence in England, Scotland, and the Isle of 
Man a proof of treason. For a clause in the Act of Settle- 
ment declared that a Roman Catholic living unmolested 
on land occupned by rebels could not be reckoned an 
innocent papist. In the last resort the doctrines of 
Bismarck might have been employed in defence of the 
Act of Attainder. The king must have means for 
carrying on the life-and-death struggle, and if the re- 
sources were easy to seize he was justified in using them. 
The Irish certMnly saw two precedents for their Act of 
Att^nder, and a question now arises. Did they see a third ? ' 
On the 20th of June in the English House of 
Commons we read the following : " Resolved that leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to attaint of high-treason 
certtun persons wlu> are now in Ireland or any other parts 
beyond the seas, adhering to their Majesties' enemies, and 
shall not return into England by a certain day." The 
Bill reached a second reading, and on the 22nd of June 
the committee received instructions "That they insert 
into Bill such other of the persons as were this day 
named in the House, as they shall find cause." On the 
24th and 29th clauses were added ordering the immediate 
seizure of the estates of these people for the benefit of 
Irish Protestants who fied to England. Unlike the Irish 
House, the English House of Lords desired to know the 
grounds upon which the names were inserted, instancing 
the case of Lord Hunsden. There were eighteen names 
in the English Act and over two thousand in the Irish 

» Dtvii, I4J f Lecky, i. i]i-i]4. 
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Act. It was evident that the English peers did not deem 
common fame, eren in the case of moely dghteen men, 
sufficient grounds. On the 3rd of August Mr. Sei^eant 
Trench informs the House that, "The names of those 
who gave evidence at the bar of the House touching the 
persons who are named in the Bill of Attainder, being in 
Ireland, were Bazill Purefoy and William Dalton ; and 
those at the committee to whom the Bill was referred 
were William Watts and Matthew Gun." The House of 
Lords amended the Bill, omitting the names of Lord 
Hunsden and four or five more, and inserting a. few 
others. The policy of the peers, and, above all, that of 
William, defeated such measures, and no vast Act of 
Attainder ever appeared on the English Statute Book. 
Even if such a measure had passed, it would have proved 
the injustice of the English Act, not the justice of the 
Irish one. James in this matter showed some of the 
statesmanship of his rival, for he disapproved of both the 
measures passed by his House. The Irish faction placed 
less and less confidence in a monarch who was not whole- 
hearted in his approval of their plans. Leslie, anxious to 
point out the distinction between the policy of the king 
and that of his followers, records the following : " But, 
above all, some of them moved to him for leave to cut 
off the Protestants, which he returned with indignation 
and amazement, saying, ' What, gcndemen, are you for 
another '41 ? ' which so galled them that they ever after 
looked upon him with a jealous eye, and thought him, 
though a Roman Catholic, too much an Englishman to 
carry on their business." ' 

The men of Derry and Enniskillen were rebels at the 
dose of 1688. The inhabitants of the latter attacked the 
soldiers of the king in the first week in December, and on 
the 7th of December the apprentice boys of the former 
shut the gates of Derry. But the 13th of February 1689 
changed matters, for on that date William and Mary 
were proclaimed king and queen. The Derry men and 
the Enniskilleners had risen in defence of their hearths 

' Lctlie^ AmmtT ti King, p. i>J ; Mactriai MxciJhim, tte, iS. 
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and homes, and a mse Parliament might have conciliated 
them. The Irish legislators taught them that they could 
not afford to be neutral, thus driving them to continue 
their resistance, when a lenient rule might have induced 
them to lay down their arms. These are not the con- 
clusions of a student in his closet ; they were seen at the 
time by thoughtful men of aiFairs. Stevens records in bis 
Journal : " To satisfy the humour of the people, a Parlia- 
ment was called which granted the King a subsidy that 
never turned to any account. Nothing could be more 
pernicious, or a greater obstruction to the King's service, 
than tlus Parliament. 1°. It drew and kept in Dublin the 
nobility and principal gentry who might have rwsed men 
at their homes. 2°. When the Act of Repeat passed 
every one quitted his command to enter upon his estate. 
3°. The Protestants therefore were necessitated to rebel 
when they might have stood neutral. The results were 
that the Army was much damaged and weakened; the 
King lost the assistance of many of his friends and gained 
a vast number of irrecondlable enemies." ' It is a relief 
to turn from measures like the Acts of Repeal and of 
Attainder to the other measures of this Parliament. An 
Act was passed declaring that the Parliament of England 
could not bind Ireland, and that no writs of error and 
no appeals lay from the King's Bench in Ireland to that in 
England.* This measure endeavoured to make the Irish 
Parliament and the Irish courts completely independent 
of the English. It l^d down that Ireland is a distinct 

1 Add. ]6,I9G (Brit. Miu.). 

■ Lifjlta III Jiln<^ 471-471: "To render the InihCithDliaciFcctiully potent ... it 
will be reqaiiitc in the Kbg to ratore unto them their iDcient otita ... to make the 
Ptirliimenl of Ireland abtolut in enacting lawei, without being obliged to Kad beforehiDd 
the prepared bilti ... to make the judicature of the natian determine caiue* without 
an appeal to the tribuiiali of EogUnd : to give full libcitj to merchintt to export the 
product and minufiicture of the kiogdom j and to import forraign good* without an 
obligalioB of touchiag at aajr harbour in Eugland . . . to f ut allwayea the Viceroydoin 
into the handi of an Iriih C^tholick ... to confer the principal pMU of Nale and warr 
OQ the Catholick nativea j to keep itinding *□ army of Sooo Catholicki ; to train a 
Catholick militia ... to give the moyety of eccleaiaitical liTingi to the Catholick biahopa 
and pariih pricata daring the life of the preient Protcatant Biihopa and miniiter* [ and 
after the death of theie, to confer all the aaid livinga on the Roman deigy ; to oulEe 
the great riven of the kingdom navigable ... to render the chief porta more deep, and 
thorough tenable againit any attacki from lea : in fine, to drain the mulciplicitT of 
bogti ; which being effected will (uppoit a vaM addition of famityea." 
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kingdom from England, always governed by its own 
ancient customs, laws, and statutes, save in times of 
distractions. " Some have pretended that Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed in England mentioning Ireland were binding 
in Ireland ; and as these late opinions are against justice 
and natural equity, and so they tend to the great oppres- 
sion of the people here, and to the overthrow of the 
fundamental constitutions of this realm." Poynings' law 
made the Irish House subordinate to the English, and this 
subordination was now removed and absolute mdependence 
asserted. For a brief space of time the House of 1689 
occupied the position of its descendant of 1782. The 
Court of King's Bench in Ireland was to be a final Court 
of Appeal, but in case it gave an erroneous judgment the 
Justices of the Common Pleas and the Barons of the 
Exchequer might examine the matter further. 

In true English fashion they considered the redress of 
their grievances before they proceeded to the question of 
supply. The army at this time cost much more than the 
revenue of the king. James was accordingly granted 
^£20,000 a month, to be raised by a land tax. This sum 
was equitably imposed on the difierent counties and 
towns. The rate was to be psud by the occupier of 
the land, but where the land was let at its value he was to 
be allowed the whole of the rate out of his rent. The 
taxes on the counties of Fermanagh and Londonderry 
were levied at the same rate as if tiiey were loyal. The 
supply granted proved inadequate to meet the growing 
needs of the army, and on the loth of April James issued 
a commission for another ^£20,000 a month. Tyrconnel, 
when writing to the queen, tells her that in the spring of 
1689 James s expenses were not ^^40,000 a month, but 
two and a half times that sum. To meet the growing 
expenditure James followed French precedent and issued a 
fresh coinage to the nominal value of one million and 
a half, and it was declared to be legal tender.' The 
real purchaang power of these coins and the nominal 

' King, tit. 1 1 ; Jtoi'm Ntrrtiivf, S4< ~ Mataritt EntUnau, jj^-fo?. Sm the 
DecUrUioD of Jama It. ) C.SJ*., Dtm^ May t, 1689, pp. 9J*96. 
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purchasing power differed very widely indeed. Measures 
were also passed providing for the relief and release 
of poor distressed prisoners for debt, and for the speedy 
recovery of servants' wages, encour^ing strangers to 
inhabit and plant in Ireland, removing incapacities of the 
native Irish, prohibiting the importation of English, 
Scotch, or Welsh coals, regulating the duties on foreign 
commodities, and granting bounties for building ships 
and establishing schools of navigation in seaport towns. 
Two other BiUs asked the Protestants to pay tithes to 
their Church, and the Roman Catholics to pay to theirs.^ 
The practical effects of these Acts were that the endow- 
ments of the Irish Church and the provisions for the 
nmntenance of her clei^ were removed. James did 
his best to protect the interests of the clergy, but his 
efforts were unavailing. To his care was due the placing 
on the Statute Book of an Act establishing religious 
liberty in Ireland ; this was a creditable attempt, »r in 
advan« of the policy of the age, to give liberty of 
conscience to all.* Tlie Acts of this Parliament were 
of very unequal value indeed. The wisdom of the 
measure of religious toleration is joined with the folly 
of the Act of Attainder. From the height of the one to 
the depth of the other is a descent that it seems impossible 
that the same body could make in the ses»on of seventy- 
two days. The inkhorn of the Irish proved as cruel 
as the sword of the English. The equality of creeds 
contrasts sadly with the inequality of treatment meted out 
to the settler. The members might proclaim the inde- 
pendence of Parliament and law court, but if such 
independence meant dependence on France and its schemes 
it was bought at a dear price. To throw off the yoke of 
England and to put on the yoke of France meant no more 
than a change of masters. The intolerant spirit that 
marked the Irish Parliaments of Charles II. characterised 
that of James II. Justice and fair play were as little to be 
expected from the one as from the other. Protection of 

' yaaiiu Karranvt, G9. 
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trade was formerly in the interests of England, now it 
was in those of France. " New presbyter," mwntained 
Milton, " is but old priest writ larve," and new Parliament 
Irish but reflects the spirit of old ParUament English. 

James prort^ued his Irish Parliament on the 2oth 
of July 1689. On the ist of August the siege of 
Derry was raised. When Chief Justice Marshall gave 
his ^mous judgment, the President of the United States 
merely remarked, "The judge has given his decision, 
let him now enforce it." The members of Parliament 
were in the same plight as Marshall. They had passed 
their measures, but their sanction depended upon the 
number of skenes and swords, pikes and muskets, they 
could bring into the field to enforce them. Th«r 
Bills were no more than waste paper and ink till the 
sand of the battlefield dried the writing. The time 
spent in legislation could, from their own point of view, 
have been more usefully employed in the field.' Angry 
debates widened the breach between the Irish Jacobite 
and the Engli^, and showed the enemy the hollowness 
of the alliance. It was hard to expect the newly restored 
proprietor to throw all his enei^ies into the fight when he 
was longing to take possession of his ^rnity domun. 
Yet the news from the scene of conflict was highly urgent. 
The fair prospects that marked the opening of the session 
were clouded by its gloomy close.* The French fleet, 
under the Count of Chateau Renard, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of Herbert, landed stores and a welcome supply of 
money at Bantry Bay. Herbert arrived with an inferior 
English force, and was compelled to withdraw to the 

' Od the Jicotrile inn]r in IreUnd, 16(9, cf. ytatUa f/Mrrtlm, loi-H'- 
* Ligii a tkt BliaJ, 614 : " All tbcjr tout* hithcito unce the bcgianing of tbe mir, 
arc tc be Utiibnted to miunuugemeM, which if for the fiiCnre they cut redilj, I do not 
doubt but they will any the day, tuppning ill other requiiitti be lupfilyed, of which 
inunediatily. For their not tikeing of Deny proceeded from the wint of betterini- 
piece* : of which jf tbe army had a doien, they might han well made themielvea 
Riuten of that town in ti dayi after trenchea opened. Tbe loM of Croom.cutle 
fight waa catued by miitaking the word, that the comminding officer of the Itiih gave ; 
by which the ttmigth of the Lord Mountcaahel'i army wat drawn from the field. The 
looadog of the battle of Cavan waa occationed by orderiiig the Iriah to attack the 
enDemyet within ditchea and hedgea. The bylure at the Boyn apmng Innn aeveral 
defecta of militaiy nunagement, ai 'tia eaiily koawn out of what we haTC aaid lUmdj. 
And io of the rcft." 
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Solly Islands fer reinforcements. In the meantime, the 
French commander, though entreated hy James to sail 
to Dublin, returned to Brest. Neither side had much 
to boast of, yet both celebrated the fight by «nging 
Te Deums in its honour.' There might be grave dout^ 
as to the propriety of dther one side or the odier lighting 
bonfires for the affair of Bantry Bay, but there could be 
no question that the position of affairs in Ulster entitled 
the supporters of William to rejoice. The raising of 
the si^e of Derry and the triumphal issue of EnniskiUen 
from its assault were unmistakable victories. The natives 
of the latter town had made a gallant though unsuccessfiil 
attempt in June to relieve the former.* On their arrival 
home they heard from Colonel Crichton of Crom and 
Captun Wishart that the enemy under Brigadier Suther- 
land was advandng upon Belturbet. On the news that 
Colonel IJoyd was coming to meet him, Sutherland 
retired in the direction of Monaghan, leaving Colonel 
Scott to hold the church. Lloyd's vigorous fire on 
the 19th of June so galled the garrison that they sur- 
rendered on conation that the prisoners should have 
their lives, and that officers should keep their clothes and 
money. During the last six weeks of the siege of Derry, 
the Duke of Berwick was placed in charge of a flying 
division in order to check the raids of the men of Ennis- 
kiUen, and on the 13th of July, in a skirmish with them, 
fifty of his men were killed and twenty taken prisoners.' 
The Enniakilleners sent a deputation to Kirke, who gave 



* CUrke, ii. 370 ; Avaui, May - 



M.y rf 

; Juo ' 



■ HuniUoD, pp »J-iS ; MicCinnick, pp. 45-47. 

* Oo Berwick, cT. Burnet, iii. p. iiSo. Avwii wrote ibout him lo Louvoit, 

Co. ~^, 16S91 "Un tatty mcchant officier . , . et qu'il n'l pu le ku conunuD." 
CSX^ Dtm^ i6g9-ifi90, Dr. John Willi) to the Eirl of Nottinghun, X17-Z19 : 
**I un Maiueil that Loid TyicanneL'i diKontoit, aa much a> hia indiipoaition, hia cod- 
tiiboted to bia retirement to a < 
that he doe* not wiah injr more tc 

~ ' ' " " ■ liipoaed to ellect tiTingt, even to the 

ever been diffident in auggeating even 
■naiapenuDie reqairementi, finding in hia MajeMy a raittance ilmoit ituurmountabte 
lo ipendiog hia money on thinga abaolutely neceaaary. It it alw alleged here that 
thia opinion originated with Lord Melfbn, wlw detired to ace thing* thui." 
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them MX hundred firelocks for dragoons, a thousand 
muskets for footmen, twenty additional barrels of powder, 
and dght small cannon.' Besides, he sent seven of his best 
ofHcers under Colonel Wolseley, whom he appointed their 
commander. By a curious coincidence, the day that saw 
them wel<x>med in Enniskillen witnessed the relief of 
Derry : it was indeed a memorable Sunday for both towns. 
The activity of Enniskillen on behalf of William was 
noted in Dublin and it was resolved to make a united 
elFort to crush it. The townsmen, acting in the spirit 
of their Governor, made up their minds not to wut to 
be attacked. When Macarthy, who had been created 
Viscount Mountcashel for his services in Munster, under- 
took to invest the castle of Crom, Colonel Wolseley 
ordered LJeutenant-Colonel Berry to raise the siege.' 
The latter, on the 3 1 st of July, encountered his adversaries 
near lisnaskea, but seeing their strength he retreated 
and effected a conjunction with Colonel Wolseley's forces.* 
The brilliant Anthony Hamilton — as daring a soldier 
as he was a clever writer — attacked them and was 
repulsed. Macarthy joined him, and the united Jacobite 
forces amounted to some six thousand men.* Wolseley 
had no more than two thousand men under his command. 
As he advanced his opponents retreated through the vill^ 
of Newtown -Butler and halted a mile beyond it. 
Macarthy drew up his men on a hill mth a bc^ covering 
thdr front. When the foot had silenced the cannon 
commanding the path across the bog, the Enniskillen 
horse rode swiftly to meet the enemy on the right. 
Macarthy therefore ordered the regiment on the left 
to move to the right. In the confusion of the fight 
the officer commanded the men not to fkce to the right, 
but to face right about and march.* Remembering how a 

> Cr. Clartt Csrrafomlaa, i. f. lo (T.C.D.). 

' Amui tpoke veiy highly of the work done by Mmorthy. Letter to Louvoii, 
. , ■■ ' , , 16S9. ■ Mactriti SixiJiiim, J14. 



* Stoiy, JaiMrrid/ H'anrj, p 
f^ih* of Ireiaad dmrirv r^ 
it « tit Blind, 614 ; Mati 
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hasty " Retire " almost brought about a panic among 
soldiers on the Alma, it is easy to imagine the ensuing 
confusion. When the troops saw their comrades facing 
them, they concluded they were retreating. Tlie panic- 
stricken Irish dragoons fled in the direction of Wattle- 
bridge and the cavalry soon followed them.* The foot 
remained firm for a time, but they too finally gave way. 
With the recollection of the treacherous conduct of Galmoy 
fresh in their minds, the Enniskilleners gave little quarter. 
Of the ^x thousand soldiers that marched in the morning two 
thousand had been killed, five hundred drowned in Lough 
Erne, and four hundred captured, including Macarthy, me 
commander. Seven guns, fourteen barrels of powder, and 
all the flags and drums had also been taken.' Almost 
the whole of Ulster remaned now in the hands of the 
WiUiamitea. The brilliant Sarsfield at once retired from 
Bundoran to Sligo. When the news reached Dublin, 
James was so much surprised that, acting on Melfort's 
advice, he thought of wimdrawing to France. Tyrconnel, 
however, induced him to stay. The battle of Newtown- 
Butler was the greatest triumph won so far by the 
Williamites in the field.' Two thousand amateur soldiers 
had beaten six thousand professionals. '* It is curious," 
writes Macaulay, " that the two most remarkable battles 
that perhaps were ever gained by irregular over regular 
troops should have been fought in the same week : the 
battle of Killiecrankie, and the battle of Newtown-Butler. 
In both battles the success of the irregular troops was 
singularly rapid and complete. In both battles the panic 
of the regular troops, in spite of the conspicuous example 
of courage set by their generals, was singularly disgraceful. 
It ought also to be noted that, of these extraordinary 

' lUaeariai ExcUium 1 "Shamefully nn iwiy without tttiking ■ Mow," ]io-]i6. 

* Aviux to Louii, Aug. — , 1689. 

* HunilUm } MuCarmidc ( Ltmim Gatulu, Aug. il, 16S9 ) Clirke, ii. ]6S-j6q ; 
Aviiu to LoDU, Aug. — I Av*ux to LenToit, Aug. — j Macphenoti, i. 119 i WoUeley' 
Deapitch, Enniikiltcn, Aug. 4, 16S9. The laQiikiUing Diigooni eiigtiule it thii time, 
bat miny of them came from DoaegiL See the Letter from Sir A. Cunninghim to Sir H. 
Belluyie, Aug. 19, 1691, Cutlebar : " My regt., which wu railed in the Co. Donegal 
■bout ao milci from Sligo" (Clarke MSS., T.CD.], Klopp, *. jo. 
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victories one was guned by Celts over Saxons, and the 
other by Saxons over Celts.' 

The men who fled from the rule of Tyrconnel and the 
Irish Actions received a hearty welcome on their arrival 
in England. Kinsmen, sympathisers, and strangers did all 
in their power to alleviate uieir sufferings. The House 
of Commons gave William fifteen thousand pounds to 
relieve thnr present needs, and efforts were made to secure 
them permanent employment. Those fit for warfare were 
to be allowed to serve in the army and commissions 
were given to those qualified. Beneficed clergymen had 
an Act specially ^ssed on their behalf, enabling them to 
hold livmgs in England.' Deeply as the mass of the 
people felt for th«r unfortunate guests, th«r concern for 
the heroic defenders of Derry and Enniskillen was of an 
even warmer character. Birch spoke for many when he 
exclaimed : " This is no time to be counting cost. Are 
those brave fellows in Londonderry to be deserted p If 
we lose them, will not all the world cry shame upon us ? 
A boom across the river I Why have we not cut the 
boom in pieces? Are our brethren to perish almost in 
aght of England within a few hours' voyage of our 
shores !"' The House of Commons in its zeal appointed 
a committee to consider the course and conduct of the 
war in Ireland. As a result Lundy was sent to the 
Tower and Cunningham to the Gate House. This action 
punished the oflfenders of the past, and to encourage the 
defenders of the present, Kirke was ordered to take 
charge of an expedition from Liverpool. His intolerable 
delay for so many weeks aroused as much resentment in 
England as it caused despair in Ireland. A poor general, 
a luted ofiicer, and a loose disciplinarian, he proved a 
strange forerunner for Schomberg. For the relief sent to 
Derry was intended as an earnest of the mighty effort 
Parliament was going to make on behalf of Ireland. 
Before the end of summer an army strong enough to 
restore supremacy was to cross St. George's Channel. 

■ I Will, and Mir^, c, 19. 

■ Gic/i Dcbito, June i}, litq j June 11, 16S9. CSJ'., Darn^ Mar. 14, 16S9, 
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There were indeed cedent reasons for delaying the 
sailing of the expedition under Schomberg for some time.' 
Many officers still were Jacobites at heart, and time was 
required in order to ensure that zealous WiUiaraites only 
should hold commissions. Louvois, by his marvellous 
slciU in distributing, equipping, and provisioning armies, 
had carried French military administration to a high 
degree of perfection. But England, to her infinite loss, 
boasted no Louvois. Her sovereign possessed some gifts 
as a general, but he did not understand the importance of 
the commissariat in warfare.* Napoleon and Wellington 
shone as conspicuously in the office as they did in the 
battlefield. But the Ireland of 1689 possessed neither a 
ruler like Napoleon nor a general like Wellington, and 
the results of this grave want are visible on all sides. 
The army owned no oi^nisation, no field-administration, 
no transport train, and no more than the rudiments of a 
commissariat.' The little train of baggage betrayed the 
scanty stores of provisions. The transport arrangements 
were inadequate and the Government contractors corrupt. 
Badly cast cannon, badly chained bombs, were stored in 
the arsenals at Portsmouth and London, while the artillery 
train lacked horses and harness ; the artillery (^cers were 
ignorant, lazy, and cowardly. From want of horses 
soldiers were frequently yoked in thwr place, and when 
the wheels remained stuck fast the guns had to be carried 
long distances on the men's shoulders. The stands of ill- 
constructed arms in the Tower were so few that William 
was compelled to send to his own land for supplies.* If 
the army was ill-equipped, the men did not make up for 

I On Schombei:; tfac miteriil lid in hit letlcn in tfac Dtlmnplc Mtrnthi j the 
** ActsutOclcc " in Kunec't Lifi, voL ii., npcdill]' tbe iiaj at the cunpmign } the 
Clarit Corrc^aiJaa ; Williun't letlen to him, and Solmei' letten to Hoffnunn in 
the K.K. Archive*. Lord Acton'i copy of Kuaer iru tued ; it bad two of hii book- 
Durlu ind tome of tui pendllintt. Nmtanlly, the marked piiHgc* were read with 
extreme care. On luppliei, we C,S^^ Dam., Mv. S3, 1689, pp. ]7-]S, t9]-l94, 195, 
aoi, 107, loS-i09,Xi5, 119-210, 111,116,140,154. Se« ilao Un Clarit Cirri fatJtitei 
(T.CD.),voLi. 1,3, 4,6, 

' Kaincr, ii. 1(5-186. 

* SchombsK'i Dopatchea, 1689 ; Cal. SJ'^ Dem^ May 10, 1GS9, p. 97, 161-161, 

* Scbomberg'i Deipalch, Mar. 3, 1690; Story j Royal Warrant, Dec. 1, 1G91 ; 
Sittory jf At Moa Mtarhl Ocemrttiea : " I wai in tbe armouriea at the Tower where 
'' — — .- L .... .. , . -L ....i__ ^ there were not half enough, 
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the deficiency.' For they were raw recruits without 
uniform, and in some cases without arms. All the 
experienced soldiers, save the fine brigade of Dutch 
troops, under the capable Count of Sounes, had been 
despatched to Flanders. There was a lack of general 
officers, and those they had were of such poor quality 
that none was fit for the post of brigadier.* The veteran 
Marquis of Ruvigny, a f^thfiJ comrade of Schomberg, 
nused four raiments, one of cavalry and three of in^try, 
among the French refugees. His two sons offered their 
services to William, and the younger, Cullemotte, became 
colonel of one of the Huguenot regiments of foot, while 
La Meloniire and Cambon commanded the other two. 
The colonel of the regiment of horse was Schomberg 
himself. 

Frederick Herman, Duke of Schomberg, was &om 
many points of view the general the raw recruits required. 
Condi and Turenne had been his tutors in the art of war, 
and well had he profited by their teaching. He served 
Louis j^thfully till the latter began his persecuting policy 
agunst his brother Huguenots. At the age of seventy he 
laid down the baton ofa marshal of France for the sake 
of conscience, and began his career anew.' Much as the 
foreign friends of William were disliked by the English, 
Schomberg formed a marked exception. Ot wide reading 
and exten»ve experience, the old man was a remarkably 
agreeable companion. His military lore acquired in the 
course of lus duty with armies on the Meuse, on the 
Ebro, and on the Tagus, was now to be used in order to 
train and develop into active and useftil soldiers the 
recruits just placed under his command. On the 13th of 
August the ablest of the Williamtte generals disemtmrked 

* Klopp, T. 50 I "The mo«t uiefiil unong tliem were the Dutch ind French 
nldien tlrudy practiwd in w«r. The irtillR? ihowcil iUelf leut cipible. Schomberf 
duncterited the ofBctn af it u ignonat, Uiy, ind timid." Cal. SJ^ Dtm^Jaae i, 
Jiine *g, Sept. iS, Sept. 23 (for the men). O^ the offion, kc Schomberg to Williim, 
Aug. ij, iGtg. Cal. SJ"., Dom. ; Kizner, ii. 184. The Britith were «liDHt without 
CTval™ (Kiopp, V. S3). 

' Kuoer, ii. jjt. " If the Iruh eolonda," Scbambetg »y>, " were « cipable 

■nd u agei for wir *• they >te for lending foraging pirtia to pluoder the country . . . 

■ alfain would rtud better. The iacipicity of the ofGcen ii indeed great, but their 

rleunenand Iiiineu ire Kill greitet." Ct Cal. S.P., Dm^ 16S9-90, p. itS. 

■ Kuner, a. 340, 374 ; d. CJJ*., Dom., April 15, 1SS9, p. 65. 
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his twenty thousand men at Bangor in County Down. 
He had arrived " avec le plus beau terns et le meiUeur vent 
qu'on eAt pu souhuter." ' The conflict was no longer 
local, but became outwardly the great international 
struggle it had long been inwardly. 

For the newly-Luided General prospects seemed fairly 
favourable. With Deny relieved, Enniskillen victorious, 
Mountcashel's army destroyed, and Ballyshannon still 
holding out, it seemed as if the whole north-west of 
Ireland remuned in the hands of his allies, while in the 
north-east the Jacobites held merely Carrickfergus, Newry, 
and Charlemont. Brigadier Maxwell at once withdrew 
before Schomberg, and when he vanished the people 
crowded to greet the army come to deliver them.' They 
brought some supplies as a visible proof of their gratitude, 
and these were most acceptable to men so poorly pro- 
visioned. The 1 2th Foot was sent on to reconnoitre, and 
on the 17 th the whole force marched to Belfast, then but 
a small village nestling under the castle of the Chichesters. 
On the news of this advance Maxwell departed from 
Belfast en route for Newry, leaving two raiments under 
M'Carthy More to hold the castle of Carrickfergus.' 
*' At every step," said Solmes, " they might have stopped 
us. It was not done." The Duke of Berwick with 
sixteen hundred men lay beyond Newry, his duty being to 

' Kiaier, ii. 190. 

* Grm Namfivm At Armf muUr iJu Ctmxuad tfDukt SdumAtrr, Letter, Liver- 
pool, Aug. 10, 16S9, C^J^ Coin Aug. 16,1689, pp-i^i-ajt. On the ditauf felt b]f 
June* and hia circle on the lauding of Schomberg, lec Klopp,v. 51 : "There wu no 
neaiu," it wu Hid, "of reliiting iiich 1 powerful irmj. All wit loM. In ■ few daji 
Scboinbeig would enter Dublin." Cf. Clarke, ii. 371. Avaui adviied the fCing to 



niveiul (Dnihililion of the Protatinti, 



}'^1 3' 



irrevocably haTe cut ofT a return to England for Jan 
" wiihed mi intended by thia propoail to lepiriCe foi 

the dyoaittet and the nationa in a hoatile potition to eacn ocner, to meir muiuai 
dotmctioD In the intereiu of French policy. And to the thought from which in the 
interetu of French policy the tending of poor King Jamet to Ireland hid eminMed, 
the object of crippling England by Ireland, wai developed by thia envoy, Avar— " '^ 
extreme and mercileM conjequroca " (KIopp, v, '' '- "- ■ — '- ■'■-■ '- 
n thii propOHl iahii aatobiography. 



'£'S 



KIopp, V. ;aj Kacner, \. 30J 1 cf. C.S^^ Dam., Mar. 11, i6Sj, pp. ]J>]6, 
.51. Contrait Berwick, Mcmnri, 1. 41 ; " We were indebted to general Schinnberg 
he ftayed 1 davi in Carrickfergua when by quickly uaing the atate oT alFairt 
light have reached DnUin without encoantering any reaiitance." Cf. Clarke, 
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prevent the enemy going to Dublin.' Four regiments 
were stationed at Drogheda, whither the Duke could retire 
if hard pressed. In the capital James and the brutal 
Rosen were raising an army to meet Schombei^. The 
latter ordered twelve regiments to invest Carrickfergus, 
and for a week the town held out. On surrendering, its 
garrison was allowed to retire to Newry.' The Einis- 
ktlleners, remembering Galmoy's atrocious deed, argued 
that it was positively wrong to permit men guilty of 
many excesses to depart unharmed. As the defeated men 
were leaving, there arose cries of, " There is my Sunday 
gown ! " " Look at that woman in my best smock ! " and, 
" Zounds, but that's my grey pony agwi ! " and they 
proceeded to seize thdr property.' It was with difficulty 
that Schomberg saved the lives of the Jacobites, the 
EnnUkiUeners feeling intensely furious with them. 

On the fall of Carrickfergus the English marched to 
the village of Beifast, and on the 2nd of September they 
proceeded to Newry with the Inniskilling horse and the 
5th and 6th Inniskilling Dragoons as advance guard.* 
Both Story and Bonivert record the eagerness with which 
their English comrades surveyed these troops. Story, the 
chapbin to Lord Drogheda's regiment, writes: "I won- 
dered much to see their horses and eqiup^, hearing 
before what feats had been done by them. Tliey were 
three regiments in all, and most of the troopers and 
dragoons had their wwting men, mounted on garrons 
(these are small Irish horses, but very hardy) ; some of 
them had holsters and others their pistols hung at their 
swordbelts. They showed me the enemy's scouts upon a 
hill before us ; I wished them to go and beat them off, 
and they answered, ' With all their hearts, but they had 
orders to go no farther than where they saw the enemy's 
scouts,' adding in dissatisfied tones, foreseang some of 
our present-day tactics, ' They should never thrive so long 

^ He record* liconicilly in hii Mtmtin that be had retired according to orden, 
" Kauer, ii. 197-199, 

* Story I Grtar Nnui fnm Diiit Scbmtirfi Arwf, Che*ter, Au|. ji, itiJj 
(London, i]S9, Thorpe) ; NiheU'a 7nnu;. 

' CJSJ^ Dem., 1619-go, pp. 15^51 { Mimari dt Dtmanl it BaUfMH, 
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as they were under orders.* " ' The soldier-like Bonivert 
watched them with professional eyes, and wrote: "The 
Inniskilling Dragoons came there (Newry, 1690) to us. 
They are but middle-^zed men, but they are, nevertheless, 
brave fellows. I have seen *em like masty (_i^. mastiff) 
dogs run against bullets."* Mackay observed their 
promptitude in planning an expedition and thor rapidity 
in executing it.* Captun de Bostaquet tersely describes 
them as serving well, "s'ils n'itdent point si picoreurs 
sur lesquels on pourrut &ire fonds." * The Commander- 
in-Chief formal as high an opinion of them as these 
eye-witnesses, relying more on them than on the newly 
raised English regulars.' 

As the English approached Newry the Duke of 
Berwick, having set the town on fire and havine broken 
up the roads, withdrew to Drt^heda. Schomberg was 
intensely provoked at the burning, and by his trumpeter 
warned the Duke that if any other towns were thus 
treated the English would refiise to give quarter, and this 
threat proved elective.* He advanced through a deserted 
0}untry, and encamped about a mile north-west of Dun- 
dalk. The camp was pitched on low-l]^ng, marshy 
ground at the foot of some hills, the river covering the 
front ; entrenchments and Bellew Castle protected the 
right flank, and an arm of the sea secured the left. 
Schomberg was quite free from danger of attack. He 
was thererore going to employ the Fabian policy in order 

' lUiaer, i. ]06. " Thc^ caold Dot cndnre orden, but dcdired *t ach commind 
that they could do do good if they were not lUowed to do U they liked. However 
rtrancely thm contnMed with Scboroberg't nrict ditcipline, he fouDd it good to make 
an exceptioD with than, and to leave them to tbdr owa geniiu. The reinlt ihowed 
here i1k> the idvantige of the teDcnl't koowledge of men, and theie light troopt 
rendered the mot excellent KTvice" {itid. ii. 196). 

* Bonivert, "Journey to Ireland," Sloane MSS., lojj (Brit. Mm,). Their uniform 
wat probthly grey. Sir A. Coayagbun to Clarice: "for 1 think no one elae will 
dcaire them (u. the clothing) beiog the livery of my regiment" (Mir. 16, i6i)i. 
CUike MSS., T.C.D.). 

* Add. 13,264 (Brit. Mui.]. Mackay give* 86 pigee "Touduot It Campagne 
dTIrelande," then 6 page* of obMTvatioiu in Engtiih. There are 106 page* "De U 
Cainpaigne d'lrlande en 1691." 

* Mimiira di Dtmait dt Boaaipit. 

' Schomberg Co William, Sept. 10 : " The Inniikilling troop* appearto have good- 
will to the tervice, and I believe ope may depend more opoo them than on the regiment 
of Iriih lord*." Contr»t Kaioer, i. ]o5. 

* Kiopp, V. $o) Kataer, i. 30J, ii. 300. 
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to ascertain the plans of his opponent.^ One entry in his 
diary is typical : "Le 13 et 14 il ne s'est rien passi de 
nouveau." * Another runs thus : " Le 19 il ne s'est rien 
passi qui mirite d'etre 6crit." ' 

The army, raised by James and Rosen, assembled at 
Drc^heda and numbered some twenty thousand men. 
Their confidence had been shaken by the results of Deny, 
EnniskiUen, and Newtown-Butler.* Despair and disease 
had wrought grave havoc amongst them ; fever, ague, and 
dysentery had all run tlieir deadly course. The present 
force included good cavalry, fair infimtry, and many 
inefficient officers. The counsels of their generals were 
conflicting. Some hoped to persuade James to abandon 
Dubhn and cross the Shannon. Rosen wanted to with- 
draw at once to Athlone, and to defend the line of this 
river until winter set in, and thus gain time to discipline 
his men and to obtain supplies for them,' He also per- 
ceived that the loss of a battle now would be fetal to the 
plans of Louis. Moreover, the Shannon and its lakes 
presented a natural barrier to the enemy. From the 
fortified towns along its banks they might be assailed 
irithout fear of pursuit ; the mountains of Connaught 
abounded in retreats, access to which was known only to 
the Irish. If the river were crossed, the English might 
be harassed by guerilla warfare or might be crushed 
in detachments. Tyrconnel threw his weighty 
advice ag^nst this plan of Rosen and James resolved 
"not to be walked out of Ireland without having at 
least one blow for it."" No doubt the King feared the 
results of such a retreat upon his &esh levies. Rosen 

* " The raulti of waiting uid delaying weigh mare heavily on the enemy thin on 
lU. Want and nttatltj will wear him away, and he cannot comfort himtelf with the 
hope oT uiy can«'derab)e rcinforcementi." So Schomberg in Kamer. C^F^Dtm^ 
l6Sa-90, pp. 263-264, 269-170 ; Macariat Eieidiiat, 31]-]14 ; Kiiner, ii, 302. 

* Kainer, ii. 303. * Ihid. ii, 307, 310. 

* Janiea wu badly informed about the enemy'i forcet — tliey were much over- 
cMimated. 

* Kloep, V. $3 j Clarke, ii. 375 ( Berwick, i. 
that which nine monthi before i ' 

adniing a retreat to Athlone, and conieqDently the iuirender of Dublin." He 
mentioni Roaen at the moil eager of the French for the propoud retreat. "HefiJ.Roaen), 
according to hii uuil prudenc*, gave no other advice than that of not fighting and 
retreating." > Clarke, ii. 375. 
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trembled at the decision, for he was well aware of the 
defects of the officers he commanded. The vacillations 
of James produced the usual evil result. Nothing lay 
between Schomberg and Dublin except the river Boyne 
and the Pass of Duleek. A well-executed diversion in 
the west might have compelled the English to retreat and 
might have gained a marked advantage in the campaign. 
Schomberg foresaw this and despatched Colonel Lloyd 
with five hundred Inniskillings to Sligo.^ Colonel O'Kelly 
was also sent west with the intent of surprising Sligo, but . 
he was himself surprised. For the Inniskillings crossed 
the Curlew mountains and astonished the outposts by 
their vigorous attack at the dawn of a foggy autumnal 
morning. Over two hundred and fifty were killed, 
three hundred captured, including Colonel O'Kelly, and 
eight thousand head of cattle taken.* The Inniskillings 
lost no more than fourteen men. Schomberg was so 
deUghted with this success that he paraded the Innis- 
kilhngs at Dundalk, and prused them for their soldier-like 
qualities, the veteran riding along the whole line with 
head uncovered.' The compliment was gratifying to the 
men, for all knew that a former Marshal of France was 
before them. Had the rest of the army shown the same 
spirit in action Schomberg might now have marched upon 
Dublin, but he knew that diey were unfit, and he determined 
to renrnn on the defensive for the short time that 
remained of the military season. Sarsfield atoned for 
Lloyd's victory by the skilful capture of Jamestown and 
the clever surprise of Sligo, the key of Connaught. He 
left troops in these places and in Galway, thus holding 
the western province for James. Rosen, encouraged by 
these successes, attempted to cut oiF Schomberg's com- 
munications with Newry, but he failed to despatch a 

^ C.S.F^ Dm^ Oct. I, i6lg i StAtmiirg U i»t King, itj-iit, jij-in, jia. 

* Lloinr* Detpicch, Sept. 16S9. 

* Scbombog'i nimc wu prolnbly known to the laniikillingi from the itmia of 
their fathen, lome of whom hid m-Ted in the reginieoti which he cammuiiled in 
PoitDgiL KuncT, i. 306, ii. }iot "Le Doc > ordonnt que rArtillerJe et la 
Moqiqueterie fioent trcH* dicbtiget poor cette bonne nonvelle, et poor cet edtt on ■ 
vriaaai qn'on approchlt qnelijaei piicei de canon le plut ptit qu'on pourroit i 
49e« coDcniii ifin ^u'i* '' — -■ ■ '- ■■ 
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sufficient force. In November he made a more vigorous 
attempt, and sent General Boisseleau with seventeen 
hundred men. His troops penetrated into the town, 
but were eventually driven out' For some months there 
was a lull in operations though William strongly urged 
Schomberg to vigorous action before fresh troops came 
from France and before disease invaded his ranks. The 
cautious old General refiised to take risks for he saw with 
Rosen the weighty effects of the loss of a battle.* An 
unfavourable result " auroit indubitablement causi la 
pertc dc toute I'lrlandc, fortifii Ic parti dcs rebelles 
d'Ecosse, et relevi le courage des micontens et mal- 
intentionn^ dont la France fut bien les moyens 
d'entretenir sourdement les factions." ' Moreover, if his 
recruits were once put to confiision it would be impossible 
to establish order. With our increasing knowledge of 
the conditions of both armies we see that two courses lay 
before the Commander. He might have occupied and 
protected Ulster till he received remforcements in spring, 
or he might have made a successful rud upon Dublin. 
By following the first course, vnth lisbtu'n as his head- 
quartersj he could have captured Charlemont in addition 
to Carrickfergus and Newry. By trying the second at once 
he might have surprised Dublin. Avaux avers that if he 
had done this when he landed, James had not two thousand 
men ready to meet him. The Irish army was then 
demoralised by its failure before Derry, and had not yet 
received fresh drafts. At the end of August it could 
have oifered no effective resistance to the English. In 
pitching the camp at Dundalk neither one plan nor the 
other was followed. In fact, Schomberg seems to have 
miscalculated the strength of the forces opposed to him.* 
Two towns, weakly oi^anised, had defied the might of 
James, and how could he meet fourteen thousand men ? 
Perhaps this was the determining consideration when he 

■ CSJ^ Dm^ Oct, 6 lod 8, 16S9, xg;<2gg ; Kixaa, U. jii. 
' Kainer, ii. 334, 3461 "Enfia ■'igiuinl d'uu li giinii iiit^cit,il crfit ne devoir rita 
biurder pv U prtdpiution, erojruit bicn qu'il nc huardoit point p» Ic rctirdemoit.'* 
* ItiJ. i. jof, ttckent the cnemj it OTer 41.000 itrong I 
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marched to Dundalk, but fifty miles distant from the 
capital. Cromwell had captured two Irish towns and 
the remainder of his campugn was little more than a 
triumphal march, and the same fortune might befall him. 
Schomberg left out of account the runy weather, the 
devastated land, the lack of commissariat arrangements, 
the new spirit of the Irish troops, and the speed with 
which the recently raised Irish army came into the field.' 
Every day's delay in initiating such an advance upon 
Dublin saw thousands of men crowd to the banners of 
James. The feeble array of two thousand grew to a 
respectable muster and became thirty thousand. 

The state of the army seemed suffident to justify the 
Commander in rejecting the advice of the eager William.' 
The finance, the transport, and the supplies of his army 
were all badly managed.* Fifteen thousand men must be 
provided for and there was no organised commissariat. 
The Commissary- General, Henry Shales, gathered at 
Belfast large supplies, but he lacked a field train ; no 
transport eiusted to carry material to the front.^ The 
army was barely three days' march from Belfast before 
" provisions were very scarce." * What was to happen in 
the Crimea happened now. There was plenty of flour, 
beef, bread, and brandy at Belfast, but not at Dundalk. 
There was no bread issued to the officers because there 
was not sufficient for the men. When the army halted 
the officers were forced to dig out potatoes and to forage 
for stray herbs and v^etables. They knew that litde 
was to be obt^ned from the deserted country through 
which they had marched. True, the com still lay in die 
fields, but it had rotted with the heavy rains ; the other 

' Klopp, V. 55. 

* Schombcrg'i Dapilcho, Oct. ] ind t. Hi called i conncil oT vrir : tbi mcmben 
were DDininicnu in their Opinion that the want of proviiiona and tranipoit did not 
peimit a march loulhwarda. He detired tbeir opinion in writing and anit it to 
William. Kainer, ii. 344 : " Le difaat dca vivreg et da valtniei pour lei convaia ne 
leur penneltait peint de mircher lui enoeniii." 

* ScbambeiiK'i Dapatche^ Sept. lo, Oct. 3, 6, 8, 16S9. 

* Kainer, ii. iti ! "11 [ij, SchoDiberg) t'en flcha tout de boa contre le com- 
miuaiie dea livrei ShiL On ae hit point mtnie a'il n'en aura riea fait lavoit i Sa 
Majeati. Ce qoe I'oa fait biea eat, qu'il a cm que Shil trompait Sa Majcatt dint la 
fonction de aa charge, en ne doonaat pal 1 aei troupei le nfccMaire," Lord Acton 
marked thia paaaage. ' Story. 
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crops had been devoured or destroyed. When the 
supplies did come from the north the starving men 
found them unwholesome. The beef was uneatable and 
the brandy undrinkable. Shoes were sent, but even two 
months after the Treasury had p^d the bill they had not 
arrived at the camp.^ Commissary-General Shales wanted 
to use the artillery horses till he had formed his own 
transport, but the officer in chat^e explained that his 
horses " didn't list " to draw wagons.' Schomberg over- 
ruled this objection. Shales indeed had been sent horses, 
but these were required at Chester for the embarkation of 
stores.' The lack of ot^anlsation apparent on all sides 
was especially noticeable in the transport department. 
Besides, no proper understanding existed between the 
Commissary-General's department and the Admiralty. 
Shales, for example, might have used store-ships, but they 
were not in his department. The captain of a man-of- 
war would require an order from the Admiralty before he 
would consent to transform his trim vessel into a store- 
ship. Of course this separation of departments inevitably 
meant delay at home, even though this spelt death and 
disaster in the field. The difficulty of securing steady 
supplies added to the toad of anxiety that rested upon 
Schomberg. He was also much worried by the inefiScient 
state of the English peasants he commanded. His 
musketeers were unpractised in the art of loading their 
pieces, his dragoons were unable to manage their horses. 
Ball practice and company firing were ordered, and the 
cavalry were instructed in modes of foraging.* 

To increase Schomberg's anxieties he was met by 
treason in the camp as well as by disease and inefficiency. 
Some men from the Low Countries wrote to Avaux, and 
the cunning Frenchman encouraged thdr correspondence. 
Schombei^ heard of the plot, and found fresh reason for 

> Schombcrg'i Dapitehci, Sept. ao, 27 j Oct. 6, S, 1689. 

* Shilei' ■□•wen to the two bquiria of tlie Comniitlee of Piiliiment for Acconoti, 
etc., Tctpecting the pTovuiont of the army in Ireland when he wn CoiiuniMuy> 
GeDCDil, Nov. 15, 1690. 

* SclwmberE'i DcipiCehet, Aug. 9, Kav. 16, 168a j Mar. j, 1690 ; Oct. 3, 1, Dec 
»6, 16S9. Kuner, ii. 301. Lord Actod mirked thu ImporUnt page. 
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not venturing to attack Rosen. For the conspirators had 
agreed that u a fight took place, some French companies 
were to fire during the action on their comrades and 

fo over to the Irish. If not, the enemy were to be 
rought into the camp by the craft of Duplessis, the 
ringleader. Schombeig dealt sternly with those con- 
cerned in the plot : six men were hanged, and two 
hundred sent to England in irons.^ 

James, aware of this plot, marched within three miles 
of Dundalk, but the wary Schomberg refiised to accept 
batde.* The former knew and feared the effects of 
inactivity and sickness, hardship and discipline upon the 
Irish, and though his numbers were superior and the spirit 
of his men admirable, he was de^rous of keeping up 
the morale by the inspiration of contest.' His army was 
in a fair condition of efficiency, and the men wanted to 
meet the enemy. His chief superiority consisted in at 
least eight to ten thousand well-mounted cavalry, of which 
Schombet^ on landing had never more than two or three 
thousand. Stevens remarks : " The array was punctually 
paid, the brass money passed as current and was of equal 
value viith the silver, which made the camp so plentifiu of 
provisions that I have seen a good carcase of beef sell for 
eight shillings, and corn for ten or twelve shillings a. 
barrel, good mutton for twelve to thirteen pence a 
quarter, geese for sixpence or eightpence, and so the- 
proportion of all sorts of provi^ons. French wine and 
brandy was twelve shillings the bottle at headquarters ; 
sutlers ask five or sbc shillings. The scarcest thing was 
ale, and yet no great want of it at threepence a quart 
There are three reasons of this good provision : (i) The 
want of buyers in the market towns, most of the Pro- 

> CSJ"^ Dom^ Sept. 13, 1689, 2(9-170 ; KuncT, i., fbotnUe on pp. Jl6 i il. 
J08-J09, ji8. 

* Kuna, Stitmtiri, li. ]}S : "The lame ciicumiUnce, wlucb prcTcnU the eaemy 
from fbrciag tne into in mgigement, tbit ii bccauK he cm onlj' reich mc by twe or 
three highwiyt over the manhy ground which lis between u, ibo prevent) my 
DurehiDg igiiiut him, whitu baidei be hu ilto a little riTer ind lome height! before 
him." CSJ*., Dm^ 16S9-90, pp. iB5-il6. Williun thought tbe army might move 
wot. *' But," replied SchomhcrKi " the irmy ii without ifaoe*. A march of two day* 
woold leave half of my men barefoot. Beiida their otlier miieria." 

' S<homberg'i Deapalch, Sept. 17 i Clarke'a yama II. 
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testants haWng fled, and the Githolics arc in the Army or 
retired for fear of rebels, and even of our own men. (2) 
The natural inclination of the people to the army that 
refrained the enemy from making inroads into the 
country. (3) The good order observed, whereby the 
soldiers were refrained from committing outrages upon 
the people, which made them have recourse to us more 
freely.* The happy success of this camp so far victorious 
as ttut the enemy had refused the battle, and that it was 
credibly reported through the uckness and hardships of 
the camp they had lost ten thousand men, had not only 
given a great reputation to his Majesty's affairs, but left 
the hearts of all true loyaHsts to an assured hope of 
extraordinary success next summer."' The enemy, he 
notes, had twenty-two thousand men at first, but now 
they had only twelve thousand. 

The English General was resolute in his deternunation 
not to fight till he deemed himself ready.' Meanwhile he 
was meditating upon the advisability of having another 
force landed in the west. Colonel Lloyd's victory had 
demonstrated the importance of Connaught. If one army 
moved along the Shannon, and his marched to Dublin, the 
simultaneous movements might crush Sarsfield and Rosen. 
William was insistent that he should at once go to Dublin, 
but Schomberg resolutely refused to do so. With the 
terrible plight of his own force he was acquainted, and 
he assumed that the troops of the enemy were well- 
armed and well-tnuned ; they could not be so bad as his 
own. Moreover, they were superior both in numbers and 
in the character of thdr officers, for many were French 



' On the alate of the irmy m W. Hitboril'i impattBOt dcgpitch to the King, 
CJJ'^Dtm^ 1(89-90, pp. 176-178: " Alto our wuit^the'greiCat ire •had.tomewinii 
coiti for the men, fonge lai out* for out horea, cirriigo, lod ovou to bske our mal 
into breid, lod )orae are to be ukea of our lick men." See mother dapatch, iiH 
293-194, 199-300 : "There it do doobt our troopt would hiie baten the enemy, u 
ohea '• they could hire been brought fairly to thecn, but you cirmot iriugine what a 
difficult couDtry thii it to march in ; 'there ii no paaiog but juit upon the highwayi,' 
with bogi on either aide, and theie wayi are 'fiill of bridge*,' moMly lU kept or 'broken 
down at the endi,' >o that ' before a man can come at the bridge, he muit wide it leaat ap 
to the knee.' Miny imaller riven have no brid|e* at lU, and now, in the vet *ea*oa, 
reach to the •oldier'a waitt." 
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^th continental experience. The incapacity of the men 
in command was demonstrated by the piteous plight 
of the camp. The unusually heavy rains descended on 
the low-lying soil. The ignorant and indolent officers 
delayed the erection of huts till it was too late to procure 
dry timber for the walls or dry straw for the rooft.' The 
men did not renew the fern for their beds, and they 
did not dr^ the soil. To the miseries of insufficient 
food were added exposure and dirt. Fevers completed 
the work that these had begun. Within a month after 
their arrival at Oundalk, out of a force of fourteen 
thousand, one thousand were in hospital.' The callousness 
of the men reached such a stage that they made use of 
their dead comrades for pillows and seats, and when they 
were carrying the dying from the tents to the hospital, 
those who remaned behind compluned that on that 
account they were more exposed to the wind.' The 
soldiers perished at first by scores and afterwards by 
hundreds. Stevens notes in his "Journal on Saturday the 
35th of August, "A flux in Schomberg's camp and vast 
numbers died daily. The weather continued very various, 
sometimes great rain, then very sharp weather, then foggy 
and mlrlit^." * The Ennisldllen men and the Jacobites, 
accustomed to the dimate, and the Dutchmen, inured to 
dampness, survived, but the peasants of Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire were unable to resist the combination of evils.' 
There were few doctors, and thrar medicines were for the 
cure of wounds, not for the removal of pestilence.* 
Schomberg did all that one man could do to avert the 
dangers with which he was threatened, but he received 

' Scbomberg') Dapitcho, Sept. zo, 17 ; Oct. 3, %, 11 ; Nov. 4, 1689. Schomberg 
VToIe, Dec. 16, 1689-. "I never wu in u irmy wheie ire » miny new ind lu; 
officen. If all were broke who delerved it on tbu account, there would be few left." 

* Ihid^ Oct. 3 ; Matttriai BxHMim, itg-ly), 

* Kjincr, i. 316. 

* Add. 36J96 (Brit. MutJ. 

* Schomberg'i Report, Tin. 9, 1690; Kimer, i. 313, 121. He temitkt thit 
Engiiib loldiera nicctmibed fint to want and deprivation. " The Eagliah nation i> lo 
delicately bred, that, iU KiOD u they are out of their own country, they die the fint 
campaign in all eoantriea where I have ukd them KTve." CS^., Dt*i., 16S9-90, 401. 
Od the reaaoDi why the Datch remiined in better health than the Englith, ace the 
Rbariitit Afr^nm «■ din Htrrm Mtmtri mid Sfitdir, J. ijS. 
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scanty support from his staff. The more deaths there were 
the more vacant pay came to them at the next muster- 
day.' Hampered as he was by such heartlessness, the 
General did not spare himself. He gave out coal to save 
his men the labour of searching for wood. Stimulants 
were ordered to be given to them.' The camp was 
shifted from the low ground to high ; the sick were sent 
on board vessels lying in Belfast Lough. The Jacobite 
Secretary for War, Nagie, observing the grievous con- 
dition of the English, tried to induce them to desert, 
comparbg their sunerings to those inflicted by God on the 
host of Sennacherib.' 

It is not perhaps altogether fair to blame Shales for 
the shocking condition into which the army had fallen. 
Probably he was no worse than many of the officials of those 
corrupt times. He was ill-supported at headquarters, where 
carelessness, ignorance, and avarice reigned. What was 
true at Court was true in camp. The officers imitated the 
example of thdr masters.^ The colonel derived an income 
out of the off-reckonings ; the captain secured the pay of 
men killed ; and the quartermasterships and remmental 
agencies were openly sold. The chief cause of all the 
disasters lay in the lack of organisation, notably seen in 
the fact that there was no efficient commissariat transport 
train. Even when large supphes of beef and brandy, 
bread and coal had been provided, the high death-roll 
continued and increased, llie peasants were helpless and 
improvident ; they could not be induced to take sufficient 
care for their own health and comfort. James's peasants 
suffered severely also, for out of a total of forty thousand 
men, about fifteen thousand died. Both armies contended 
no more for the honour of victory, but for the reputation 
of which could with greater steadfestness look the angel of 
death — who was encamped with them — in the face. At 
the beginning of November the Jacobites went into winter 

1 PnxitJirtgi of lit Hatu of Commoiu, No*. i6, 1GS9 ) Ctmmaiii Dihaat, ii. 353 j 
Pncttdinp, Nov. 17, jo j Dec I, 16J9. 

* Trtaary Pi^ri, Feb. 19, 1693. 

■ yaciAiu Namrtm (1688.90; Nigle'l I 
3*6-330 i Kuner, ii. 305. 
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quarters, and Schomberg was glad to follow their example.' 
At last he could retrieve his mistake of leaving Ulster, for 
his hope of the speedy conquest of Ireland had proved 
a dream. He moved his camp from fatal Dundalk to 
Losburn. When he had pitched his tents there he had 
fourteen thousand men, and now only seven thousand 
seven hundred survived to strike them.' Some regiments 
had not sixty effective men in their ranks. When the 
long array of wagons laden with ^ck began, Schombet^ 
stood for hours in the wind and rain, watching the sad 
procession with sorrowful eyes. The old General thanked 
the men as they defiled past htm for their faithful 
services, sympathised with their plight, and inspired them 
with fresh hope and courage. He reproved some officers 
who he observed were not treating their soldiers with like 
care and tenderness. The sight m this venerable man who 
was shaking with age and with emotion moved the men 
to tears. The veteran Commander hod wisely forbidden 
military pomp at funerals, because it depressed the si»rits 
of the sick and r^sed the spirits of the Irish.* Every 
time the Irish heard the volleys fired at the graveside they 
knew they had an enemy the less to contend with. 

To James was vouchsafed a splendid opportunity of 
attacking the enfeebled army.* As they marched to 
lisburn, with many ^ck and disabled, Rosen might have 
inflicted a serious blow upon them. A retreat is costly in 

> CSJ"., Dom^ 16B9-90, pp. J34-J1S, J41-J43. 346-J47. J+<-349. 351-35*. 
35^ 365-366, 367-369 — thii letter to the K.iii| ii »e[y valuible — 374-37S, 400.401, 
409-4". 413. *>S. ♦». 43S-437. 4S»-4S3. 4**. 4*5. 46*. 49*. S<»9-5". 5»*. S3'. 
5J1, SJ6, S4a-S4J, 556-55*. JM-S*?- CJJ-^ Dtm^ 1S90-91, pp. 3.4, 7^, »6, 33, 
JS.37-38- 

* Story { Kuu ; LtmJai Gaul 
CS-f^ iW, Sept. t6 tnd Oct. ! 
T.C.D, ToL i. L 15. 

Totil of the Army io Cunp .... 
Lm* — Died It Dundilk . . 1700 

Died on boird iliip in coune of tcmavil 

fttim Dundalk to BcUiit , . Soo 

Died in hoepitii at Belfut . 3S00 

Brigtdia Kane lajt, " More than tin>.tluid( of onr BngUili wei 
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men, — "more so," mMntains Napoleon, "than two battles." 
The opportunity passed by, to the loss of James but to 
the gain of Louis. A crushing defeat at this early stage 
would not have served the interests of France: a pro- 
longed stru^le suited them precisely. When James 
struck his tents he left some men at Drogheda, while 
others were dispersed through Leinster. The King and 
his officers spent the winter in Dublin, where the plans 
of the coming campugn occupied their thoughts but 
seldom.* His forces had done tolerably well, but as 
Stevens regretfully notes : " The army became debauched 
by success. Dublin was a seminary of vice, an academy 
of luxury, or rather a sink of corruption, a living emblem 
of Sodom." ' O'Kelly bitterly complains that *' the young 
commanders were in some haste to Salamis (Dublin), 
where the ladies expected them with some impatience." * 

The fact that Schomberg had not been beaten did not 
prove very consolatory in England/ He had captured 
CarrickJvrgus, occupied Newry, and that was all his 
positive success. For three months nothing had happened 
and he had lost wellnigh half his army. He had not 
advanced nearer Dublin ; on the contrary, he had fallen 
back to Usburn. The critics not bai^ on the spot did 
not understand his difficulties. When a Cabinet Minister 
of our own day was asked what the Ministry had done, he 
replied, very justly, that they had existed and had carried 
on the government of the country. Schomberg might 
well have taken this line of defence : he had lived through 
a terrible winter, and his men were somewhat more fit.' 

' Iiieit It lit Blind, 577 : "There wu not lugmentition of troopt nude, u Cbere 
tbmiU be, and tbit csntidenbly: not care taken in exerciiing the irmy in their 
mpectiTC qainen ; in provideing >mu and ippirrell 1 in lontydof towni, ud filling 
them with ammunition and victuatli. Thii wu not the way to lecnre Ireland and 
conqaer England. . . . Alan ! It ia noe children'! plij. The council muit be Maoch 
in knowledge and loyalty ; the civil afficera honat in their mtnagemeat ; the militaty 
comounden muM keep thenuelvei from the fooleiyei of gameing, drinking and 
whorreing ; they muat tee that their aouldien be open in the u«c of amu ; be fedd ) 
be appamlled) be proTidcd for in their ■ickneta." Of. Cunbetti'i diffici' ' 
1870-71. 

■ Add. 36,296 (Brit. Miu.). 

* Maiariat EitiMum, 41 j cC C^J*., Dorn^ 16S9.90, pp. 179-180 { Ki 
footDOte OD p. JI4. 

' CSJ*., Dtm^ Sept. xj, 16S9, pp. 171-17} ( Miutruu Bxadam, ]]0-3}i. 

• Kuner, ii. ]36-3}7. 
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To mitigate English discontent, William announced his 
intention of gomg to Ireland himself.' But for the 
moment party exigencies forbade his setting out 

The events of these months in other parts of Ulster 
were not so monotonous and not so distressing to the 
Williamtte side. From Lough Erne to Belfast stretched 
a succession of outposts, guaroing the lines of communica- 
tion. These, moreover, formed the basis for fresh 
expeditions agwnst the Jacobites, The Duke of Berwick 
had been transferred from the work of keeping Irish 
communications open between Drogheda and Dublin to that 
of cutting off Enghsh communications between Enniskillen 
and Lisburn. The garrison of Cavan numbered two 
thousand, and Berwit^ sent seventeen hundred mcM% to 
this town. Colonel Wolseley of Enniskillen had only 
seven hundred infantry and three hundred cavalry. In 
true Enniskillen fashion Wolseley resolved to anticipate 
the attack, and he set out (on Belturbet, about seven nules 
from Cavan.' There the Irish cavalry threw the Williamite 
horse into conftision, but on the advance of the foot 
behaved disgracefully. The Irish infantry sometimes 
showed the white feather, but Newtown-Butler and Beltur- 
bet are the only instances of their cavalry doing likewise. 
Charlemont was now the only fortress in Ulster sdll in 
the possession of James. It is situated between Armagh 
and Dungannon in an angle formed by the confluence 

1 Klopp, V. 90 j Bumct, ii. 47. In ) letter (0 Portlmd Wiliiun nyi : " Evoj- 
thiog DOW depeadi on 1 fivounUe inue in Irtitai." Count KUaiiegg wi* leat to 
LiHidoD to iafbrm William tbit Leopold had nut been ible to mike peace with the 
Turlu. He wu to urge upon the King to cany out hii plu of Unding in Fnnee. Id 
Sept. 16SS Williun ind Figel hid igreed thit Chii plu wu cilculited to (lin ■ Utting 
pace for ill (Klopp, iv. 138) ; C^J"^ Dent, 49^, ;zg (16S9-90) ; Hirru, 154, 309. 

Schombei^ ukcd permiHion to mike 11 journef to Englind. " I tet^" he tiyi, " it ii 
bird to Mtiif; Parliament lad people who ate inipired with the ida that au Engliihman, 
even if only 1 taw recruit ind a novice in the irt of iimi, muK defeat lii of the enemy." 
Otbcn hiTc luipected u the reiaon of hii rc^ueit Ilia deaire to marry the Mirchioneaa 
•f Antrim. WiUiam replied 1 "If jou leave Ireland at proent then ill there ii loit. 
For it i* impowible to bold it if jou do not tenuin there. Therefore I 11k you to 
remiia " (Kiiner, i, 325, ii. 311, 323). Llgit a 'tit Bfrnd, 578 i " The Confederat 
Prineei ibroid^ la the Cithotick KJng, the Statn General, and the reit . . . wrote to 
the Prince of Orange, putting him in mind, that, if he did not goe himaelf in penon 
into Ireland . . . the war therein would lait long j ind conaequentiy hia iliyince wonld 
(ignify nothing onto them ; and thereapoo they mutt be farced to nuke a diiidnn- 
tigioua peace with the common enemy." 

» C.5.P, Dw, 1689-90, pp. 48s, SJ4-S3S- 
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of two rivers. The garrison amounted to about three 
hundred men and was under the command of a hot-headed 
Irish officer, one Teague O'R^n. To the Marqius of 
Ruvtgny's younger son, La Cullemotte, was comnutted 
the duty of investing it, and be discharged lus duty in a 
manner worthy of the name he bore.' Colonel McMahon 
with five hundred men came from Costleblayney with 
supplies. Schombeig gave orders to allow him to enter 
but to decline to permit his departure, with the deugn 
that the consumption of rations by die extra soldiers 
might help to starve the place out.* The stratagem was 
successful. After a stout defence O'Regan, who seems 
to have been a sort of Charles Napier, surrendered on the 
1 2th of May, but marched out mth the honours of war.' 
Schomberg came to meet the late Governor, who cut 
a most extraordinary figure. The last time the two 
commanders had met the latter had served as a lieutenant 
of the Scots gendarmes under the former. The Duke 
asked how it was that with the garrison so straitened for 
food, so many women and children should have been 
retiuned in the place.* The Irish officers replied that 
their soldiers would desert unless they had their wives 
and sweethearts with them. " Well," retorted the veteran 
warrior, " there seems certainly to be a good deal of love 
in it, but also a good deal of foolishness ' ; and he at once 
ordered a loaf to be given to each man." The colonel of 
the Brandenburg regiment expressed his disappointment 
with the appearance of the men who related htm. Behind 
the ill-clad, half-starved men he was unable to discern the 

' C.£P, £>i»r^ 1690-91, pp. 5, ij : " Chulemoot hM tniroKlavd from wiU vf 
provitiOiM." Hid. p. 14 : " Lrtten ftam Irctind of tbe iSth uy lint the guriMia of 
Chartemont wu forced to at hone hidei." UU. p. I J : " They nurchol out with 
i«0 mea, bag and baggage, but very oiiKrable creatutca, beia| reduced to tbe utnuHt 
extremityt for whea we entered tbe place there wu bat half ■ adted hone found, *a4 
that tn the governor, Teague O'Regan't houte, for hn own xae." 

* Ligit a> tit BBaJ, 5S5 1 *< It waa Oiy in the winter to lOKi ptoviaioni into that 
town for I much longer aiege 1 yett it waa not doa. You iball meet with more af 
thoae faylnra before the warr endea." Laueun to Louvoii, May — , 1690, Mioirtin 
de U Guerre ; Kuner, i. 319, ii. 347. 

* Gritt uttinjnm trttaaJ. A letter from Liin^arvy, Mti. 10, 1690 (Lood. 1690, 
Thorpe) j C.jj% Dam^ 1689-90, p. 310 { Story, 11 j Clarke, ii. 3gs-390. 

* Among the wounded wai Captain Rapin, who wrote the HUnry tf Em^mU. Ct, 
CSJ, Ooat, 16(9.90, p. 444. • Story. 
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sinrit that animated them. It is strange to note that 
mends and foes alike expressed a certain contempt for 
the Irish soldiers. The loss of Charlemont showed James 
that the WiUiamites were slowly making sure of their 
ground, in order that they might go forward the more 
securely. 

James was making his preparations, but he was 
seriously handicapped.' Ireland possessed no gun factories 
or arsenals, and it was not easy to import war material. 
Tlw brass money passed muster at home; abroad, naturally 
forogn merchants refused to receive it. If they did, they 
added largely to their prices in order to make up tM 
difference between the real value and the nominal value 
of the currency.' By a strange nemesis James's plan ot 
cutting off supplies 4om the WilUamites diminished his 
own resourcxs. When his men came south, they drove 
thdr cattle with them, and with the crowd of the soldiers 
and cows the corn and grass threatened to ful. The 
march of the soldiery upset the balance of the exdtable 
Irish farmer, and he neglected his land. France, there- 
fore, was the sole hope of salvation for the King. The 
imfavourable reports forwarded to France prevented 
Louvois fivm doing so much for James as perhaps he 
had a right to expect.' These demonstrate that no 
army composed of Irishmen could succeed. The skilful 
Rosen beuig recalled, James and his Queen implored 
Louis that the courtly Lauzun might replace him : the 
French king and his minister Louvois consented against 
their better judgment.* Avaux and the new General 
were enemies, and the ambassador returned to France.* 



■nil Liuiun In Lounu, Mi; — -, 169O1 Minirtcic dc U Oacm, 

■ . ■ . . Det 16 ,89 

• LmvoM to Atiiu, -= , 16-'. 

Jtn. S 90 ,g 

' AvMU, pp. S46-J47 i Aviui to Lonit, FeL -j-> I*** 

* Mhtoira dm Mmrickat 4t Btna'uk Irr'ia far Imi-m/mt, i, 64-6$ (PiRH I77t} { 
Klopp. V. S67 } fftirnt P^trt, D.N., voL i. fol. 44. Loa«au to Lonii t "Toot ce qac 
je pail dire par avuice i Votrc Mijcrtt c'cit que >i Dim ne flit un miracle Bi faTCiiT 
4aRaid'AagleterTe,je cniiu bien que le Prince d'Orange ue hue la cooqotte de I'lrlinde 
■TM bcaucoup plui de facility qu'il oe ae rinugioc." 

' JliMctriai ExdJiwrn, JJS-JjS, 381-384. 
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Before he left, Avaux said to Lauzun : " You are come 
to be a sacrifice to a poor-spirited and cowardly people 
whose soldiers will never fight and whose officers will 
never observe orders.^ Almost the last thing the departing 
ambassador did was to advise the King to carry out a 
commercial treaty between Ireland and France.* James, 
however, refused, because he conceived that this policy 
m^ht prejudice his chances in England. Lauzun landed 
with seven thousand three hundred men at Kinsale in 
March, and Lotiis inusted that he must receive an equal 
number of Irish to replace them.' Accordingly four Irish 
r^ments under Mountcashel s^ed for France : these 
formed the nucleus of the ^mous Irish Brigade.^ The 
instructions of Louvots to the new Commander deserve 
marked attention. He was " not to be carried away by 
the excitement of giving a sword-thrust or of winning a 
combat, but was to ^ay a wuting game."' In a 
double sense he was obliged to wait, for though he had 
long been expected, on his landing he found not cosmos 
but chaos.' Bad as Shales might be. Lord Dover, James's 
Commissary-General, was worse. He had formed no 
magazines and depots, and had to import bread-stuffs.' 
The organisation was characterised by all the weakness of 
the year preceding. The stafF-officers fought with each 
other, with their general, and with the Government. 
Officials, who cared to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the prospects of thrir side, found ample opportunity : 

> IVducrriMr afAt Laa KMg Jama i* Inlaid. A tnct, 1690. 

* MtearUt Exti^mmltc-^ : cf. Ltuiun to Seignebv, May -7, 1690, MiaJMire de 
!■ CuCTrt , " 

* LoBvoit to AviuK, Nov. — , 16S9. " ]4i officen ind 6751 loldicn. There 
cune ibo G I irtilleiy-mea, ( conuniMariit officen, 17 •urtconi, ind hnpilil ittenduit) " 
(Rounct, Hituirt dt lMnm$, 4, }Si, 411). Cf. Dtt^am'i Jimntal, December 29, 1(89. 

* Macmriat Excidhm, 33S-139. ,5 

* Liutun to Lounii, Dublin, June —7, 1690, MiaiMtre de li Guem. 

■ Pot the orden of Liuiun, ■« AdJiiim i rinmKtiiii it Si. Layman, Febtuirjr 
1690, It Meudun, Minuctre ic li Gueire, and Lauiun V> Louvoii, -j-^ — ■ and 
June —,, 1690. For the Kite of iffiin Me Anui to Louvoii, Mar. — , Ilf90 ; LancuB 
to Louvoii --^~~;LiuiuntoLouTDii,Dubliii,April— ,i69a,Mi[iiMiredelaGueTTe, 

' Clarke, Jama II. f Lauiun to Louvoii, April --, 1690, Mining de la Guerre. 
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more soldiers existed on paper than ever appeared on the 
parade-ground.^ Though many of the Jacobites were 
little more than badly-armed peasants, diey, however, 
were better on the whole than they had been.' Lauzun's 
men were escperienced, and Sarsfield and Hamilton had in 
the course of warfare disdplined th«r hosts. 

William was well aware that on the issue of the 
campaign might depend the htc of Europe. To his 
prescient gaze the international nature of the struggle 
was apparent. ReaUsing, therefore, all that was at stake, 
he equipped a formidable host.' His preparations must 
have fillw the heart of Louis with joy. For if his rival 
went to the bogs of Ireland, he might disappear from the 
international stage for ten years. WilUam knew the 
risk of his policy, and proved resolute in meeting it. 
In January 1690 he had sent across over seven thousand 
Danes under the Duke of Wiirtemberg ; in May several 
English and Dutch r^ments landed. With the men 
came the money to pay them and the weapons they were 
to use. Thus reinforced, the men who had been so 
pessimistic at Dundalk became as optimistic as their foes. 
The stem lesson taught at that terrible camp was not 
foi^otten, and care was taken that responsible contractors 
were to furnish the commissariat with transport and 
proviMons.* 

With the landing of William at Carrickfei^s on the 
14th of June the campaign opened.' At Whitehouse he 
met Schomberg and there learnt at first hand the awliil 
details of the previous year's catastrophe, and the reasons 

' Ct Laqiun to Louvou, Mij — ind y^ — -, 1690, Miniithv it U Guerre. 
* Matariat Bxiiii'mm, 341; Liiuon ED Louvoii, May — -, 16901 Miniitirc de la 
Gnme. y^ 

■ Kijniiccg'i Report, Mirch to, 16901 Hop to Heiuitu ; BgeitoD MSS, aGiS 
(Brit. Mul.) { C^J*., Dtm^ 1(89-91:^ p. 441 ) Matariat BxaJhnm, 341-J4J. 

' Schombeif'i Detpitch, Feb. 10, 1690. 

■ Mailmiirc, Jurnal b/ tit Tira Att'iri^ RiyalCamPtipiefH.M.m IrtlaiJ [Uiai. 
16911] { W. Blithimyt, Tune 10, 16^0 (Clarit Cern^mdaKi, T.C.D., i. f. 19) ; Klopp, 
*. i]S : "Williim wiibed to n%tm Irelind Dot to entlive It. He did Dot wUh to 
widen the bmch between the Bnglitb ind Iriih nitioni but if pouible to bal it. 
Therefore be prefmed oot to tike miny Engliih troop* to Ireland. For ■ Tictory 
gained not meretjr bj Engliah anni could not become a aoarce of aultitioo for the 
Bngliih, nor leave behiod in the Iriih a feeling of being enalaved by Bagliahmen." Cd 
HeinMoa'i initructiona to Hop, tbe Dntchmin who accompanied William in Ireland. 
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that underlay his tactics of that time. He drove to 
Belfest, where he was greeted with much enthusiasm by 
its villagers, and presented with addresses of welcome by 
the gentry, clergy, and ministers.^ At Hillsborough he 
issued a proclamation, forbidding his men to plunder or 
to impress the horses and carts of the formers without 
proper authority.' It was here too that he authorised 
the payment of twelve hundred pounds a year, from the 
Irish Revenue, to the Presbjrterian ministers, on account 
of the "losses they had sustained, and their constant 
labour to unite the hearts of others in zeal and loyalty to 
us " ; a grant which became the return donum. Wilham 
ordered the whole army to take the field, and when 
cautious Generals, like Schomberg, counselled delay, he 
said that " he had not come to Ireland to let the grass 
grow tmder his feet, but to prosecute the war with the 
utmost vigour." 

On the 22nd he reviewed his thirty-six thousand men 
at Loughbrickland.* English, Irish, French, German, 
Dutch, and Danish soldiers passed before him. Desolate 
though the country might appear through which they 
marched, it looked tolerably wdl in the eyes of William, 
accustomed to a land where nature had done little and 
man had to do much. **The country," he was heard 
saying, " is worth fighting for," a remark that Cromwell 
had nude before him. When William compared it with 
Holland, his mind inevitably recurred to the power that 
threatened his native land, and he trusted that in Ireland 
he should be able to inflict a blow upon the spectre that 
haunted his waking dreams. At the head of his troops 
be marched through Loughbrickland and Newry, and 
came to that town of fotal omen, Dundalk.* He spent 

I Clarkt Ce rmf t n Jtiict, Jane 19, 169a, voL L f. la. 

* lUJ.Jaat 10, 1690, ml. i, f. 41. 

* CSJ\Dmi, >&9<>-9l) July. I) 44-41) I>< 54) Mtcariai KjidJmm, 186-187; 
Newi3P, JoDc 19, 1690 [CUrtt CrrafimJma, T.C.D, ToL i. L 11). A priMaer gm 
the aimtt of Juna'i refimeott. 

' Liiuuii to Scigndij I " We ituid 011I7 eight mila from the enemy, but I believe 
ID-niorrow we thtU be much nearer him, withoDt *ii obttacle between ui but ■ imilt 
Mrnm which one cut traywhtn wade through. And K> in ipite of ill our cire 1 
battle !• hardly to be anided. I will, howevef, do all powible not to let it came to ■ 
deciaive battle. Forlieebeforehand tbeconiequoicc*' (Kiopp,*. 14}). *■ The enemj^" 
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much tune in inspecting his raiments and in g^ning 
a knowledge of his generals and his staiF.' His leading 
officers were Schomberg and his son, Count Schomberg, the 
Count of SoJmes, the Duke of Wurtembcrg, Lieutenant- 
General Ginkell, Lieutenant-General Douglas, and ^ 
John Lanier.* The EJiglish might dislike the taciturn 
King, but the feeling was not shared by the troops who 
followed William in the 6eld. "They observed with 
delight," writes Macaulay, "that, infirm as he was, he 
took his share of every hardship which they underwent ; 
that he thought more of their comfort than of his own ; 
that he sharply reprimanded some officers who were so 
anxious to procure luxuries for his table as to forget the 
wants of the common soldiers ; that he never once, from 
the day on which he took the field, lodged in a house, 
but, even in the neighbourhood of cities and palaces, slept 
in his small travelling hut of wood ; that no solicitations 
could induce him, on a hot day and in a high wind, to 
move out of the choking cloud of dust, which overhung 
the line of march, and which severely tried lungs less 
delicate than his. Every man under his command became 
^miliar mth his looks and with his voice ; for there was 
not a regiment which he did not inspect with minute 
attention. His pleasant looks and sayings were long 
remembered. One brave soldier has recorded in his 
Journal the kind and courteous manner in which a basket 
of the first cherries of the year was accepted from him by 
the King, and the sprighdiness with which his Majesty 
conversed at supper with those who stood round the 
table." 

WTJtB Berwick the Mme dijr, "by % thort mirch lowirda in ri|ht by wiji of Annigh 
could have Tdched tbe plaio (ouch of Doodilk. Thtreforc H wm reulvcd to give up 
Dundilk, to Rtreit and to ttkt Dp ■ firm pnitioD M the right bank of tbe Bojras.^ 



Drogheda, eomme ill font courir le brnit j miit je ne croyi pu qu'ila noui ittendoit k 
la ri*iin de Boyne lyant <juitti le Ipoate le pJni advintageiix et ^i ealoit impOMible 
poor Doua de pBier." Cf. HoRinioo'i Report, Inly ii j Bnmet, liL 51-53 ) Cltrit 
Ctrrt tf t t imtt, voL i. fbU. J4, 47 ; Atttarim ExcMmn, ]4.;-}4(. 

' Story. 

■ Cl^lu Ctrraftm^iui, June iS, 1690, vol. i. f. 10. For ■ different Un *« 
Story, 19. 
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On the 29th of June William followed James towards 
the Boyne, and on the last day of that month the two 
armies stood face to l^e, the Williamites on the north 
bank and the Jacobites on the south bank of the riven* 
James and Lauzun had chosen their portion well. A deep 
river by in A^jnt, beyond the river extended a morass ; 
and beyond it agun stretched rising ground, high and 
steep. The enemy could not sec how many regiments 
lay hidden in the dips of the ground. Breastworks had 
been erected along the edge of the river ; these and the 
fences of the fields ailbrded shelter for the defending force. 
Even if the Williamites succeeded in fording the river, 
the successive rises in the ground gave many opportunities 
for making a fresh stand. The stone house at Oldbridge 
had been entrenched and loopholed ; the rest of the village 
also had been entrenched and was held by foot and Tyr- 
connel's dragoons. The Irish army possessed therefore a 
fine front and a sure retreat through Duleek. As William 
inspected their position he saw that with untried troops an 
attack on the front must be doubtfiil. The course of the 
Boyne forbade an attack on the left, and the idea of 
getting in the rear did not occur to lum. A mile from 
Oldbridge he found a narrow glen and near it was a ford ; 
they might afford an opportunity of taking the enemy in 
the flank, or of distracting attention from Oldbridge. 
At eight that June evening 'William called a council of 
war, not so much to ask advice as to state his plans for 
the morrow. He at once declared his intention of forcing 
the passage of the river, and his resolution was vehemendy 
opposed by Schomberg.' Of his own intended flank 
attack he then said nothing.' Schombei^ pointed out the 

> Lirlit a ilii Blind colli the Boyne *■ the onld Rubican of the Pile." On the 
battle, cf. the ^aaiiu Nmrrslm, 1688-91, pp. 9S-10]. 

* K«»ner, 11. 354. 

* On the reuont for hii lilence, cf. Kainer, i. 331 : "Such m important meeting 
{ut. the council of war) moM teldom have been of >uch abort duration. No delibera- 
tion* were held about their pLani dot about the manner of executing them. William 
■ODOUDced to bii ataff that on the following morning he would force the paaiage of the 
Boyne, and that he would lend each of them the neceaaary orden bdbre bedtime. This 
mytterioua conduct va« cnuied by hi) dirtruit of bit Engliab gtaerali, beouie the king 
dared not make any dilTerencc between them and the foreignen without publicly iniult* 
ing them. Even great Scfaomberg bimielf . . . could nut be excepted. . . . Butpethapt 
the king and SchiMnbei^ when recannoilTint had already agreed together." Cf. Frederkk 
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importance of sending a strong force to occupy Slane 
Bridge that night, so that in the morning it might be ready 
to march straight on the Dublin road, take the enemy in 
flank CH- rear, and cut off lus retreat at the pass of Duleek.* 
The Dutch officers opposed this plan, and William, 
unfortunately for himsdf, followed their advice. Had 
the men advanced that night, nothing could have saved 
the Jacobite army from irretrievable ruin. The events of 
the ist of July would then have been final, and the blood- 
shed of Athlone, Aughrim, and limerick averted. When 
the order of battle was brought to Schombet^, he growled 
that it was the first — it proved the last — he had ever 
received since he had commanded armies.' By this order 
the Williamites were to cross the Boyne in three diviuons. 
The right wing,' con^ting of the greater part of the 
cavalry under Lieutenant- General Douglas and young 
Schombei^, was to cross at an early hour at the Bridge <h 
Sane, three miles from the camp, with the intention of 
taking the enemy in flank. If the frontal attack succeeded 
and the Jacobites were forced to fall back, they were to 
get between them and the pass of Duleek in order to cut 
oflT their retreat. William with the left wing was at nine 
o'clock to attempt the river at a pcnnt Birther down, 
between the camp and Drc^heda. The centre under 
Schombei^ was to cross at Oldbridge. The ability of 
William's dispositions at once impresses the observer. 
The first to dec the enemy were the veteran Dutch 
soldiers — their teeth were black with biting cartridges — 
the disciplined Danes, and the invincible Huguenots; 
behind them came the recruits. 

James too held his council of war, but his vacillating 
mind required advice. ** Hesitation and half-measures 
ruin everything in war," said the great Napoleon. Like 
the luckless Napraleon III., James did not act in the spirit 
of this maxim. His numbers were not so great as those 

the Gnit'i muim : "If I tlM>ii|lit my cut knew m; fbn*, I would take it off aod burn 
it"; indcf. Stonewiil Jickioo'ii "Ifl cuidecciTe inyownfriead), I can make cntaJD 
of dccdnag the enemT. I Kuner, L, footnote on p. 33J. 

■ Parker, cf. Jtaiiir Ntrrtiivt, loo. Add. iS,iio (Brit. Miu.) contiim a plan of 
tfae line of battle. * Klopp, v. 145 ) cf. Clarke, ii. %^l. 
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of his opponent, but his strong position atoned for this 
deficiency.^ The seven thousand three hundred French- 
men and the Irish cavalry, under Berwick and Sarsfield, 
were reliable, though not much could be said for the 
remaning men.* Moreover, William must attack, and 
the assaulting force invariably suiFers more severely than 
the one defending. It is strange that the experienced 
William committea the same mistake as the inexperienced 
James, for neither perceived that the key of the position 
was the road from Slane Bridge to Duleek. Hamilton 
tried to impress James, as Schomberg tried to impress 
William, with the significance of this pass, but in vain. 
Instead of following this sage plan. Sir Neill O'Neill set 
out for Rosnaree with 800 dragoons. 

The 1st of July 1690 was a lovely summer morning : 
from a cloudless sky the sun shone on the blue river and 
the dewy grass, and glinted on the arms and accoutrements 
of the troops. At six o'clock the right wing, under Douglas 
and Giunt Schomberg, and comprising nearly all the 
English horse, was already on the road to Slane Bridge.' 
Finding a ford at Rosnaree, Count Schomberg detached 
some cavalry and himself advanced to Slane. There the 
English horse overcame the resistance of O'Neill, who fell 
seriously wounded. They then crossed and drove the 
Jacotutes in the direction of Duleek. Lauzun thought the 
mun action would take place in the neighbourhood of 
Slane.* Sedng his men outflanked, he swiftly hurried the 
French contingent to Rosnaree. William, observing this 

' Clarke, ii. 391 ) RouHct, iv, jgi : Rouuet to Lounit, iv. 411. Cf. Hoffmum't 
Report, April 18 J Liuiud'i notes — in iiU Uogrtphjr— that he hid 18,000 fit for wtr, 
their pay wu reckoned for 50,000 { Liaiua to Louvoii, ^. — -, 1690, MiniMtee de Ii 
Onerre. Note thit Jime* concerned himielf with the defeniive, not wHh the offeniive. 

* Od their equipment, lee Deigrigny to Loavoit, *y-, , 1690, Miniittre de U 

Guerre. J"')' * 

* Mulleniai ) Stoi; ; LaiJm Gaatiti, June 30, July t], 1690 ; Dilrymple, ft. ii. 
bk. V. ( LiuiuD to Seigneliy, July —p Mininire de li Oaxnt. The luthoritie* lot the 

battle— Kine, Mutlenaux, Richardwa, Parker, Story, and the author of Wart im IrtlmJ 
— were all it Oldbridge, and hence they give detailed accounta of event) there. Thii 
mean! that little ittention ii botowcd upoa the right wing and the Englith regiment*. 

* Girardin to Louvoii, July — , 1690, Mining de U Guerre. 
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movement, sent Douglas with two brigades of English 
infantry to the assistance of Count Schombcrg.^ Between 
the oppo^ng forces lay a great bog where cavalry man- 
oeuvres were impossible and even the foot floundered ; across 
the morass they remained watching each other for hour^. 

There were now left at Oldbridge only nine regiments 
of foot, and the right wing of horse and dragoons. 
Tyrconnel, Benrick, and Hamilton were in cha^ of 
these forces. As soon as William ascertiuned from 
Douglas that his right wing had passed the river he gave 
the ugnal for Schomberg, -mth iht remuning body, to 
storm the fords at Oldbridge. Tlie great guns ceased 
the cannonade upon the Irish houses and works, and 
an ominous quietness — the hushed stillness of intense 
expectation— succeeded. Upon the peace of that summer 
day there fell the stirring sotmds of fife and drum as the 
Blue Dutch Guards stepped out. Oosely following these 
Guards came the two Huguenot raiments, the two 
Inniskilling regiments, Sr John Hanmer's Brigade, and 
the Danes. Tlie whole river was covered with red and 
blue coats. The Dutchmen, under the Count of Solraes, 
climbed the breastworks in face of a heavy fire of 
musketry. The lack of artillery here proved of fatal 
import to the Irish. Berwick's horse charged the gallant 
Dutch, but were met with a well-sustained fire. The 
Derry men bravely supported their comrades, and in the 
end the fierce onset was repelled. 

While the Dutch and the dtizens of Derry were thus 
occufMed at Oldbridge, Hamilton made strenuous attempts 
to check the advance of the other regiments, notably the 
Danes. He could not put his own spirit into the Irish 

> Kuncr, ii. 35S- 

The QjMcn'l letter to Tourville abowi lu Uut Frsich advice umed at ivoidaDce 
of 1 battle, retreat, delay. Thi* pUa it teen in * report from Liiuun to Louvoii: 
" AAer the Undias of the Prince of Onoge in thia daperate itite of hit (u. Jamea'i) 
affaira the choice of two rewilutioni remiined for the King. One wia ■ battle. Thia 
alwa^ Bccmed to me imponible. The other was toBcE fire to Dublin, and on hit retreat 
from place to place to devaatate the land completely. Thi* plan teemed to cruel to the 
King that be could not make up hia mind to it " (Ronatet). CC Roacn and Avaiui 
the year before. Lauiun waa more tmooth and compliant than hit predcceatota. 
Clarke, iL jgS j Rouuet, jv. 41X ; Berwick, i. 45 j Karaet, ii. HJ. Cf. the viewi of 
Pictre Venier, a Venetian, 1695. 
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infantry, for Antrim's men tgnomuiiously fled.' The Irish 
horse, under the spirited Captun Parker, charged fiercely 
through the French soldiers — as they had no pikes to 
receive cavalry — and Ruvigny's son, Ciullemotte, feU 
mortally wounded.* Though dying, he still urged his 
countrymen forward, crying, *' A la gloire, mes en^ts, k 
la gloire." • Schomberg sprang forward to take the place 
of the ^en officer. Pointing to the French Roman 
Catholics he shouted to the Huguenots, " Come on, 
gentlemen, yonder are your persecutors." A bullet in 
the neck laid the old Commander low/ Near the same 
place and at the same time fell the Right Reverend 
George Walker, sometime Governor of Derry. An 
attendant informed the King of his loss, and William 
dryly inquired, " What took him there ? " The 
Wtlliamites, recovering from the eflfects of Hamilton's 
attack, drove the Irish Guards from the village. Through 
smoke and dust, confusion and noise, the right of their 
line continued to advance. The effects of these charges 
and countercharges were seen in the retirement of the Irish 
towards Donore. 

William now began to put into effect hts own move- 
ment ^inst the right flank of the enemy. With his 
left wing he passed the Boyne between Oldbridfc and 
Drogheda and was now moving to Donore. Placing 
himself at the head of the grey Inniskillings he said : 
*' Gentlemen, you shall be my Guards to-day. 1 have 
heard much of you. Let me see something of you," and 

> La Hogqcttc to Loavm*, Kinul^ Julj -^, 1690J DofngnjrtoLiniTou^LiiDerick, 

July — 1 1690 ) Bmueleiu te lui wife, July -^ 169a ; mad BoiHclao to LeoTou, Jnljr 

•n 1690, Miniitirc ie U Ouerre g Kuner, i. J3S. 
■ Himin dt U RfooluriiM J-Irlaidt, iiS. 

> Kuner, i. 340 : " Zur Ehre, mdnc Kinder, cur Ehre." 

* Mullciuiu wu ■ •urgmn. He lUtc* that Scbomberg " wu killed with ■ cirlnne- 
•IwC in the neck and three cuti aver the bcc" (Kiiner, i. nt, ii. 2i7)- William 
received the next maming Count Meinhanl Schomberg't report. Tben he drew bim 
Mide and aaid i " I deeply lament your father, fiir I had a ainecte friendahip tor turn. I 
•hall never forget hi) aervlcet norjrourt. 1 ouie tbii day to yon and will remember it til 
my life. You have Ion much in yout father. But I will be your Ather, yonn and your 
cUldrcd'a." Count Meinhard could not utter a word. The King, feeling overcome 
himiell^ retired. 
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thus charged the Jacobites, but was repulsed with toss. 
His English stood firm, and the onset of the Irish cavalry 
broke in vain against the bristling wall of seventeen-foot 
pikes. This fine stand of the Irish cavalry near Platin 
House gave their infimtry time to reach Duleek. Hamilton 
was resolved to gain time, and he fiercely assailed the 
InniskiUings and the Danes, though they were much 
superior in numbers. When captured, Hamilton was 
brought before William, the Sovereign he had betrayed. 
** Is this business over," asked the King, " or will your 
horse make more fight?" "On my honour, sir," came 
the reply, " I believe they will," " Your honour ! " 
muttered William, <* your honour ! " Ten times did the 
brave cavalry charge, and ten times were they repelled.* 
The behaviour of the Irish horse merits a comparison with 
the devotion of the Austrian cavalry at KOniggrfttz. 
Parker's and Tyrconnel's troops suffered the severest 
losses. Berwick had bis horse shot under him, and 
Hamilton was captured.* This great half-hour's stru^le 
saved James's army from complete destruction.' ^e 
defeat could not be turned into a rout, which might have 
ended the war at a single blow. Had the Irish foot shown 
the same determination as the cavalry the issue of the day 
might have been difi«rent. Though there was no com- 
plete rout, and their gallant cavalry had given them time to 
make fresh dispositions, the infantry could not be rallied 
in the hedgerows at Donore, but retreated in much dis- 
order to Duleek. As It was, the Jacobite loss was sixteen 
hundred killed, wounded, and taken prisoners. Though 
the Dutch Guards sustained heavy losses, yet William 
had not a third of this number dain. 

From the old church at Donore Hill James coiald see that 
the battle of the Boyne had been fought and lost. There 

' " Noua ne liiuuna pu de cbir|er ct rccbuger dii foil," writo the Dnkr of 
Berwick. 

* " We begta the retreat," write* Berwick. " A deticluiieal of the eneroy foLlowed 
u. BTcr; time we halted at ■ defile they did the ume. Nay, I believe they were 
glad to build Di a (olden bridge lodeed tfut iaaetivity may have bcco the fault of the 
death of Manhil Schomberg, who had fallen in the hand-to-hand fight at Oldbridge. 
For without injuatice to the Prince of Orange one nuy aiiert that Sctwmbcrg wai the 
better geoerat. However that may be, the enemy illowed a> to retreat peacefully" 
{Mimtira ■& Marhhal it Bimiti, i. 7*^$). ' Jaatiu Narraim, lox. 
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he remiuned till he saw his own soldiers in full retreat. He 
then withdrew to Dublin, reaching the capital at ten that 
night.* To Lady Tyrconnel he announced that her 
countrymen had run away, and she retorted James had 
won the race. In Dublin he learned that on land the 
French had won the battle of Fleurus, while at sea they had 
triumphed over the English and the Dutch at Beachy 
Head. These two victories did not compensate Louis for 
the serious check given to his plans by his defeat at the 
battle of the Boyne. He had reckoned on a war lasting 
perhaps ten years, and now he heard to his horror that as 
the result of one fight the King had fled. Doubtless now 
he wished mth m1 his heart that he had in^sted that 
Rosen's advice to retire to the Shannon must be followed. 
In his parting interview with James at VersuUes he had 
politely told his parting guest that he hoped not to see 
him again. He could not explain to the fdlen Stuart that 
he trusted throiw;h his means to undermine the power of 
Holland, and so leave the way open for his own supremacy. 
James was to be a mere pawn on the international che^ 
board, but Louis forgot that unlike a real pawn James 
might want to play his own game. If pawn and piece 
could move of themselves as well as be moved, how com- 
plicated the game of chess would be ! Avaux, when 
writing on the 2ist of October 1689, warned Louis of 
this danger : ** I can assure your Majesty that he would 
flee at the first check wluch would happen to him, and 
that he has advanced to Dn^heda only to exculpate 
himself, and to be able to say that after having done all 
he was able he had been obliged to put his person in 
security, on the preservation of which his other realms 

' Aecordingto hia contemponry Pufendorf, Liuiuo hid to anj <mt Lonii'i com- 
minion that in cue of >a uofortnaite iune of thingi in trelind, Juno wu to retnrn 
hutily to France, lo that poor June* might itill remaia » French iiutrument of war 
againat England (Berwick, ii. 47 j Clarke, ii. 400 ; Pufendorf; lib. iii. % 4; ; Hoifituan'i 
account, July 15]. According lo Jama, the real motive of bii leaving Ireland vm the 
hope that Loui) would letid u uniy to EngUnd, now deatitute of ttoopi. CSJ*^ 
D«m^ 1G90.91, p. 89 : " Having aent for the Mayor and Aldermen he made a ipccch, 
in which he told them that he had juitice on hia aide, bnt (ate wa* afainat him. He 
therefore directed the releate of the ProlertanU and (he lurrender of the city to the 
Prince of Onage and obedience to liia ordera, for there had been Uood enough ipilt 
already. After which he went from Dublin without doing iny damage, leaving 
untoocbetl the plate and furniture of the haute where he lay." 
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depended." The prophecy had come quite true, for In 
less than nine monUis James saved his person though he 
lost his realms. On one occasion Rosen remarked, "What 
a pity your Majesty has not ten kingdomt more to lose." 
By his first flight he lost England, by his second he lost 
Ireland. Like Louis XVI., ius flights proved most unfor- 
tiuate not only to himself but also to his allies. The 
French applauded the runaway the first time, but they 
mocked him the second.' By both he gravely endai^ered 
the plans by means of which Louis XIV. schemed to add 
fresh realms to his native land. The military triumph of 
William was slight, but the escape of James to France 
converted it into a victory of the first mi^mtude. The 
French rightly refiised to give the contest the name of a 
battle ; to them it was a mere skirmish.' The immense 
political importance of the flight of James was, however, 
obscured by a succession of war scenes in Europe. The 
battle of Fleurus proved incomparably more murderous 
than the batde of the Boyne. Yet after a few days the 
importance of this victory was gone. The effects of the 
batde of the Boyne are deeply graven on the history of 
the world. For it dedded first the fate of one Idngdom 
and then strengthened the other and greater one. On 
Irish soil William was fighting not merely for the king- 
dom of England, but also for tiis ^therland as well as for 
his allies. Above all, he was fighting for the prindple of 
Uberty in the life of nations, the principle that the Grand 
Alliance had called into vigorous existence. On Irish soil 
James was in reality fighting, not for his own cause, but 
for that of his master, the King of France, William and 
James did not, as men have often said, represent the prin- 
dples of Protestantism and Roman Catholicism ; * they 
rather represented the eternal struggle between liberty and 
tyranny. The Boyne proved to be to the despotic power 
of Louis what Austerlitz was to Austria and Jena to 
Prus»a. It would have been well for the French monarch 
if the results of that skirmish had not been half hidden 
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from his view by the victories of Beachy Head, Fleurus, 
and Staflfarda. The Holy Roman Emperor and the Pope 
both rejoiced to hear the good news from Ireland, for 
Gallicanism had at last received a severe blow.* While 
State religion had thus been checked, liberty had been 
allowed to develop more freely than before, and both these 
priceless blessings are the results of that memorable July 
day. 






Klapp, V. 1671 "The victory of the Boyne ippcimi on Enfliih and Itiih Mil u ■ 
ry of Protaliutum. Thit thit nctary wu iccliiniciJ in Vicnni uii Midrid 

..L ,1 ^j, ^j f^jij (ppreeUted in England, and itill Ub in 

T.C.D, July 10, 1690, voLi. f. Jfi W. BUtbw»yt. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE WAR IK THE SOUTH-WEST 

The road to Dublin now lay clear for the Williamites, 
and thdr leader has been condemned for not following up 
his victory more quickly. The critic in his armchau- — 
after the event— >can pronounce a clear judgment, but 
to the General at the time the course of af^irs is often 
obscure. The Irish had retired in fairly good order, 
and William did not know the character of the regiments 
of militia James had raised in Dublin.' Was it wise to 
advance immediately to the capital wlule Drogheda 
remaned untaken? Moreover, he could not overlook 
the l^t that his recruits had not met the French veterans 
in the fight ; there they had encountered the Irish. The 
soldiers were too tired to engage in active pursiut of 
the enemy.* William himself was thoroughly wearied : 
for thirty-five hours out of forty he had been in the 
saddle. His ^ege tnun had not so far arrived. Above 
all, there was the vital con^deration that his commissariat 
was not vrith the army, and the land was so exhausted 
that no resources coiild be derived from it. Besides 
these special reasons there remain those stated so forcibly 
by Von der Goltz and Sir Ian Hamilton. " The fear of 
a return blow," maintains the farmer, " provoked by 

' Tna umd Pirfttl Jmnud tfOt Afain k Inland liiKt HJU.'t Arrivml m Hat Khg- 
Jam. Bj a Ftnui i/^yalitj, 1690. 

* Dilrymple, iii. 150} Buratt, ii. 59, 64: "After Jamei'i army »u broken up 
William wai o( the apinion that the Iriih would icatter and then lairenilcT. A ibarp 
pomit woiUd haw accordiDgly brought abovt only a ncleu defeat. And he alwayi 
kd a horror of that." Ligki n At Blind, 604 : " But the Prince of Orange obaerveing 
the King*! titaj to make ao good a countenance, thought it more prudent to halt, and 
■ufFer them to marche away." Story, S9, 13 ; Clarke, ii. 400-401 ; MtmMrB ia 
Marlekd dl Btrviiti, I 70-71 ; yUiari BAimicimi, %. 
163 
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premature pursuit and of losing the iruits of the victory 
m the endeavour to make it more complete will always 
restr^n htm (i.e. the General). . . . Every battle entails 
extreme excitement and the utmost strain of all the 
intellectual and physical forces. A state of exhaustion 
accordingly follows as a natural consequence. After a 
victory, moreover, there is a feeling that further sacrifices 
are purposeless, or that they womd not be sufficiently 
recompensed by the probable additional results." ' " It is 
perhaps necessary," holds the latter, " to have been a 
responsible commander during an attack to realise the 
immense reaction of relief when success is attained, 
a reaction coincident with ' an intense longing to 
tempt fate no forther. 'You have won the lMit&,' a 
voice seems to whisper in your ear, *the enemy are going ; 
for God's sake let them go ; what right have you to 
order still more men to lose their lives this day ? '" * The 
day succeeding the victory of the Boyne, Drogheda 
surrendered, when summoncHl by De la Meloni^re, upon 
condition that the soldiers should be allowed to go to 
Athlone without arms.' On the third day the army marched 
to Balbri^an, and the Duke of Ormonde advanced 
to the capital. William followed and found what all 
generals find, viz. that his movements must be con- 
trolled by political exigencies.^ There were loyal 
addresses to be received, and a provisional Government 
to be appointed. Amidst his political cares the King did 
not lose sight of his soldiers, for he ordered a particular 
muster to be made by the commissariat officers in his 
presence. He also now divided his army into two 
divisions, sending eight thousand under General Douglas 
to Athlone, while he was to lead the main body into 
Munster with the aim that both bodies should reunite before 
the walls of LJmerick. This policy secured a twofold 
advant^e. It left the Irish little time to recover from 

> Tit Natim n yfrmi, itii-jtij. ■ A SufOffirti'i Strap-Biei, i. 117. 

' C5J>.,i)i»ii^i690-9i, p. 59i cf. 61 : "I fincy thejoy at St. Palrick'icbBrcbfu. 
at the thinkigiving lennce) wu greiter thin coald be cxpreMed." Daliymple, iii. 14I, 
161 ; Clarki CirTHftaiatct, ]n\y 1, 1&90, vol. L f . 66 ; MacmriMi ExriJiwm, 365. 

' CUrh CtrrapnJtiKt, July 19, 1690, vol. i. f. 64. 
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the efiects of the defeat, and no time to fortify any town 
this side of Limerick. By this plan he also secured in 
Waterford a safe port where he could recdve supplies 
from England and guard his transports.' For from 
papers taken after the battle of the Boyne he became 
aware that the French fleet intended to destroy the 
English victualling ships.* Douglas's orders were to 
invest Athlone, the central town m Ireland. It is built 
on the Shannon, the natural barrier of the western 
province.* The river divides it into two parts : on the 
Leinster side is English Town and on the Connaught 
side is Irish Town. Its capture guaranteed the security 
of the north and the entry into the west. On the march 
the troops of Douglas plundered the peasants despite the 
^ct that the latter had been offered papers of protection, 
provided they remained neutral. At Dublin William 
published a proclamation * offering pardon and protection 
to all the common soldiers, farmers, labourers, and 
tradesmen who had taken up arms for James, provided 
that, before the first day of August 1690 they should 
return to their homes, surrender their arms to the nearest 
magistrate, and consent to live peaceably in the future. 
He promised not to punish them for any act of violence 
which they had committed by the order of thdr superiors, 
and to secure them in the quiet possession of their goods. 
Their leaders, however, were to be left to the fete of war, 
unless in the meantime they gave satisfectory demonstra- 
tions of penitence for past behaviour, in which case 
mercy would not be withheld.' Of course this prodama- 

■ Ligii u lit BSitd, 6it ; " Here {ij. it Witerford) the Prince of Onage inijr »y, 
u Jnliu Caeur did in hit expedition of ZeU, Fmi, mJi, viti j u miny towni bith the 
pTutee takeo without rfviitancc. Which if uch of them had given. Orange had been 
widoQ. For the wan of Ireland would have been prolonged : and coniequentiy tbe 
Confederacy ibnade wonld have been forced within two yean it the fartheit to make 
■ peice with Fnncc for want of the aniitance of England) which wai all icoployed 
■gUDit the Irith. By which peace all the power erf' France wmitd fall npon poor 
England, to her chatliiement for her frequent rebellion ; and to tbe dethroneing of that 
annatural nanrper." Clartt CsrrafnJtmit, Aug. 7, 1690, voL i. f. S4. 

' Clarb CcTTUfiaUeKt, Jnly 11, 1690, vol. i. f. 67, 

* See the accompaaying map. MAcarit Exci&m, 3M-]6S, * Story, p. 9]. 

' Klopp, V. 171. He hold* that tbia limited and conditiaiul anmeaty led to 
anothe* campaign. Of coune the tmneety did not corretpond to tbe wiib of William. 
Cf. HoSmann'i report in Klopp, v. 114 ; Lauiua to S^gnelay, Limericic, July — » 1690. 
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don was calculated to induce the Jacobite soldiers to 
desert thar flag, and hence to bring the war to a speedy 
conduaon. 

As Douglas approached Athlone the garrison set fire 
to English Town, and, breaking down die bridge, they 
retired to Irish Town. The river Shannon is extremely 
rapid, but there is a ford a litde below the bridge passable 
on foot in dry summers. Ejiglish Town and Irish Town 
were surrounded by walls of defence, but the fortifications 
were in unsound condition. On the 17th of July 
Douglas summoned the Governor, Colonel Grace, to 
surrender.' Firing his [ustol in the air, the latter bade 
the trumpeter tell his master that " those were the terms 
he was for," and that " when his food was all gone he 
would defend Athlone undl he had eaten his boots." In 
days gone by the walls of Jericho had ^en down before the 
besiegers, and evidently Douglas expected some such 
occurrence. For he had fetched a weak ^^e tram : he 
had only two twelve pounders, ten smaller guns, and two 
small mortars, and insufficient powder for them.* Besides, 
hb supplies of bread and provisions also commenced to run 
short and his soldiers were compelled to plunder. Forage 
became scarce and uckness broke out among the troops. 
" During our stay here," remarks Story, *' the country 
people of all persuauons began to think us troublesome." 
Sarsfield too was reported to be on the march from 
Limerick with fifteen thousand men, and this daring 
general might cut off communication with Dublin and 
die mun army.' At dawn on the 25di of July 1690 
the ^^e was raised, and Douglas, by skilful marches, led 
his men to Limerick to rejoin William.* The results of 
this defeat proved distressing to the Protestants of the 
midland coundes. They had taken protections from the 
Irish, and when Douglas arrived they came to him. 
When the English retreated they were obliged to follow 

' Matariai Saaidiiim, 367. Cf. OitIu CrrafaidBin, Woltdcy'a later, Aag. 10, 
1 690, ToL i. f. 87. He giva 1 viguc iccauni of tfte Dumber of the eaemy. 

* Story. He belonged to Dn^bedn'i Welih r^menl, which fanned pirt of the 
expedition ; DougUi to Portland (Cltrke MSS. vol. i. f. 70, T.C.D.)- 

» Afoforw Exciiam ; Douglu to PortUnd (Cl«-te MSS., T.C.D.). 

* Hinii, %%%•%%%, 
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them as they had forfeited thetr old protections irom the 
Irish, and their hardships during the march were keen. 
The plunderings of the English drove some Irish to 
become rapparees and they harassed the army as severely 
as ever the Punish guerillas harassed the French in the 
Peninsular War. 

In the meantime WilUam was still buuly engaged in 
political work in Dublin. He issued a proclamation 
ordering the withdrawal from circulation of James's brass 
money except at a fixed value. The brass crown was 
reduced to the value of a penny, the brass half-crown 
to a halfpenny, and the copper shilling to a fartfaing. 
Six months later its circulation was definitely stopped. 
On the oth of July he left the capital and proceeded 
southiraras in order to secure all the places in oie south- 
eastern counties before assaulting Limerick.* The 
example of the army of Douglas proved cont^ous, for 
even the soldiers of William, to ms grave displeasure, 
b^n to plunder. "The King is very strict and will 
suiier none to plunder, so that diis part of the army will 
be very poor, because we are forced to be very honest." * 
On the hne of march some Roman Catholics, for example 
Lord Geoi^ Howard, met the Williamites for the 
purpose of taking out letters of protection, and the 
southern Protestants came to express their keen delight.' 
The army advanced by easy marches by way of KilcuUen, 
Castledermot, Carlow, Bennet's Bridge, Rosset-Narrow, 
and Carrick-on-Suir. At Castledermot the Duke of 
Ormonde was detached to take Kilkenny, at Rosset- 
Narrow Schomberg was sent to occupy Oonmel, and at 
Carrick Major-General Kirke went to summon Waterford. 
The latter city was at first disposed to resist ; its 
inhabitants sought to make better terms than those 
granted at Drogheda, but at length yielded. Duncannon 
held out till sixteen frigates under Sir Qoudesley Shovel 
appeared in the bay.* At Carrick the King informed his 
leading officers that the course of afiFsurs in England 

^ C.SJ'^ Dam^ 1S90-91, p. 70. ■ Randcm F^B-t, Letter 142. 

* Of. Oarlte CatrafaiJtiia, vaL. ii. t. XOJ. * ^.I^Fh *■ >^*- 
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necessitated his return.* The French bad long held 
control of the sea, and at every moment they were ex- 
pected to invade England. He proceeded to Chapelizod 
where he was obUged to hear romplaints of the out- 
rages committed by Douglas's men, of the deeds of 
Colonel Trelawny's raiment in Dublin, and of the pro- 
ceedings of the commission lately appointed. On the 
31st of July be issued a proclamation announdng to 
die Irish still in arms that on condition of surrenderine 
their weapons tbey would be permitted to Bve unmolested 
in the town or place assigned for their habitation, and 
that, if necessary, a subsistence should be allowed them ; 
but threatening that any who did not accept this offer 
would be declared tnutors and would be abandoned to 
the will of the soldiery. The next day he dictated 
another, stating that if any fordgners now in arms agunst 
bim chose to submit, he would give orders to have tbem 
furnished with free passages to tbdr own country, or 
elsewhere if tbey chose. Directions were given at the 
same time that during the continuance of the war every 
Friday should be kept as a fast — a day for asking from 
God pardon for nn, and for supplicating a blessing on 
their Majesties' forces by sea and by land.* 

Good news came from England and the King decided 
not to cross at present but to return to his army. The 
French had merely burnt Te^nmoutb and did not seem 
to entertain the design of a laree invasion such as that of 
Ireland. On the 27th of Jiuy the march went on by 
Clonmel, Golden Bridge, and Sallywood to Cahtrconlisb, 
some nx nules distant from Limerick. Here Douglas 
also arrived from bis unsuccessiiil ^ege of Athlone. 

' KJcf p, T. 165 I "Juit u Loou bf hit injuMicc to the Emperor ind the Empire in 
Sept. 1681 had left the wty to EotUud open for tie Prince of Orui|e, ud u «(*in by 
hU tf/caU (driuiig Sifht of Jmma II. he hid left the throae of EngUnd viont 
for the Prince of Onage, K once more b; hii pnrpoielen cnieltj to ■ poor fiihing 
village he helped above lU elK in uniting the Pnnce of OniDge more doaelj with the 
Engliah nation. The flimci of Teignmouth ihowed the Engliih nation that it wm not 
the will of the Kinc o( France which hindered liim ftom turning the ahining towna 
and the Hattlj cutici of England into a heap of aiba like Mannheim, Spder, and 
Wornii. A^nit thia terriUe enemy of hnmm pmaperity . . . then waa onlf eae 
deliverer. King William." CC HofiTmann, Aug. ii t ** The commoD people cannot hoi- 
hia (i.f. Lonia'i] name withoul horrar." 

■ Cf. CS.P^ Dtm^ 1689-90, p. 471 ; HiJ. 1690-91, p. II. 
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All the Jacobites, after the battle of the Boyne, seemed 
by a sort of instinct to move to Limerick, where they 
determined to hold out.' When James left Ireland Lauzun 
at once marched westwards, issuing orders that the Irish 
colonels were to hurry to Umerick as best they could, 
and he undertook to cover their retreat. On their arrival 
a council of the prindpal officers and leading men was 
convoked. Sarsfield was appointed second in command, 
and, as the men of Londonderry sent a deputation to 
William, so, after the example of Derry, a deputation went 
to Louis asking for assistance. Tyrconnet was not present 
at the deliberations, and did not approve of the proceed- 
ings.* He did not like Sarsfield, and be permitted his 
private feelings to control his public actions. The views 
of the two men diflered widely. After the battle of the 
Boyne Tyrconnel conceived that all was over, and that the 
wisest thing to do was to make the best pos»ble terms with 
Wdliam.' Sarsfield, actuated by strong national pride, was 
resolute in advising the sternest resistance, for he thought 
that even yet there was some hope.* Once more there were 
two parties among the Jacobites — the moderate party of 

le (rat trmy tt fint njrttd wu 
ictcn of the rcnuiniDg ir 
, -onnce af LdnMa mi Ih 
put of Mmutcr wu iait : tliit tbc'King'rclDnied to Fnnce; thit the French b 
wa> codng awiy ; that the brm money , . . wm brought to noc Tilae : that thei 
noe Kotc* of provuioiu : that the provioce of Coiuuught . . <■ ■ 



the trmjruid the nn multituda of peosle enteted thither from Miuuter, LeinNer, umI 
'" : thit Ljrmerick wu a very weiK town, yat wu their chief defence igiiiut the 
: thit. if (he Prince of Onnge ihoald be beitten in ■ pitched bittle, Bnglind 



whb the iBiitince of HoUud, would lend another army, and another after that, ratbrr 
than be It the mercy of the King, if he ihoDld be rettored by tbe Iriih i Chat the moat 
Chrutiaa Monarch wia not in a natt to lenit them competent ayde*, by reiton that he 
had to many enemya, ai kept ill hit armye* at worlt : that, while tlie Catholic army 
wai entire, it wai the proper time to gett idvantagiout conditioni from the Prinec of 
Orange, who would readily grant them, for to lecnre hia crown j that in fin it waa not 
pruiaxt in the aboveuid circamttancea, by a (trained undertalidng to run tbe riak of 
dettroydog the live* of tbe people, tbe expectatioiu of their cMalca, and the hope* of 



enjoydng thdr religion." Cf. La Hoguette t 

ExciJimm, 370. . — »■ " 

■ Laoiun to Louvoit, Oalway, J^ \ if>90> Miniitbe de la Guerre. 

* Li£ii le lit BUmi, 6i] : ** What thcac caballing gentilmen can My for conlinueiog 
the wan- agaioM the tentiment of the Duke, la reduced to three point* i that they have 
a aufficiency of men } that they have courage enough \ and that they will have out of 
France a conaummat general to govern tbdr army i and therefore they will likely have 
■ happy end, Tbe truth of the three premited poiota 1 cannot deny " {iiii. tii6). 
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Tyrconnel and the extreme party of Sarsfield. The former 
haid been a favourite with the Irish, but now the latter was 
their darling. Boisseleau might act the Baker of limerick, 
but Sarsfield proved the Murray of the defence. Twenty 
thousand men remained in the town, and the cavalry, 
under Berwick and Sarsfield, encamped on the Connaught 
aide. As William approached they levelled the suburbs 
and burnt the neighbouring country houses in order that 
they might not word protection to the enemy.^ The 
Williamites were not numerous — no more than twenty 
thousand — for garrisons had been thrown into Dublin, 
Waterford, and the other towns en route. In spate of the 
reassuring news he had received, William wanted to hasten 
to England, and laid siese to limerick with the view 
of ending the Irish campaign.' He heard that the com- 
mander Lauzun had left the city, for he was desirous 
of returning to France.* " It is unnecessary," Lauzun 
maintained, " for the English to bring cannon against such 
a place as this. What you call ram[)arts might be battered 
down with roasted apples." His expresuon of opinion 
encouraged William to believe that a bold attack might 
induce Tyrcomiel to yield. Beudes, the Irish were still 
dispirited by the disaster of the Boyne, and in spite of the 
lack of a siege train there was some prospect that the place 
might be attacked with success.* 

Limerick stands on the Shannon, some nxty miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean, and so far as its defence went, 
owed more to nature than to man. In the river lies 
King's Island ; on it were situated the castle, the cathedral, 
and the old city, enclosed by a stone wall which had long 
ago defied the attack of Ireton." This English Town was 

■ Cf. CUrkt CtrrttfrnJaut, vol. L f. 7l-lo. Solmci'i letter on So u nlnable. CC 
f. Si. 

■ Klopp, V. 169, It wu cipected tlut illwouH be ended io foarteen dijn. Cf. 
HofTminn'a report. ^^ 

' Louvoii to Liuzun, Veniillei, July — , 169O1 MiniMttc de la Goerre ; Avtux t» 
Louvoii, Oct. ~~, 1(90 j MacariMt EndAim, 36t-]6q ) Linnm to Loavoi*, Aug. — , ind 
Aug. —J, 1690, Minktite de la Qaerre, 

* " Relation de la icvfe du (itge de Limerick." Thia cootempariiy aeconnt ii to be 
fouad in the JacoHu Narraiivt, iba-bzj. Ranelagh to Darke, Aug. 7, 1690 { MarU 
borough to Clarke, Aug. it, 1690 {Clarit CtrrapmJtnct). 

' See the iccompanyiDg map. 
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joined by Balls Bridge to Irish Town on the Munster bank, 
while it was connected with the Connaught bank by 
Thomond Bridge. Irish Town, then quite smaU, was 
defended by a strong wall of stone ; it had beyond it 
three outworks, two being on the front between the river 
and John's Gate, and one lying to the south-cast angle. 
Behind the wall yawned a great ditch with a bank of earth 
and stones. To the left of John's Gate stood the Black 
Battery. Somewhat more than half a mile from Irish Town 
stood the ruins of an ancient church and Ireton's fort. 
Though a month had been spent in strengthening the 
defences of the dty, none of these had received the care 
their importance demanded. The wall of English Tovtn 
was guarded by a bastion near Balls Bridge, and at the 
north end of King's Island the Irish had bmlt a fort. 

It is evident that the situation of the town called for a 
simultaneous attack on the Connaught and on the Munster 
side. But with a force of only twenty thousand pitted 
ag^nst superior numbers, WilUam dared not divide his 
army into two divisions separated by a broad river.' He 
was therefore obliged to content himself with assaults on 
the Munster side, knowing that the besieged could obtain 
supplies from Clare. On the 9th of August he marched 
from Cahirconlish and arrived at IreUn's fort. The same 
evening he summoned the place to surrender, but the 
Governor Boisselau replied that he had determined to 
make "-a vigorous defence of that town, which his master 
had entrusted him mthal." As the English approached 
the town Douglas commanded the pioneers to cut down 
the hedges in order to preserve his front unbroken.* The 
Irish had held the ford at Annaghbeg, north of Umerick, 
but before Tyrconnel set out for Galway he withdrew the 
defenders. To secure this passage three regiments of 
infantry and some artillery were stationed by Ginkell, who, 
together with Kirke, crossed the river, threatening a 
cavalry attack on Irish Town as well as English Town. 

' The itrengthof the army hid beta diroioialMd by the miny gimwnM. Klopp, 

T. 169. 

' Story. Nenwindn in 1693 proved to the French the uiefulDeH of ihi* preciu- 
tiod. CJJ^ Dem^ 1690-91, p. IC17. 
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The cannon opened fire upon the besiegers, and they 
replied as best they could by posting four of their field- 
pieces on the old fort constructed by Ireton some forty 
years before. The Danes also placed four pieces on 
another fort, which, according to a local tradition, had been 
built by their own ancestors. These guns, however, were 
small and made but little impression on the walls, weak as 
they were. The besiegers eagerly awaited the field-guns 
coming from Dublin : a trwn of one hundred and fifty-five 
ammunition wagons, five mortars, two eighteen pounders, 
six twenty-four pounders, twelve wagons with provisions, 
and a set of eighteen tin pontoon-boats were expected. 
Two troops of the 2nd Dragoon Guards were all the 
men saddled with the responsiHlity of conveying these 

erecious supplies. On Sunday the lOth of August a 
rench gunner came to Limerick with the news of their 
approach. Sarsfield volunteered to intercept them, and 
that same night with eight hundred cavalry he crossed the 
Shannon at KiUaioe.' On Monday, under the gudance of 
a famous rapparee chief, Galloping Hogan, he lurked at 
Keeper Hill. His scouts informM him late in the after- 
noon that the convoy would spend the night at the 
castle of Ballyneety, that the escort was one hundred men, 
and that the password was, curiously enough, his own 
name. The escort party detailed a corporal's guard, but, 
like the troopers of Feversham at Sedgemoor, posted 
neither sentry nor vedette. Hc^an guided the Irish care- 
fully, and his skill contributed in no small degree to the 
success of Sarsfield's attack. In the confusion that ensued 
no effective resistance was possible ; the men were skin as 
they slept' The ammunition wagons of the guns were 
blown up, the provisions destroyed, and the pontoon-boats 
were smashed in pieces, but Sarsfield in his extreme haste 
fiuled to destroy utterly six of the guns. The roar of this 
terrific exploaon was heard even in the camp of William. 
On Monday a country gentleman, Manus O'Brien, 

' Lcnihu'l Biiarj if Umtrick, p. aji j CUrlit Carriifaubmtif Aug. ii, 1690, 
:o the Rt», John Stiype, Aug, ij. 
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informed the English that Sars6eld had riddea over the 
bridge at Killaloe, but why or whither he knew not.' A 
letter written the same day to Sir Arthur Rawdon ' gives 
^milar information and hints at the plan of Sarsfield. An 
officer surmised that the brilliant Irishman had gone to 
hunt for mares* nests in the mountains, and asked O'Brien 
for details about a herd of cattle in which he was interested. 
O'Brien was so angry that he retorted " he was sorry to 
see general officers more concerned about cattle than the 
king's honour." The tale re<»ved no credence till tt 
came to the ears of William, who at once grasped its im- 
portance. Immediately he ordered Sir John Lanier to 
take a body of horse in order to protect the convoy. Sir 
John cUd not set out until two o'clock the following 
morning, four hours after he had recdved his pressing 
orders. The causes of his tatal delay have never been 
expl^ned, thoi^h in the Clarke Correspoiu&tue there are 
attempts — ^with little result — to clear up the matter. Very 
early in the morning while on the road he was startled by 
the appearance of a sudden flash of lightning, the quaking of 
the earth, and the noise of a fearful explosion. Arriving 
at Ballyneety they found dead men, live embers, shivered 
cannon, smashed gun carriages, charred provisions — the 
debris of the convoy. They wheeled to the left in the 
hope of intercepting Sarsfield, but he reached the dty 
safety. Sarsfield had resolved either to succeed in this 
enterprise or to go to France.* The daring deed had proved 
a signal success. In importance it is comparable to the 
achievement of Sir Sydney Smith when he captured the 
flotilla conveying the guns to Napoleon to be used at 
the siege of Acre. Tne defeats at Derry, Enniskillen, 
Newtown-Buder, and the Boyne had gained for the English 
the whole country save the south. The succession of 
disasters had so dispirited the Irish that they were begin- 
ning to think of giving up the contest.* Sarsfiad's 

* Slory; Berwicic; Pirkcr. * Kav/dtK P4fert,H<i. 14]. 
' BuraM, ii. 5S ) CUrke, ii. 416 ; Dumoot MSS. 

* Clarlu CarreifnJtiKt, Au(. 14, >ty>, voL i. f. 9] : "The Flench leave Limerick 
to the Iiiih and toake theaudvei to Gdwaj ) 1 vaj (i<at help to the tfteiy eaiins 
of the var in ItcUikL" 
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brilliant manceuvre raised their spirits to a degree out of 
all proportion to the success gained, great as it was.* He 
now pointed out to the garrison that unless William sur- 
rounded the city — and the men could see that the Clare 
side was uninvested— his prospects of capturing the place 
were small. Still, the triumph achieved did not induce 
Tyrconnel and the French Action to take a more favour- 
able view of the chances of ultimate victory. Tyrconnel 
therefore summoned a meeting of the general officers of 
the Irish army at Galway, and read to fiiem a letter from 
his Majesty giving orders to such of the military officers 
as pleased to take advant^e of the French fleet then 
ri^ng in Galway Bay to join him in France, and permitting 
the men of inferior rank to submit to the Prince of Orange 
and to make for themselves the best terms in their 
power.' Of course the proposal met with strong opposi- 
tion from Sarsfield. He resolutely muntained that when 
the King wrote the letter he could not have been aware 
of the true state of aff^rs, and that it never would have 
been written had his Majesty known that there was a 
considerable army still in the field, able and willing to 
fight to the last man, and that the province of Connaught 
could easily hold out until relief would have time to arrive.* 
To this he added that, let others do as they might, he was 
determined not to turn his back on his country in this 
hour of danger. His words and his deeds turned the 
scale against Tyrconnel, who with himself and Lauzun 
returned to the beleaguered city. 

Six guns had been saved out of the wreck of the 
convoy and these were brought from Ballyneety. 
Another si^ train arrived from Waterford, and infantry 
garrisons were stationed at Castleconnel and at Cullen 
in order to keep open communications with Dublin and 
Waterford, and to mtimidate the troublesome rapparees. 
The way to the capital and to Waterford having been 
secured, the m^ was conducted vigorously.* On Sunday 

< CUrkc, Jama 1!^ 416 ; Story, t 

■ Macariai ExcUnm, 54-S$. 

* Clarti Carmfendact, voL ii. f. i< 
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the 17th of August the trenches were opened, and soon 
forty guns were playing upon the city. The Irish were 
driven from an advanced redoubt in front of the south- 
east angle of the wall. In consequence the besiegers 
advanced thdr guns more closely. The author of 
Macariae Excidium describes the general character of the 
struggle. " Never," he writes, '* was a town better 
attadced and better defended than the City of Paphos (i.e. 
limerick). Theodore (i.e. William) left nothing un- 
attempted that the art of war, the stdU of a great Captun, 
and the valour of veteran soldiers could put into execution 
to gun the place ; and the Cyrians (i.e. the Irish) omitted 
nothing that courage and constancy could practise to 
defend it. The continued assaults of the one, and the 
frequent sallies of the other, consumed a great many brave 
men of the army and garrison." Were it not for the 
peculiar interest attaching to the last struggle of a nation 
one might pass over the details of the ^ege and allow these 
words to stand for the general course of events.' Sarsfield 
had roused the people to a high degree of excitement, and 
this, in a curious way, became remarkably increased by the 
arrival of Baldeaig Roe O'Donnel,' An old prophecy 
was quoted as saying that an O'Donnel with a red mark 
^ould free his country from the dominion of the English. 
As this Spanish exile possessed a red mark, to whidi he 
owed tus name Baldeaig, the people drew encouraging 
inferences, forgetting or ignoring the &ct that a similar 
prophecy had been Falsified at the aege of Derry.' His 
presence certainly contributed in a powerfiil degree to stir 
up more fervently the enthusiasm of the inhabitants in 
defence of their town. 

William was so anxious for the successful issue of the 

> HiiL. MSB. Com. lii. 7. lis : "At the action in tdciog the lower town ■ aoldier 
who wu !□ apprentice to ■ butcher here in Ladenhill Marlcet hid tbe courage before 
the King to go up to the very mouthi of two cannon of the enaay't with a iword in one 
band and a miuket in the other and killed both the gunnen. The other aoldieia 
followed cloae afcer, beat the reat olFand kept pouotion. For thii hia Majtatji acnl 
for him the ant day and gave him xoo guineat and a captaia'a place." 

' Macarint Excidium, p. 86 ; Clarke, ii. 414. 

■ There waa a prophecy current among the peaaantry that a Clancirly ahoald one 
day knock — of courae, aucceaafiilly — at the gata of Derry. Lord CUucarty kaockeil on 
June iS, bat no gate wu opened. 
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u^e that he risked his life in the most hazardous fashion.* 
As on the eve of the battle of the Boyne the enemy paid 
him special attention. A French gunner deserted and 
showed the Irish the exact spot where the royal tent was 
pitched and the shot flew thither so thick and litst that the 
tent was removed. " The king," writes an eye-witness, 
** is almost all day long in the trenches and exposes his 
person on every occasion, as much as a private exposes, 
and is obliged to expose, his. A few days ago, a squadron 
of the enemy might easily have carried him off."' The 
presence of William ins[Hred his men to make more 
heroic efforts.' On the 20th of August he ordered an 
attack upon the strong redoubt close to John's Gate. 
Cutts's Grenadiers and the 1 8th Foot led the way. The 
Grenadi'^rs threw in their grenades and, following their 
misses, after a sharp struggle they mastered the fort. 
The Irish sallied forth to retake it and were repelled by 
the 6th Dragoon Guards and some French horse. The 
King witnessed the whole fight and was distressed to learn 
that he had 79 men kilted and 192 wounded.* There 
were over 300 of the Irish lolled, and when they b^ed 
for quarter the soldiers replied that they should have just 
such quarter as the wagoners at Ballyneety received.' One 
great advantage of the capture was that it enabled the 
beM^rs to erect a battery nearer the walls ; on the 24th 
of August their trenches were only twenty yards from the 
ditch of the town. Six batteries were now playing upon 

' The Q^ecD to the Kint, Aug. -^ '9^; {CXP^ Dim, li^^i), p. 88. "I mm 
VC17 impitieat 10 hnir (gain if yon are over tbe Shannon ; ' that pauagc (right) mc' " 
Carmanba] to tbe King, Aug. 11 : "The Queen hopei you will be •pccdily it Dablin." 

■ Naui and Smria, Aug. 18, 1S77. 

» Burnet, 11.6^-69. 

* Storr; MuUenaui ) Clarke'* Jama It.; CUrit Cetreprndaa, vol. ii. F. lai, 
T.C.D. : Mhaka it Drnmant dt Btimna. 



Killed WDODded 
Engliih Cavalry ... 11 51 

Engliih Infantry . . . jS 140 



Engliih Harm ... 64 57 

Boiatclean to Louvoia, Limerick, Aug. — , ■69C^ MiniMire de li Guerre, 
■ Theo. Harriaon to the Rev. J. Strype, Aug. a], 1690, Dublin {Ell'tt 
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the walls, and storms of shot, shell, and red-hot balls fell 
within Limerick. The ceaseless rain added to the dis- 
comforts of both beMegers and besi^ed, though the former 
suffered more, sickness in the camp having increased rery 
seriously indeed.' The supply of ammunition was 
beginning to run short. It became evident, therefore, 
that the town must be stormed or the si^ raised. At a 
council of war on the 25th it was decided to try the former 
alternative.* Brisk artillery fire was kept up on the wall 
near St. John's Gate, and a breach of thirty-aix feet was 
made. It seemed practicable, and, in spite of the 
oppoMtion of the Quartermaster-General de Cambon, 
an assault was ordered for Wednesday, the 2 7th of August. 
William commanded woolsacks and fascines to be conveyed 
to the trenches. To the Grenadiers General Douglas 
committed the post of honour. Behind them were the 
Scots Guards, the 9th and 1 8th Foot, Lisburn's Hereford- 
slure regiment, Cutts's regiment, the Blue Dutch, a 
regiment of Brandenburgers, and the Danes. All were 
supported by a large force of cavalry. In the afternoon 
at half-past three the Grenadiers rushed from their trenches 
to the counterscarp and entered the breach. Under the 
fire of thdr muskets and the throwing of their grenades 
they dashed on, and the Irish fell back, vigorously pursued 
by the foe. Had the five hundr^ Grenadiers been 
ptroperly supported Limerick must have ^llen. 

Unfortunately for the English the order of attack had 
been not to storm the city but to attack the counterscarp. 
If William had been on the spot he would not have hesitated 

> The dacriptinn oTthe li^c b]i Corporal Trim teaai to luvc been taken bySteroe 
from an old Midier who had been prcient : " We were (caree able to crawl oat of our 
tenta at the time the liege of Limerick wu railed, and had it oot been for the i]uantity of 
brandji we aet fire to ever|r nifbt and (he claret aad cinnamoa and geneva with which 
wc plied annelvec, we had both leftourlivesiatbetrencbo. . . . The city of Limerick, 
the liege of which waa b^un ucdet Hi) MajeMy King William himielf; liei in tlie 
middle of a develiih wet iwampy country j it it lurrounded with the Shannon, and ii by 
iU (ttuation one of the itrongeit fortified placet in Ireland ; it ii all cot through with 
drain) and bog) ; and baidet, there wai tuch a quantity of rain fell during the liege, the 
whole country wat like a puddle ; twu that and nothing eke which brought on the 
flui. Now, ijiere wai no >uch thing after the fint ten day), *t tor » )oldier to lie dry in 
hia tent, without cutting a ditch round it to draw off the water j nor waa that enough 
for thoie who could afford it, without letting fire every night to a pewter diih fall of 
Irandy, which took off the damp of the air, and made the inaide of the tent ai warm a 
a Move." ■ C.&P., Dum^ 1690-91, p. 115, 
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for a moment to change the order, but the precious 
opportunity was allowed to slip away. The supporting 
battalions did not follow the Grenadiers into the town, 
and when the Irish saw that the attack was not followed 
up they rallied and overpowered the gallant Grenadiers. 
Behind cover the Irish fight excellently, and they rarely 
fought better than now. As at Derry the women shared 
in tne contest ; and with deadly effect pelted the assailants 
with stones and broken botdes. The other troops now 
came to the ud of the Grenadiers ; the Brandenburgers 
entered the terrible breach and were mounting the Bkck 
Battery when the magazine there blew up. They wavered, 
and Boisseleau, seizing the golden moment, charged with 
all his reserves. The murderous struggle of three hours* 
duration was over and Limerick was still untaken.' Five 
hxmdred English, including fifty officers, had been killed 
and about a thousand wounded. The Irish suffered 
severely but less than the besi^;ers — a circumstance which 
accorded with the general experience of siege operations 
already confirmed by the inddents of Derry. 

On the 29th of August it rained incessandy.* At a 
council of war it was pointed out that the plague was on 
the increase, that ammunition was scanty, and that if the 
rains continued it would be imposnble for the oxen to 
draw off the heavy guns. The officers had no desire to 
repeat the awful tn^gedy of Dundalk before Limerick. 
William saw the wisdom of the decision, and on Sunday 
the 31st of August he consented to the raising of the 
si^e.' As his men retreated Douglas again saw the 
phenomenon he had witnessed at Athlone. The Pro- 
testants, fearing to remain near Limerick, followed the 
army. As the citizens saw the last soldier pass over the 
hills to Cahirconlish they felt amazed at their good 
fortune. Like the men of Derry they did not pursue the 

' Malaria ExiiJiiim, JJS'jyi. 

* Clarii Carra/VKian, voL \i. f. 1 16 : "Iwiihthit the inclemencj of the weither 
iott Dol inconunode the progreu of the licgc of Limerick." 

* Berwick Memoiri, i. JSS ( Clarke, ii, 415-418 ; Storjr, J7-J9 J JantiH Narrairvi 
(i6!g-9i),ti4-ii7;Afa«iriu£KbAaii,6o-6S,364-}74. Louiiexprewednran|ip|iroval 
at BoItKleau : " Voiu ivei tnviilU II poar votrt gloire pirtieuliire, tt pour la gloire 
it b mtioD ) je vout bt[gtdie." 
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besiegers because they felt too exhausted with their efforts. 
*'The history of the first MCge of Limerick," writes 
Macaulay, " bears, in some respects, a remarkable analogy 
to the history of the aege of Londonderry. The southern 
city was, like the northern city, the last asylum of a 
Church and of a nation. Both places were crowded by 
fugitives from all parts of Ireland. Both places appeared 
to men who had made a regular study of the art of war 
incapable of resisting an enemy. Both were, in the 
moment of extreme danger, abandoned by those com- 
manders who should have defended them. Lauzun and 
Tyrconnel deserted Limerick as Cunningham and Lundy 
haid deserted loindonderry. In both cases religious and 
patriotic enthusiasm struggled unasdsted against great 
odds ; and, in both cases, religious and patriotic enthu- 
siasm did what veteran warriors had pronounced it absurd 
to attempt." 

A few days after the rusing of the siege William set 
out for England. When he landed in Ireland his prospects 
had seemed doubtftil, for his rival commanded a fine 
army and owned a powerful ally in the French king. 
One battle had altered the situation of affiurs, and, despite 
the reverse before the walls of Limerick, the issue no 
longer hung in the balance. William's heart must have 
swelled with triumph as his ship sailed from Waterford 
that September day. As the boatmen carried Caesar and 
his fortunes, so that vessel carried William and the cause 
of Louis's misfortunes. Events across the Elnglish Channel 
demanded his urgent attention, and at last he felt in a 
position to attend to them. His gift to his adopted 
country had been the supremacy of both Channels, and 
France was to feel bitterly in the days to come the change 
that had come over the control of the waves that washed 
her coast. 

Before leaving William appointed the Count of Solmes 
as Commander-in-Chief and Lord Sidney, Viscount She^y, 
and Thomas Coningsby as Lords Justices of Ireland. The 
latter came from Dublin to pay the soldiers their arrears, 
and the sight of the effigy of their Majesties, even though 
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they were absent, restored the men to good humour. 
Fighting was over for the season, not only at Limerick 
but throughout the south-west. The army retired to its 
winter quarters.' The French were sent to Carlow, the 
Dutch and Danes to Clonmel, Cashel, and Waterford. 
Some of the latter force, under the Duke of Wiirtemberg 
and Genera! Schravemoer, marched to Cork. A company 
of the Inniskillings occupied Birr Castle, and Sarsficid 
attempted to take it. General Kirke with the Blues, the 
ist and 6th Dragoon Guards, Langston's Horse, the 3Fd 
and some of the 6th Dragoons, the 2nd, 1 1 th, and 1 8th Foot, 
as well as Cutts's, Usburn's, Earle's and E)rogheda's regi- 
ments came to its relief. Sarsfield, with some loss of 
prestige, was obliged to retire. His soldiers at Birr robbed 
and plundered friend and foe alike. Story notes that some 
of the colonels not only winked at this di^racefiil robbery, 
but encouraged it because their own hands were not 
dean.' After the defence of Birr Solmes went to England, 
leaving Ginkell to act as Commander.' 

When the five thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse 
under the Duke of Wortembei^ and General Schravemoer 
Were marching southwards they encountered near Mallow 
about three thousand r^parees, who suffered severely 
at their hands. The Williamites killed three hundred, 
and recovered some fine horses and many sUver-hilted 
swords.* The pages of Story bear convincing testimony 
to the annoyance inflicted by the rapparees upon the 
English. He narrates how, when they feared detection, 
they would sink down into the long grass, the standing 
corn, or other convenient cover, how they would dismount 
the locks of their pieces and stow them away in some dry 

■ CSJ"^ Dm., 1690-91, pp. 11S-119, II4-I16. 117 i Clarii Ctn-afaiJiMt, voL ii. 
r. 179 i Lanier : **MoM of the force* tre divided, and gone to their winter ((Daiten." 
(Oct. I].) On. 14 (f. iSo): "Iim tony to find that you Mill date your letten from 
the camp j the leaioa being H very far advanced tiut line wealller ii Dot reaionibly 
eipected, eapecially in Irelanii." On Oct. 14 {Clarii Carrapmdnti, cf. 188 and 19;) 
and Oct. 18 (f, 19 j) Ginkell orderithe army to winter qua rten. Hit writing— .Itnyi 
difficult ro read — i> here ilmott undecipherable. He and Douglu are extremely bad 
writen. See Oct. 18 (f. 194). 

■ The Clarke Csn-fifwi^nn (L.C.D.) offer* itroag corroboration of theK detail). 

* SchombeTg waa propoaed for the vacant poat, but he waa conaideied hapffaty, 
Oinkell, according to Hoffmann, waa gentle and more beloved than he. Klopp, v. a6S. 

* Limian Gaatm, No. 1597. 
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^t or about their clothes, how they would then stop the 
muzzles of their pieces with corks, and the touch-holes 
with small quills, and then throw them away confidently 
into a pond or other equally secure place ; " you may see 
a hundred of them without arms who look like the 
poorest, humblest slaves in the world, and you may search 
till you are weary before you find one gun ; and yet when 
they have a mind to do mischief they can be ail ready in 
an hour's warning." The main object of Wiirtemberg 
and Schravemoer in marching south was not, however, to 
check the rapparees, but to join an expedition under John 
Churchill against Cork.' The Enghsh had experienced 
serious discomfort during the si^e of Limerick, because 
Cork and Kinsale remained in possession of the Irish. 
Ports on the south coast of Ireland formed convenient 
means of holding frequent communication with France.* 
From these harbours French privateers could safely issue 
in order to harass English trade, notably that with the West 
Indies. To these harbours no English ship could sail in 
time of need. Seeing the force of these reasons Churchill 
proposed that a descent upon Cork should be made.' 
William, anxious to make his gift of the supremacy of 
the Channel as complete as possible, expressed his cordial 
approval of the scheme, and entrusted Churchill with its 
execution. The issue of the battle off Beachy Head had 
threatened to impeach William's naval supremacy, and he 
determined to strengthen his hold. Stormy weather and 
contrary winds delayed the sailing of the expedition from 

^ GinkcU nplained to Marlborough hi> inability to leiid more troopt (Ckriu 
CW«^«mfoi«, T.C.D.) i Lunriirt Diary, Mar. 1690 j C.S.P., Dtm^ 16S9-90, pp. 430- 
431 ; ibid. 1690-91, pp. 11S-119, tao-lll. 

» Clark, Ctrr.^«d«ict, ^^^-^, 1690 (T.C.D.) J Maoriu Excidium, j87-J90i 
Klopp. V. 190 ; tforh ef Lalt, \i. jiS. 

* C/arh Cirr,^t*daie, Colonel Brewer to Clicke ; The {Jueen to the Kipg, ^*" ' , 
iE>90 (C.S.P., Dtm., 1690-91), pp. 106-107 : " I im alvrijii thinking of your diagen, yet 
I mutt lee compuiy on my * lett diyi,' I mint play twice a week ; nay I aixM biigh aai 
talk though never ao much againtt my will, I believe I diiaemble very ill to ciiote who 
know me. If I look grave all ia loit in the opinion of the world j the (race of God 
(oppoiti me. I go to Keoiington ai often ai I can for air, but then I cannot be alone. 
Lord Marlborough went away thii morning, and though I have little reuon to cire for 
Ikit wife, yet I mult pity her condition , . . and 1 have freit compaaaion for wive* 
when their huibandtgo to light." 
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Portsmouth till the i6th of September, and it anchored on 
the west off the Cove of Cork. Unlike Limerick, the 
southern capital was to offer scarcely any resistance to 
Churchill. Tetteau spee(Uly seized Shandon Castle and 
Schravemoer Gill Abbey.' 

When Churchill was joined by General Schravemoer 
and the Duke of Wiirtemberg the latter proved at first a 
somewhat troublesome colleague.' The tact that Marl- 
borough displayed in after years in his dealings with 
another touchy German Prince, Louis of Baden, and with 
Charles XII. was now required to conciliate the Duke 
of Wortemberg. On the union of the forces on the 23rd 
of September 1690, the Duke insisted that because he was a 
sovereign prince he was unable to serve under a man of a 
rank lower than his own exalted degree, and must there- 
fore have the supreme command. Churchill saw his 
way gracefully out of the difficulty by the expedient that 
he afterwards adopted in a similar case on the Continent. 
He agreed that each should be Commander-in-Chief on 
alternate days. On the first day that Churchill acted 
as such he gave " WOrtemberg " as the password of the 
day. Not to be outdone in courtesy the following day 
the Duke gave " Marlborough." ' The two then worked 
in tolerable harmony, and the disputes that characterised 
the Irish leaders at Limerick were unknown among the 
English Generals at Cork. The Earl of Marlborough's 
forces comprised the 4th, 8th, and 13th Foot, his own 
regiment of the 7th Fusiliers, Fitzpatrick's Fusiliers, Hale's 
and Collier's Foot, and Lord Torrington's and Lord Pem- 
broke's marine regiments.* On the 23rd the trenches 
were dug and the batteries opened fire.' Four days later 
the Irish withdrew from the Cat fort. The assault was so 

> A fuU iDd tme rcUtion of the taking of Cork (Brit. Miu.). 

' C.SJ"^ Dtm^ 1690-91, pp. iii-iii: "Mfmaiie pour nuin coiuin le Comte de 
Solma." "The moit importut thing to do at praent i> to ftimiT the Bari of 
Marlboniugh't aCtcmpU upon Cork and Kinialf^ and to hinder, ai roach a> powible, the 
enemy from making any large detachnieutt." 

■ Daliymple, pt. ii. bk. v. vol. ill. p. 43 ; Clarii CtrraftnJtmct, voL ii. f. 151. 

' Royil Wamati, Apr. 14 and ii, 1690 { Ordnance Papen j C.S.P^ Dam^ 1(90-91, 
p. 109 : Mitlborough "findi the r^mentt from Ireland very weak." 

■ W. GrilGliu, ViUari Hibtrmam, tang an Exati Atstmni (London, 1690) ; Dean 
Daviea'i JtunuL 
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vigorous and resistance was so hopeless that the garrison 
proposed to surrender,^ The Williamites refused to allow 
them the terms they proposed, and consequently the 
attack was renewed. Tht cannon played upon the wall, 
and a breach became visible. At one o'clock on the after- 
noon of the 28th the Danes and the English forded the 
river and advanced towards the breach.' When the 
storming party arrived at the bank of the marsh the able 
Duke ofGrafton, a nephew of James, fell mortally wounded. 
The Salamander and another ship sailed up with the rising 
tide and dropped shell and shot into the town. The Irish 
had but two small barrels of powder left and saw that 
there was no hope of further defence. To avoid the 
horrors of an assault the Governor, Colonel Rycat, and 
Lord Tyrone decided to negotiate. The terms arrived at 
were that the imprisoned Protestants should be released, 
that the garrison should become prisoners of war, and that 
the citizens should be disarmed and protected.* The 
prisoners were no less than four thousand five hundred, 
mcluding the two n^otiators, the Earl of Clancarty and 
Colonel Macgillicuddy. Some soldiers and sailors plun- 
dered the inhabitants, though the Elarl of Marlborough 
tried to check the practice.* His attention was so dis- 
tracted by other matters that he did not enforce the 
conditions of surrender as carefully as he ought to have 
done, for he had at once resolved to complete his conquest 
by holding Kinsale." Brigadier Villars with five hundred 
men went to demand its surrender from the Governor, Sir 
Edward Scott, a man of determination and foresight. 
Like the famous Governor of Charlemont, Scott threatened 
to hang the bearer of the message, to set fire to the village, 

■ Add. 29,87s (Brit. M(u.)j Etuign Cramand'i Diaiy. 

* SchrivcmMr to Clirk^ Sept. 19, 1690 {CUrh Ctrrefmdnci, voL ii. i, t;g, 
T,C.D.). 

* IJgh K tht Btmd, 641 : The Governor " wu forced to yeald the town, )iiul the 
garriion, to be priioncrt of warr, for wut of powder : which the oiemj knew the dif 
before — > itni^e neglect in buaineu of higbeat conie<|ueDce j and in uiuiL defect 
in the maoaganeot of thi) wur, u I have often mentioned." CS./*., Dtm^ 1690.91, 
pp. iji-iji. 

* Story, p. 143 ; Macariai ExtbHim, Si-Sj, 390-391 j Clarkt Ctrrrifciultiiti, vcd. iL 
f. 167. 

■ Mirlborough to Cbrhq Oct. S, 1690 {CUrti Ccrra 
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and to withdraw hts men into the old fort.' The plan of 
burning the village was wise, for it would otherwise give 
shelter to the English, but he delayed too long in executing 
it. On the 5th of October the trenches were opened, and 
on the 9th the English approached the counterscarp.* 
Night and day shot and shell fell upon the besieged ; two 
mines were sprung and a breach appeared. On the 20th 
of October the Earl of Marlborough himself arrived. 
General Tetteau, with eight hundred men, surprised the 
old fort, and out of a garrison of four hundred and 
fifty men two hundred were slain.' The sturdy Scott still 
refused to give in ; " it would be time enough to talk 
about that, a month hence."* Preparations were being 
made to storm the place when the white flag was hung 
out ; the garrison despdred of Berwick coming to their 
assistance. The twelve hundred soldiers were granted the 
right of marching out ^th their arms and baggage, and 
were safely conducted to limerick." Large quantities of 
provisions were taken, a thousand barrels of wheat, forty 
tuns of claret, and a considerable amount of brandy and 
other liquors.* The Kerry rapparees were so annoyed by 
the fall of the two towns diat in spite of Tetteau's 
opposition, they burnt many villages in the counties of 
Cork and limerick. With both Cork and Kinsale taken, 
the whole south coast belonged to the English, and 
the intercourse of the Irish with France was effectually 
hindered. All Munster, except Limerick, was lost to the 
Jacobites, and indirectly the capture of this town had been 
begun when the southern harbours passed into the hands 
of the English.' Two things speciaUy pleased the people 

> Schnvanoer to Clirke [Clarii Cermfauliiict, T.CD.). 
■ Add. 19,878 (Brit. Mu..). 

* Macariat ExciiBtm, pp. 8], }93-]95. "Nouvellea de U prJM du Nonreite Fort 
drKing«le"(Brit. Mo..). 

* Hai. MSS. Cm,. i\\. 7. 301 : Stott « nlled tgiiiut the late Kini lunet for bu iU- 
mmigemait of liFiin and aiid that Limerick would not hold out till Chtutnut." 

* LmJn Gavm, No. >,6oi, 1690 ; Clarit CtrmfoaJtiKt, Oct. >{, vol. ii. f. 100, 

* C,S.P^ Dam., 1690-91, p. 146 1 " Wc hid pUyed Dpon the fort for ] diyi, with 
% piece* of cuuiaD of 24 pound* and i mortar*, and ihtt the next day there would be 6 
more ready to fire j the mine waa al*o to be fired, lo that in x dayi, it wa* hoped tbe 
breach would be big enough to be laaaiilted." Clarii Carra/m dnn , iiu f. 12$, IlG, 
2»7 I iiL f. »7S. 

^ CSJ^ Dtm^ 1690-91, p. 151; *'Since tbe tikuie of Kinule fort by their 
Majcatie*' fbrca^ the Irnh anny of about 1 2,000 lie* hoveriag about the Shannon, nuke* 
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in England when they heard of the Elarl of Marlborough's 
speedy conquest.' One was that the towns were taken 
when the season for campaigning was supposed to be closed. 
The other was that the triumph had been achieved by aa 
English General. Though William had done so much for 
his adopted country, yet its people showed no great 
love either for lumself or for his Generals. Within three 
weeks one of their own countrymen had captured two im- 
portant harbours and had not sustained a single reverse. 
They cordially agreed with William when he declared : 
*' No officer hving who has seen so little service as my 
Lord Marlborough is so fit for great commands." ' 

The fall of Cork and Kinsale delighted Tyrconnel and 
Lauzun more than the raising of the si^e of Limerick. 
They both thought the cause of James was utterly hope- 
less. The French General was wearied with the hardships 
of rainy Ireland, and longed for the delights of sunny 
France. James informed the Dublin corporation, after his 
flight A-om the field of the Boyne, that the warning he had 
received that the Irish never acquitted themselves well on a 
field of battle was true. Lauzun held the same opinion 
of the troops he commanded, and this view was shared by 
both the Duke and the Duchess of Tyrconnel. James and 
the Duchess in person, Lauzun and Tyrconnel by means 
of despatches, impressed upon Louis that the Irish were 
cowards, instancing as a proof the conduct of their in£uitry 
at the Boyne. Moved by these complunts Louis ordered 
his troops in Ireland to be recalled. During the prepress 
of the siege of limerick and the Earl of Marlborough's 
expedition to the south the French troops remained in 
Galway wmting for ships to return home. The success, 
however, of the Irish at Limerick proved clearly that 
under competent generalship they could fight. Sarsfield 
pleaded, therefore, that the new situation demanded reten- 
tion of the troops, and that if the French Government 

-•evenl incnniDiu into our quirtcn (or nilxiMencc and bum* ill the >m*ll vQlagtt nnr 
'a Kini'* Conntf, uid . . . County Cork." 



' C^J*., Dim^ 1S90.91, f. 154. 

* BuRiet, ii. 60 } Clukt, li. 419-420 ; Story j 
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really understood the position of afiairs the order of recall 
would be countermanded. Lauzun and Tyrconnel did 
not, however, wut for fresh despatches, but embarked 
with the men at Galway.^ On his arrival in France 
Lauzun corroborated the det^b furnished in his letters 
home, but when the Court heard of the gallant defence 
of Limerick they were by no means willing to give 
credence to the tales. He further reported that Ireland 
was as good as lost, that most of the nation were willing 
to subnut to the Prince of Orange, and that the handful 
of men who defended Limerick were influenced entirely by 
Tyrconnel, to whose conduct and courage it was due that 
the country had held out so long.* Louis could not 
believe that all his hopes of a prolonged resistance in 
Ireland were doomed to such a painful <Usappointment. 
What he had the mil to believe, he believed. Tyrconnel 
had been detained at Brest by an illness — whether diplo- 
matic' or otherwise, it is now hard to ascertain — and when 
he arrived in Paris he quickly felt that the atmosphere 
was not congenial. Trimming his stuls to the meeze 
of the moment he told a story that surprised his fellow- 
voy^ers.' He said that afl^rs in Ireland were in a 
bad condition no doubt ; that the troops there were likely 
to have many hardships to endure throughout the winter 
and spring ; still he was satisfied that tney were strong 
enough to hold out against the English if supported 
by France.^ The French and the Irish soldiers, he added, 
did not agree very well together ; the only request, 
therefore, he had to make was that a' supply of good 
officers should be sent from France, along with fresh stores 
of clothing, ammunition, and arms. Louis and Louvois 
had never liked Lauzun, and when they heard Tyrconnel 
their dislike deepened. He was disgraced and, but for 
the solicitations of James, he would have ended his days 

> Macariai Encidium, 380-381, girei Tyrcormel'i reuoiu for uiling. 

■ CJJ% Dom^ 1690-91, p. 100; "Lwtera from P»rit uy th»t Count Lioiun, 
■Ficr quittinf Limerick, aent tliicher ta (ccouat of (lie condiiioa of Irelind aod daircd 
diiectiou how to dtapa*e of the troop* ; on which ■ Council wu ulled and it ' wu 
roolved not to wnd »]>,' believing the game there to be tott." 

* Mtlar'ai Bxddaim, 3S3 { Clirke, ii. 4]z-43]. 

< Maarat Excidimm, 71-7*, 7S-79i j!i-j8l. 
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in that home of ialten favourites, the Bastille.^ Louvois^ 
seeing his enemy in disfavour, was this time the more 
willing to exert himself vigorously for James. He per- 
suaded Louis to send arms and money and, but for his 
imtimely death, he would have done a great deal more for 
Ireland.' 

Before sailing from France with his supphes Tyrconnel 
appcwnted Berwick as Commander-in-Chief, with instruc- 
tions to consult twelve leading officers of whom Sarsfield was 
one. Public opinion compelled him to include the man 
he heartily disliked, but he placed his name last on the list. 
Civil af^rs were controlled by a like council of twelve, many 
of whom had lost their estates by the action of James's 
Irish Parliament. They were therefore suspected of not 
being whole-hearted in their devotion to the Irish cause. 
The old Irish conceived that the Anglo-Irish wanted to 
come to an agreement with the English. They wanted 
to maintain the recent settlement of the land question 
while the Anglo-Irish welcomed the old. In the end the 
war of principles became one of persons, and the partisans 
of Sarsfield hated the partisans of Tyrconnel. This, of 
course, meant trouble with France, because — for the 
moment, at least — Tyrconnel had the ear of Louis. A 
strong, masterful mind might have held both parties in 
control, but the youthful Duke of Berwick — he was but 
twenty years of age — was unable to quell the faction 
fights.' IMssatisfaction with Tyrconnel's arrangements 
reached such a height that a meeting of the nobility, 
bishops, lawyers, and leading officers was held at Limerick 
on the 20th of September 1690.* They determined that 
the government of the Duke of Berwick was not legal 
since he was not King, Viceroy or Lord-Deputy, and uie 
ancient laws of Ireland recognised no supreme officer save 
these three. A deputation, therefore, approached the 
Duke to inform him that the authority he held from 

1 Matariat EKcidium, 383-384; cf. 360-361. ' lUd. ]Si-]S]. 

* Avaui peniitintly undet-rata Berwick j Avni Co Louii, Oct. i^, 1689 j Mlmtirtt 
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Tyrconnel was illegal, and asked him to govern in accord- 
ance with a select council of persons to be chosen by the 
army. They likewise proposed to send agents to the 
King to acquwnt him with their resolve. The new 
military council was to consist of all the general officers. 
The civil council was to be composed of the twelve 
already constituted by Tyrconnel in addition to two 
bishops and eight noblemen selected from the four 
provinces. The Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, Dr. 
Creagh, Colonels Henry and Simon Luttrell, Purcell and 
Macclesfield, and Br^adier Maxwell were to form the 
deputation to France.' All present agreed that Louts 
should be asked to send men and arms, and that an 
important French General should become generalissimo 
in order to compel the obedience of the Irish and the 
Anglo-Irish. At first Berwick refused to entertain their 
proposals, but at length a hollow agreement by way of 
compromise was patched up. Br^adier Maxwell advised 
the Duke to pursue the course proposed and to send 
with the deputation to France a secret agent of his own ex- 
pliuning the Anglo-Irish standpoint. Berwick, imitating 
the example of Tyrconnel, gave secret instructions to 
Maxwell to secure the detention of Henry Luttrell and 
Purcell. They, suspecting Maxwell's designs, were with 
difficulty restrained by Dr. Creagh from throwing him 
overboard on the voyage.^ Maxwell, also imitating the 
example of Tyrconnel, gave his own ver^on of the ^icts, 
and his gloss was accepted. The consequence was that 
the other members of the deputation were looked upon as 
mutineers, and would have been imprisoned had it not 
been for the effects such a treatment mi^t have had upon 
the Irish.' Finding that their views of Tyrconnel's policy 
did not commend diemselves to James or his Queen, they 
pointed out the determination of the Irish not to yield, 
and the translation of this determination into pracrical 
life before the walls of Umerick. Without bang aware 
of it, they showed strange insight into the predse motives 

> MaiMrUt ExiUiam, S5.90, 39t-]96 j Mhaartt du MarUM it Berwick, i. 8S-90. 

' Cbrkc, ii. 412 ; Macarut Exddim, }9;-39E> ; Berwick Mtmeirt, i. }6i-]6a. 

^ Maariat Exddiim, 396-397, 
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of Louis's policy of interference in Ireland, for they 
eiqilained that they could with ease oppose William for 
another year, and tiierefore they could prevent his taking 
any considerable part in foreign politics. Even so 
eminent a master of statecraft as the magnificent Louis 
must have been astonished at their penetration. When 
they proceeded to demonstrate that the cause of France 
was the cause of Ireland, he must have wondered. He 
also felt gravely perplexed as to what policy he ought to 
pursue. One of the penalties of double-dealing is that 
it makes the double-dealer intensely suspicious. Louis 
knew that he was using Ireland as a pawn in the Spanish 
game, and it began to dawn upon him that perhaps the 
Irish in turn might use him as a pawn in their game. 
He therefore hesitated, for he felt ^raid that if the Irish 
won they would neither restore James nor rejoin France. 
Still, unwilling to break with them — for they still might 
be useful — he said he would give them an experienced 
Commander.' Tliis was St. Ruth. Moreover, he 
promised to despatch to them whatever aid their new 
Commander might deem necessary.' 

Tyrconnel's two new counols in Ireland did not 
prove successfijl in ruling the island, a task that has taxed 
the resources of better brains than theirs. Berwick was 
an extremely young man, and his shoulders could not 
bear the heavy burdens placed upon them. Sarsfield 
saw the dangers of the new system, and tried to avoid 
some of them. He, however, overlooked the truth in the 
dictum that when the head of a department bu^es 
himself too much with detail there is something wrong. 
He occupied himself so much with minor matters that he 
had no time left in which to carry out his proper work. 
The army assumed all the kingly rights of purveyance 
and requisitioned corn, cattle, butter, tallow, linen, wool, 
or whatever else they required. Sarsfield was too good- 
natured to stop this pill^;e ; " He was so easy," writes 
O'Kelly, " that he could not refuse to sign any paper that 

■ lUacariai Extidiam, 90-95. J96-J9S { Clarke, ii. 411-415. 
' Cf. CS.P, Dcm., l69i}.9I, pp. 155, 159. 
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-was brought before him.*' He did not realise, as a 
Commander like the Duke of Wellington realised, the 
effects of the habit of plunder on the morale of an army. 

On the 14th of January 1691, Tyrconnel arrived 
from France. Accompanying him were Sir Richard Nagle 
and Sir Stephen Rice who were, by James's orders, 
entrusted with the civil administration. James had also 
appointed them colleagues of Tyrconnel in the Government. 
The fleet consisted of three frigates and nine other vessels 
bringing provisions, clothes, arms, ammunition, and eight 
thousand pounds, but no men.' Sarsfidd was created Earl 
■of Lucan and was given the commission of a Lieutenant- 
General. Dorrington was made a Major-General, and 
Barker General of the foot. Berwick was recalled to 
France, Ueutenant-General St. Ruth being given his place, 
and Marechaux-de-Camp D'Usson and de Tess^ accom- 
panied him.^ The few remaining garrisons, having had 
their stores replenished and their defences overhauled, 
were themselves inspected and reorganised.' 

The Irish were dissatisfied that instead of troops 
merely a few lawyers came with the expedition. The 
absence of men seemed to show that Tyrconnel still 
wanted to make a treaty with the English and that they 
thought that the lawyers had come to engross parchment. 
They were not pleased to find that on arrival he released 
his iriends, Lord Riverstown and Denis Daly the lawyer, 
who had been imprisoned at Galway on the charge of 
■desiring to make terms with the English.' Moreover, 
he orduned that no one should leave the country without 
his jpermis^on, and that all persons coming from France 
to Ireland must be rigidly searched in order to ascertain 
if they brought any letters with them.' Tyrconnel 
aimed — in true Stuart and Bourbon fashion — at a 
censorship of the press of those days. In order to 
convince the Irish of his zeal he issued a proclamation 

1 Jirno's Dotn thavr that only t> mnch belp wai being Knl from France *• rafficeil 
■to keep the fire of wir inuialdeTing. Cf. CUrlci, Jama II., ii. 4-6o. 
' Clarke, Jiuiki tl^ ii. 411-41] } Mimtiru it Btnoiii. 
= Clarke, Jnm„ II., ii. 453, 451 j Story. 
' Macariiu Eicidiiim, loi, 106, 407-4oE, 4io-4ii. 
° ttW. 413, 414-41;. 
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inviting English soldiers to desert, offering a reward to 
each man who so acted, and promising to send them to 
France if they so desired. The bribra proved tempting 
to some, and James afterwards asserted that if Tyrconnel 
had had plenty of money, a third of the Williamites 
would have deserted.^ In order to prove to the Irish 
that harmony was more or less restored, he went to 
Galway to Su^iield. The winter of 1689 in Dublin was 
repeated in Galway in 1691 ; balls and banquets were the 
order of the day.* Talleyrand remarked of the Congress 
of Vienna that it danced but never advanced a step. 
Tyrconnel and Sarsfield likewise danced but never 
advanced a step towards a reconcihadon either in private 
or in public life. 

The Viaroy had made few preparations for the coming 
contest. The new Commander endeavoured to make up 
for lost time, but he foiznd he had come to a land where 
time is not a particularly valuable article.* He was 
supposed to understand the Irish, for he had commanded 
raiments of their countrymen in France.* Moreover, he 
h^ fought against the Camisards, and therefore, Uke 
Hoche, was assumed to comprehend warfare of the kind 
he probably would encounter in Ireland. In the Cevennes 
he had been known as the scoui^e of the heretics, and in 
Ireland he might flc^ them too.* Of undoubted coun^ 
and activity, he possessed many qualities requisite for 
a commander. He lacked some the Irish peculiarly 
valued, his stern nature neither inviting nor giving a 
confidence. He was hampered by the fact that Tyrconnel 
was hts superior ofiiur, and he did not brook control.* In 
a proclamation of the 15th of May 1691, Tyrconnel 
directed all the rapparees in Connaught to join the army 
without delay, and the General lumself issued orders to his 

' Matariat Exti^iiai, iiG, 41S ; CUike, il 4]5-4}7> 
' Macanat Exaiitm, tt], 415-^16. 

* On Sl. Ruth there ire the rcporu of the Imperial tayvft in Lonclan, ind it the 
King'i hadqiiuten, beiide* the ongiiul nMei to tbeie repom. 

' Mttariat Excidiym, 133-234. 

* Smila, p. jB i Maiariat ExdJium, I34-IJ5 i Clarki Cariifiaiitiia, iii, i. 145 j St. 
Rnth " 1 furiaiu enemy to Proleitintiim." 

* Macaritt £xti£im, 119-iia) 410-4111 CUrke, ii. 439-440; cf. MimuTa tbi 
Mariclud Jt Btrmck, i. So, 97, 99, loc^ 103-104. 
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men to drive with them all the cattle of private owners 
found on the line of march, to enable him to maintain 
his soldiers. Tyrconnel had not taken care to provide 
sufficient boats to convey stores from Athlone to limerick.' 
St. Ruth was disgusted when he was informed that only 
six boats were avulable for this work.* Neither water 
carriage nor land carriage was efiective, and the delay in 
forwarding supplies prevented the Irish army taking the 
field early. 

While the Irish Government was organising its forces 
beyond the Shannon, the English Government was gathering 
tt^ether its forces on the other side of the river. About 
the middle of September the Lords Justices left the camp, 
and returned to Dublin. They were crippled in the same 
way as the twelve civil administrators in limerick, for 
ndther body could take any share in the control of the 
army. The Mutiny Act had just been passed, but not- 
witlutanding this measure it proved extremely difficult to 
control the licence of the men. When an ordinary man 
steals his act does not inrite many other men to commit 
such a deed, but when a soldier steals, at once his example 
becomes contagious. The Lords Justices were well aware 
of this, but were equally well aware that no very ex- 
ceptional powers had been lodged in their hands in order 
to curb this licence. The soldiers took advantage of their 
comparative immunity and plundered on all sides, sparing 
neither friend nor foe.' The Lords Justices at Dublin were 
engaged in hearing complaints from the soldiers that their 
pay was in arrears, and from the settlers that they were 
being robbed. Colonel Wolseley declared that his troops 
robbed all without distinction to such an extent that he 

< Burnet, ii. ji ; Maeariat Excymm, 417 i cf- Clarke, ii. 438-440. 

» Macariat Exridiim, 114-117. 

' C.S.F^ Dm^ 1690-91, p. 154 ( SJ", Irilami, King^i Leller Book I, p. 200. 
NoUiDgbam to Ginkell : "The KJnj hu received compliinti of very gteit diiorden 
and ipoilt commjtled by the officera, ai well i> the aoldiera of the lemy in Ireliod, to 
the opprcaaion of hit tubJecC), la ukiag away cattle. Mock, and guoda, both of protatanta 
and of luch papiita is have latimitted j he would therefore have you take all poaiible 
care to preveot inch diiorden or ipollt for the future." CSJ'^Dam^ 1690-91, p. i$S j 
S.P^ Irtland, King't Letter Book I^ pp. loo-ioi. Nottingham to Douglas, compUining 
of the diaorden of bim toi hi< officera. The like letten were lent to Kirkeaod LaDier. 
Kirke replied, CSJ'^Dom^ 1690-91, p. 161. CT. Clarkt Ctm^mdaa, vol. ii. f. 117, itS, 
140; vol. iii. f. 157 I Macariai Excidimm, ^99 ; Dalrymple, pt. ii. blc v. voL JiL 4S-49. 
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was ashamed to speak of it. He excused them only 
because there was a lack of provisions ; if there had been 
no such want, this wise disciplinarian, like Wellington^ 
declared he would hang them to the last man. Much 
as the settlers disliked the Dutch they were forced to 
admit that they were the least guilty, while the English 
and the Danes were almost equally guilty, and upon a large 
scale. No doubt the men were paid irregularly, and this 
must be a plea of extenuation. As the Lords Justices paid 
them regularly the pill^e diminished, though it never 
completely disappeared.' Coningsby, one of the Lords 
Justices, enclosed a proclamation to restrun the men, and 
complained to Clarke, the Secretary, that " Sir John Lanier 
had given orders to secure all people who carried any 
commodities out of the country for six miles round his 
quarters, and that his officers at Trim had placed guards 
upon all the high roads, and other goods of the poor 
country people pas^ng to any market out of his allotment." * 
The proclamation forbade officers and solcUers in the 
English army to plunder, or to take horses or any other 
cattle out of the plough ag»nst the will of the owner, or 
to exact or levy money from their Majesties' subjects. 
The need for the proclamation was evidenced by the fact 
that Colonel Columbine burned all the corn from Nenagh 
to the Shannon ; another force destroyed all the houses 
from Clonmel to Limerick.' On the 4th of February 
1 69 1, General Gtnkell Issued a declaration stating that 
their Majesties, King William and Queen Mary, lud no 
desire to oppress their Roman Catholic subjects, either in 
regard to property or religion, and that they had authorised 
him to grant reasonable and easy terms to all who would 
consent to lay down their arms and to live at peace. In 
this declaration the Irish discerned signs of weakness, 
deeming it to signify that the English, conscious of their 
small force, were willing to treat with them. 

Ginlcetl, however, like a wise commander, was steadily 
increasing his resources. Day after day men and means 

■ C.SJ% Dm^ 1690-71, p. 14s i S.P^ IrtlnJ, King*) Letter Book I^ p. 197. 

■ Clarllt Ctrraf<mJaK€ (T.C.D.) ; C^J>^ Dsm^ 1690-91, pp. IJO-IJI, 14^143- 
' Storjr, SJ.S4. 
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came A*om England : all the troops received new clothing, 
and depots or transport and supplies were formed at 
MuUingar and Belturbet.' A train of artillery, on a 
scale hitherto unknown, was also made ready at Dublin.' 
This tr^n was composed of thirty-nine pieces of cannon, 
six mortars, and twelve field-pieces, along with five 
hundred draught horses. On the 14th of March 1691, 
Mary consented to an attack upon Athlone as a pre- 
liminary to the capture of Limerick.' To Mullingar, 
therefore, large supplies of stores were being steadily sent. 
Nothing was wantmg save horses. Schravemoer thought 
that the severity of the winter would prove fatal to the 
garrons, but this opinion turned out to be incorrect.* The 
Irish were equal to the English in horse and dragoons 
and superior to them in infentry. Lieutenant-General 
Schravemoer, Major-General Mackay, and Ruvigny went 
to Mullingar. Mackay, fearing a repetition of Sarsfield's 
exploit at Ballyneety, augmented the guards and patrols 
in order to afford adequate protection to the vast military 
stores collected there. Ginkell, fearing that the inhabitants 
were corresponding with the enemy, expelled them from 
the town, and obliged them to sleep in the open air." He 
made this important town his headquarters, and in May 
he opened the campaign. Sir Martin Beckman, who had 
made his reputation in Tangier, came to act as chief 
engineer. Douglas brought down the troops from their 
winter quarters in the north, WOrtembei^ gathered the 
foreign regiments at Thurles, the great si^ trwn came 
from Dublin, and all these were to rendezvous at Banagher. 
WOrtemberg was appointed General of the infantry, and 
Schravemoer of the cavalry. Major-General Mackay had 
come from Scotland, where he had won fame at Killie- 
crankie ; with him were associated Generals Ruvigny and 
Talmash. Mackay, Ruvigny, and Talmash occupied in 
the coming campaign the places filled in the preceding by 
Douglas, Kirke, and Lanier. Lanier had been blamed 

1 Clarki CenapmJtiKt, lii. 171, 185. * Story, jg, 71-71, 77-80. 

■ On AthloDC the luthoritiet are Kinc, Mickij, Maairiu Bxcidam, Pirlco', and 
SlDry. Cf. the Lmdnt Gantttt. 

* CI*rh CorrapaiJaiei, iii. 184. * Stor^ 6S. 
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for carelessness ui hU pursuit of Sarsfield at Ballyneety, 
Douglas and Kirke disliked one another as much as 
Sarsneld did Tyrconnel. The fanners made complaints 
gainst the three Generals and (^nkell superseded them. 

On the 30th of May Ginkell joined his army at 
Mullingar, Dressed in their new uniform, the troopts 
presented a fine appearance, rejoicing the soldierly heart 
of thar General.^ Mackay afterwards testified that he 
had never seen an army whose leader and common soldiers, 
though composed of four or five nationalities, lived in 
greater harmony with each other. Among the officers, 
he says, there may occasionally have been some differences 
of opinion as to tiie best means of reaching some desirable 
end ; but when a measure was once adcnited, whether by 
the decision of the Commander-in-Chief or by a plurality 
of voices, each officer strove as earnesdy to carry it out as 
if the plan adopted had been lus own.* Herein lies the 
secret of the success of the English and of the failure of the 
Irish. 

The experience of Douglas at Athlone in the previous 
year discouraged Ginkell &om attempting the capture of 
tfiis town, but lus council of war thought the plan worth 
trying. When St. Ruth perceived his design, he marched 
with twenty thousand foot and five thousand horse fix}m 
Loughrea towards Athlone, and encamped at Ballinasloe. 
In order to supply the deficiency of horses a curious trick 
was employed. The gentlemen volunteers throughout 
Connaught were asked to appear mounted at Limerick. 
They all came, expecting to receive some mark of favour 
from the King. When they paraded on King's Island they 
were, to their astonishment, ordered to dismount, and to 
hand over their steeds for the use of the King. 

On leaving Mullingar for Athlone the £ngtish found 
their way barred at Ballymore by a strong garrison of 
Irish.' The village lies about half-way between these two 

' An Exta Jmrial of At yictcriaa Fngrai aftttir Miliar/ Ferra mJtr tlu Cammmd 
•f Cfural GmctU ojii Sumrur in IrtlanJ, l6gi. 

« Add. 33,j6* (Brit. Mut.). 

* Od Ballymore the lucliaritia are Hirrii, Pirker, v>i Slary. Ulkk Bsrlu to 
Giokcll, Jane 1 1, 1691 (C/irii Cam^vndiiKt). 
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towns and its fort gave it some small importance. It was 
defended by about a thousand men under Ccdonel LTlick 
Bourke with only two cannon, which were Turkish frieces 
mounted on cart-wheels. After a brave display of reast- 
ance the garrison surrendered on the 8th of June.* Its 
capture cost St. Ruth one of his best raiments, for the 
men were sent to Lambay. In order to preserve his line 
of communication Ginkell fortified and garrisoned Bally- 
more, leaving Colonel Toby Purcell in command. As the 
English approached the neutral ground lying between their 
own territory and that occupied by the Irish they saw 
some of the horrors of war. When the Irish fell back on 
the banks of the Shannon as their defence, the English 
found they bad many old men, women, and children to 
feed. Captain Parker, a competent eye-witness, narrates 
how the Irish had, during the winter, sent all their 
people useless for war over to the English side of the 
Shannon, either to die or live as best they could. The 
English naturally could not afford to feed this multitude 
of hungry beings. These wretches, driven by hunger, 
crowded around the new camp, devouring everything mey 
could meet mth, and gathering up the refuse thrown 
away by the soldiers in order to allay the cravings of 
nature. " Our dead horses," Parker tells us, '* crawling 
with vermin, as the sun had parched them, were delicious 
to them ; while their infants sucked those carcases with as 
much e^erness as if they were at their mothers' breasts."' 
Despite these horrors, Ginkell crept steadily on towards. 
Athlone. On the 18th of June Wttrtemberg and Count 
Nassau joined his eleven thousand men with seven thousand 
additional. Mackay warmly counselled this union, hold- 
ing it possible that the Irish might attack them when 
divided. In Wortemberg's contingent was the Marquis 
de la Forest. He stated that a French engineer, who had 
laboured the year before at the fortifications of Athlone^ 
informed him that on the east side of the river there were 
heights which overlooked the town, and that there was a 
ford below, near the bridge, over which he had often seen 

Clirke, Jama II. , 4$z. * Park«*t Mtmeh-i, f. t$. 
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soldiers pasang. The receipt of this valuable news made 
the council c^ war determined to attack Athlone. When 
Douglas had ventured to besiege it the preceding year, 
English Town had been deserted and burnt. In the 
intonral no attempt had been made to strengthen it, though 
in Irish Town earthworks had been raised without the 
walls.* The Marquis d'Usson and the Chevalier Tessi 
commanded the garrison. Tetteau advanced and drove 
the enemy's scouts to Irish Town. A battery was 
immediately erected north-west of English Town, and 
another was planted beneath it by the nver-side, while a 
third was placed over ag^nst the Dublin gate. light 
twenty-four pounders were mounted, and under Mackay's 
direction they opened fire. A breach appeared in die 
north-west txistion, and the council of war resolved to 
storm the place that evening. The storming party of three 
hundred Grenadiers was at five in the afternoon to advance 
along a paved way. Brigadier Stuart and Prince Frederick 
with two battalions of his own regiment, the 9th Foot, 
were to support the grenadiers, and Stuart in turn was to 
be supported by two hundred foot and the regiments of 
Brewer, the 1 2th Foot, and Count Nassau. Mackay ^ve 
dear orders and watched how they were carried out. The 
Irish immediately began firing, but the assailants reserved 
their fire until they were upon the enemy. Brigadier 
Stuart gave the grenadiers vig(»vus support, and the 
other r^ments did likewise. The Irish forsook the 
breach and ran towards the bridge, with the storming 
party in close pursuit ; they chased them to the draw- 
bridge, and in their flight some of the fugitives were 
crushed to death.' A few escaped by the shallow ford 
below the bridge. English Town was now in possession 
of the English, and the cost of securing it was not heavy.' 
Their loss was twenty killed and forty wounded. Only 
one officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Kirke, fell, and he, 

1 Macariat Sxcidhim. 

' Conipare the pinllel incident «l the Kcaod (lege of Limerick. 
' Ditij »/ ttt SUti a/ jtMimi, h " Ei^BUrr of Or Anrf, ■ Wmtu tf Ai Atnm 
1691 i Funeron to Louvoii, « -; , 1691. 
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curiously enough, was not fighting but viewing the fight 
from the side of a hill. It is probable that if the English 
had followed up their triumph they might have captured 
Irish Town also. The lack of artillery horses, however, 
hindered the heavy cannon, the pontoons, the ammunition, 
and the provisions being there in time. There were few 
troops across the river, and the Irish army were still 
encamped at Ballinasloe, some twelve miles beyond 
Athlone. The taking of the town was delayed, and 
might have been delayed indefinitely had it not been, 
Mackay remarks, "for that manifest providence which 
makes up for all defects." ' 

Ginkell immediately threw up entrenchments at the 
foot of the bridge to prevent the surprise of English 
Town, and fresh batteries were mounted within it. 
As soon as St. Ruth heard the news of the capture of 
English Town he marched towards Athlone with fifteen 
hundred men, and pitched his camp about two miles away. 
The defenders were relieved by fresh battalions from the 
camp, and the cavalry conveyed fascines to the town in 
order to fill up the breaches made by the enemy. St. 
Ruth was as deficient in transport as Ginkell, and neither 
could do much to defend or to attack the position. Ginkell 
found considerable trouble in securing provisions for 
his men ; but he at least was in sole command while the 
imperious St. Ruth suffered cruelly from the interference 
of Tyrconnel. Sarsfield and his followers felt more 
bitterly indignant than ever against the Viceroy. 

On the 22nd of June the new batteries in English 
Town commenced a lively cannonade against the north- 
east side of the Castle, and that night this whole side was 
battered down. The same day Ojlonel Wolseley arrived 
from Ballymore with cannon, mortars, floats, and 
pontoons escorted by the Blues and the 6th Dragoon 
Guards. Shot and shell, powder and proviaons, were 
arriving every day from the depots at MuUbigar. As 
the tin-boats, floats, and pontoons were insufficient to 
convey the army across the rapid river, the Shannon was 

* Add. J],i64 (Brit. Muu). 
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minutely examined in order to ^scover a ford. Some- 
what over a mile above Athlone, in the Lanesborough 
direction, one was discovered, and a lieutenant of horse 
was despatched to reconnoitre it, with positive orders to 
return the moment he had tested the ford by crossing it. 
The English infantry might then pass over and attack 
the entrenchments, co-operating with those who were 
attempting the passage of the bridge. Mackay did not 

Suite approve of the plan ; he thought it more perilous 
lan to attempt the passage opposite to the town.* The 
latter, at the worst, could only end in' a repulse, whereas 
the former might result in a very serious loss of either of 
the detachments. The indiscretion of the lieutenant, 
however, setded the knotty jx>int effectually. He forded 
the river and espied a lai^ herd of black cattle. Recol- 
lecting that meat was much wanted in camp, he carried 
them off, thus showing St. Ruth that the ford was known. 
St. Ruth in a few hours erected earthworks and a 
battery commanding the passage ; he also established a 
chain of communication between it and his camp. Colonel 
O'Reilly was ordered to resist to the utmost all attempts 
to cross, and Lord Antrim's regiment was stationed close 
at hand to support him. It is easy to speculate in ifs. 
Yet if the lieutenant had obeyed tus orders, no battie of 
Aughrim and no second siege of limerick need have 
taken place. He was court-martialled and cashiered, but 
the results of his indiscretion were irreparable. This 
inddent confirms the truth of Napoleon's view that war is 
made up of accidents. 

From the 24th to the 28th the guns kept up an 
unceasing fire. A fierce struggle now ensued for the 
possession of the bridge, and the Irish gallantly disputed 
the attempts to capture it.'' The English gained ground 
literally only inch by inch. Upon the bridge stood an 
old mill-house, and the grenades of the besi^ers fired it 
with the result that out of a garrison of sixty-two, sixty 
were burned alive before they could escape. Under this 
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precious bridge lay a dry arch. When searching for 
plunder there, one of Lisburn's regiment saw a pair of 
colours clenched in the hands of a man who had doubtless 
courageoudy defended them in life. The soldier unfurled 
his trophies and the Irish fired upon him, but he escaped and 
his General gave him five guineas for his curious capture. 
Each side erected fresh batteries, and the contest to 
gun possession of the bridge became more and more 
vigorous. The carelessness of the lieutenant had made 
the creasing by the upper ford impossible, and therefore 
all attention was now concentrated upon the bridge. 
Arch by arch the English crept along till by the night 
of the 26th of June the whole bridge, save one broken 
arch on the Ginnaught side, belonged to them. As 
the arches were taken they were repaired in order that 
the storming party might have an easy passage. The 
Irish put rorth thur utmost efforts to r^ke the 
captured arches, but in vain. Inch by inch they fought 
to regun them, and inch by inch they were beaten back. 
The brittoe was so narrow that a few determined men 
might hold it against a large army. St. Ruth saw this 
and expressed his wonder that so experienced a commander 
as Ginkell should per^t in his design. "His master 
should hang him for trying to take Athlone, and mine 
ought to hang me if 1 lose it." ' Ginkell, however, per- 
sisted in his resolution and the Irish firmly held didr 
ground. The French officers were compelled to admit 
that they had never seen more grim determination, and 
that the Irish were as brave as hons.' Ginkell saw that 
his attempt to cross by the bridge was wellnigh hopeless, 
and he thought of other devices. He might build 
a bridge of boats, but the men constructing it would 
be exposed to the guns of the enemy. He might 

' story I Maiariae EiciJium, 4Z0 ; Ligltt a l/u Blind, St. Rutfi ind the French 
oSccn believed that k wu impouible to force the rivs'. Mhmira it Mgritial dt 
Bmokk, i. 97'9S. CoDtrut Oolti, 383 ; " In war, nothing ntieotl mnK be contidend 
impoMible u long u it hai not been tettid ; tad we rOMj dace everjlhing m believe 
we on nrrj oat." Hid. 161 : "The defence of riven . . . hii hardly ever been loc- 
coifnl for taj length of time. Neither the Danube nor the Rhine hu itopped ■imie*. 
... A rivs, like ■ mounUiD, a an ituunnouiitable irapediment which » inviriibly 
■unnonnCed." Cf. Hunlej, Oftra^im of War,, pt. v. ch. iiL 

* RanJtH P'ptri, 346.34s. 
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attempt to pass the ford, but the enemy would be on the 
look out. In ^t, to all the alternative schemes came the 
inevitable " but." He was reluctantly driven to the con- 
clusion that he must take the stone bridge : the two broken 
arches were repaired, though the constant fire forbade the 
mending of the last. All the attention of the English was 
bestowed upon the ruined arches. On the night of the 
26th of June they pKtssessed the stone bridge save the one 
arch nearest the Connaught side, which the Jacobites had 
smashed. On the evening of the following day the 
breastworks of fiwcines erected by the Irish at their end 
of the bridge were set on fire by the grenades thrown 
into them. There now remained the task of spanning 
the chasm that yawned between that end of the stone 
bridge and the broken arches. That night the English 
laid planks across the opening. The Irish at once 
perceived the grave dai^er that now threatened them. 
At all costs the planks must be removed. On Sunday 
morning, the 28 th, from Brigadier Maxwell's Sa)tch 
regiment a sergeant and tea men volunteered to don 
armour in order to destroy the beams. The eleven 
dauntless soldiers grasped their axes and saws, and boldly 
advanced. On both banks of the river there came a deep 
hush, the hush of amazement and admiration. The 
cannon fired, the musket-shot rattled, and the hand 
grenades fell. When the smoke cleared away the eleven 
lay in the ulence of death, but their work in part was 
done. Such heroism is contagious. Eleven others 
rushed forward to complete the task. Plank after plank 
was torn up and flung into the waters of the Shannon. 
Man after man fell amidst the ruthless run of shot and 
shell, but the survivors gallantly perasted. The last 
plank was at length flung mto the river. Eleven set out, 
but only two of the noble band returned.' The poet 

sings ; 

With weeping and with laughter 

Still is the uorj told. 
How well Honitiua kept the bridge 
In the brave dap of old. 

' Mactriat ExciJitm, 413-434 ( StOTT, 101-IOJ. 
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But the ajurage and self-devotion of these twenty-two 
men have been almost foi|;otten. Thdr very names are 
unknown. Yet surely their fame ought not to be allowed 
to perish. They shed their life's blood in defence of 
the trust committed to their charge ; and their example 
should remain an undying inspiration for succeeding 
generations to sentiments of daring and devotion, and to 
deeds of self-sacrifice and valour in the service of thdr 
country. The Irish are indeed a strange race. Perhaps 
no people think more and speak more of " famous men 
and our fathers that begat us * and of their noble works, 
but rarely does the thought take a tangible form. No 
monument marks the site where the Iruh hero and the 
Irish thinker repose. The graves of a patriot like Owen 
Roe O'Neill and of a statesman like Archbishop King — 
to take widely different examples — are unknown. The 
thrill that an Et^lishman feels in Westminster Abbey 
when he enters the presence of the mighty dead is denied 
an Irishman, for he has not taken care of the dust of his 
immortals. 

Napoleon remarked of the English at Waterloo that 
he had beaten them though they did not seem to know it. 
Ginkelt too had been b&iten but he was unaware of it. 
He was endowed with all the perseverance and doggedness 
of the race whose forces he was commanding. He 
determined to build a close gallery, and under its cover 
the workmen might span the last arch. Agiun he 
meditated on the enormous difficulties that barred the 
passage of the bridge, and he began to reconsider his 
alternatives. The ford below the bridge now loomed 
large in his thoughts. The Shannon lay unusually low, 
for the summer had been dry, and he therefore resolved 
to ascertun to what extent it was fordable. At that time 
three Danish soldiers lay under sentence of death for 
military offences. They were promised their lives if they 
discovered the ford could be passed over by a man on 
foot.' They plunged into the river at some distance from 
each other. Thar comrades pretended to fire at them, 

' Macariiu BxciJhm, 417 ( CS,F,, Dm., 1690-91, p. 419. 
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but the bullets flew over their heads. While the enemy 
were thus deceived, Ginkell possessed ocular evidence that 
the deepest part of the stream merely reached a man's 
wust. The general officers, Wortemberg, Tetteau, and 
Ruvigny, all — save Mackay — advised an assault, and 
Major-General Talmash urged that tt should be made at 
once. 

St. Ruth perceived that Ginkell had relaxed his efforts 
to g^n the bridge, and he began to suspect that his adver- 
sary was meditating a forcible entry through Irish Town. 
In case this should be the new design, he commanded 
M. de Suzon on the evening of the 29tfa to level the 
rampart there in order to permit troops from lus camp to 
march rapidly to the defence of the town.' Unfortunately 
for the Jacotutes, M. de Suzon did not possess the sense of 
the importance of time owned by St. Ruth, and he 
delayed a day in executing the order. Ginkell ordered 
that on the 30th an endeavour to pass the river should be 
made at three places umultaneou^y.* The stone bridge, 
the floats and pontoons, and the fwd furnished the three 
ways. At six in the morning a storming party was 
waiting, each man having fifteen rounds of ammunition. 
In an unforeseen fashion the plan broke down. While 
the pontoons were being launched the grenadiers on 
opposite sides of the ruined arch began in sport to throw 
grenades at one another. While they were amusing 
themselves, the Irish set on fire some fascines near them. 
In an instant the blaze shot up and the whole breast- 

' y^tiiiit NatratKit, 131; Maeariat ExdMum, iii-itl, 4151 CUilce, ii. 455. 
Brigidiei Kane remirlu : "Here the old proverb w» verified, ItuC Mcurity dwelli 
next door to ruia. Siinl-Rnth thought it tmpo«iblF for ui to pui the river before he 
CODtd be down with the anny, and it ii moit ccmio nothing but neglect of their duly 
(by the officen) wai the occawon of it ; for they, teeing their general lecure in himielf, 
thought all wu aafe, which nude them neglect keeping their men (triccly to their duty, 
aod having a vigilant eye on o). Had they done thui, it would have been impouible for 
ua to march, but they might eiiily tec ui from the caatle, and give timely notice to their 
general, which would have prevented what followed. The great overaight St. Ruth 
cornmitted m leaving the worlu on the back part of the tovm itanding, wai the only 
motive that induced our goieral to paat the Sfauuiaa at thia place." CapUin Parker 
■greet: "Had he (w. St. Ruth) deatroyed tbeae worki, we ihauld never have been 
aUe to defend the town agaioat the whole army, etpecially aa the cattle, which alill held 
oat, waa crowded with men ; for tbooth we had battered down that bee of [t which lay 
.. .1 . .. . .i , g^^^ paiti remained entire, and had a number of men in tbem." 

t, 4»6-*»7. 
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work was crackling with heat. Another breastwork was 
speedily erected, but it was now twelve o'clock and St. 
Ruth easily divined their intention. (Hnkell had lost all 
the advantages of an early morning attack and he held 
a council of war.^ The troops withdrew, and the Irish 
Commander assumed that he had no more to fear that day. 
He went to his camp in order, so the story runs, to 
prepare a dinner for the ladies and gentlemen he had 
invited. De Suzon, the Commander of Irish Town, did not 
demolish the ramparts. When his three regiments saw 
the retreat of the EngHsh his sentinels became less 
watchful than usual. The English were still holding their 
council of war, when two Irish officers asked to see Guikell, 
informing him that the present was his time for action, 
that the Irish felt quite secure, for St. Ruth was near them 
and they thought the English were therefore quite unable 
to cross, and that three of the worst regiments in the Irish 
army were at that very moment on guard. Ginkcll 
wanted Talmash to lead the attack. It was, however, 
Mackay's turn to command, and he refused to give way.* 
Major-General Tetteau and the Prince of Hesse accom- 
panied the obstinate Scotch Commander. Talmash came 
too as a simple volunteer in the advance party commanded 
by Colonel Gustavus Hamilton of the 20th Foot. The 
assault was ordered for six o'clock that same evening, the 
usual hour for the relief of the guards. That summer 
day, instead of the measured tramp of a few sentries 
coming to succwd their comrades, there marched down 
to the trenches about two thousand troops, con^sting of 
forty-three men from the grenadier companies and eighty- 
three picked soldiers from the battalion companies of every 
r^ment, each detachment having with it three captwns, 
six subalterns, and seven sergeants. To every man was 
served out fifteen rounds of ammunition and, as at the 
Boyne, all carried ready to place in their hats a green 
bough as the sign of battle. At six the angelus bell rang 
and the attack began. The English batteries covered 

' Dii^rt af tie Sirp e/AMmt! Biaur Jtarwelf Story; Micki]i. On CoudcUi of 
War, cf. GolU, 64. Fmirrick tbc Oreat forbidc hii Genenli Id hold luch eonneili. 
* Add. n^6^ (Brit. Mu>.). 
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the advance of the attacking party. Colonel Gustavu& 
Hamilton led the assailants, followed by the Prince of 
Hesse. Suqnised by the unexpected movement, the enemy 
saw the English well across the ford in a line of twenty 
abreast befc4^ they grasped the ^tuation. A second body 
wuted at the bridge, and a third lay ready near the 
pontoons now being Wd. Impetuously the ford was 
passed and the ramparts scaled. As Mackay entered the 
breach Brigadier Maxwell at once gave up his sword. 
Leaving Ljeutenant-Cotonet Columbine with two hundred 
fuuliers of the 6th Foot to hold the castle in check, the 
stormers hastened to the bridge — this time from the Con- 
naught side. The planks fell on the broken third arch, 
and the British troops poured over.* Their onward rush 
was so impeded by the masonry and rubbish thrown down 
by thdr own guns that they began to curse and swear. 
Their General heard, and amid the din of the assault his 
Puritan training asserted itself. " My lads,'* he spoke,, 
" you are brave fellows, but do not swear. We have more 
reason to thank God for the goodness which He has shown 
us this day than to take His name in vun." ^ 

So wdl was the surprise carried out that at half-past 
six the Ei^lish had gained complete possession of the 
town.' Half an hour s fighting had saved the Irish from 
complete destruction at the Boyne almost exactly a year 
ago, and half an hour's fight now achieved tlKir ruin 
at Athlone. When the Irish saw the first soldier breast 
the ford they acquunted St. Ruth. He replied that 
" the thing was impossible ; that the English would not 
attack a town at such a disadvantage, when he was near 
with Ms army to succour it ; and that he would give 
a thousand pistoles to see them make the attempt." 
Napoleon di^iked "that beast of a word, impossible," 

' Maeario, Exiidium, it9-i]Oi Story, 106-11O) yaioi'itt Narraiiw (i68S-9i)> 
151-134, 

* Add. 33,264 (Brit. Mm.). 

• Bnmet, ii. 7EI-79 J Diary t/ fit Sitgt 1/ jliAhw f ExaiiAicounl; Matariat ExciJam, 
411 ; Story ; Futneron to Louvoii, -J-j — i-, 1691 ; Mimurii du Marfcial dt Brmiiik, 
\.^7-%%i OirlM, ii. 4SJ-«Sti Mown af Capiam Parkir, 15; Btadun Pcftn, 544- 
347. 349- 
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and well would It have been for his countryman if he had 
shared that dislike. He despatched men too late, and 
when they approached the town they found themselves 
unable to enter, for de Suzon had not demolished the 
ramparts. For once St. Ruth and Tyrconnel had agreed 
when they ordered the demolition of'^ these fortifications, 
but their orders had not been carried out. When the 
Irish arrived at Athlone they saw their own gates shut 
in thnr laces, the drawbridge r^sed, and their own guns 
fired up>on them. Instead of being the besieged they were 
the besiegers, and they did not relish the transformation.* 
The news was carried to the amazed General. " Taken ! " 
St. Ruth exclaimed ; " it cannot be I A town taken, and 
I close by with an army to relieve it ! " The impossibility 
of six o'clock became the possibility, then the certainty, of 
half-past six. Nothing remained for St. Ruth but to 
retreat.* Early the next morning he silently withdrew, 
leaving the castle in the hands of Captun Wauchope and 
his five hundred men. When Wauchope learnt of his 
General's retreat he at ooce submitted. Captain Parker 
writes of this surrender : '* Here I had a narrow escape of 
my life. A stone which had been thrown from the top 
of the castle as I passed under it, fell on my shoulder ; the 
effects of which I feel to this day, on every change of 
weather. This, indeed, I deserved fcM* being so fbol-hardy 
as to put myself on this command when it was not my 
turn ; but it was a warning to me ever after. It is an old 
maxim tn war, that he who goes as far as he is commanded 
is a good man, but he that goes farther is a fool." 

At the cost of twelve killed and thirty wounded, 
Athlone had fallen.' The tame contest in Irish Town 
contrasts strangely with the heroic struggle at the stone 
bridge. Of course the element of surprise counted 
enormously in the success of the final assault For a force 
of two thousand men to make an attack, to ford a rapid 

' Mattruu Bxtl£iim, 41S. 

« CUirke, ii. 4SS j Storr, Fameron to Loiivoi^ j^j?, 1691. 

* Duriag thii liegi of deiEn diyt the Eaglith bid, Kcordiog to Story, find iwiy 
iigOOocuuiaa balli, 600 bomU, and ncirlj 50 tool of powder, boida ignat muytoii* 
of Nona djwhirged from mortal*. 
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river, and to capture a fortified town in the face of a large 
army was a marvellous feat. Six brass guns, two mortars, 
twenty barrels of powder, and large quantities of provisions 
were taken. The peasants flocked in large numbers to 
the camp seeking letters of protection, and these were 
given them on condition that they promised henceforth to 
live as loyal subjects of King William and Queen Mary. 
Deserters also came in greater numbers than before. The 
small garrisons guarding the fords of the Shannon saw 
their occupation gone by the fall of Athlone, and conse- 
quently they rejoined the Irish army. The end of the 
struggle now seemed to be within reasonable distance. 
Louis s hopes of abundant employment in Ireland for 
William were becoming fainter and fainter. For the way 
now lay open to Connatight where the last stand must 
take place. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LAST STAND 

Prosperity, Bacon tells us, is the blessing of the Old 
Testament and adversity that of the New. Some races 
belong to the Old Testament dispensation, for prosperity 
brings out their better qualities. Others belong to the 
New Testament order, for adversity strengthens thdr 
fibre. The Irish most emphatically are an Old Testament 
nation ; they are indeed able because they seem to be able. 
One of them spoke not for himself but for his whole race 
when he said, " I am a tolerably good man, but if God 
had been pleased to send me more prosperity I should 
be an infinitely better man." They had prospered the 
first year of the war, and the morale of the army had been 
consequently high. In the second year they had not done 
so well, and the conduct of their in&ntry at the battle of 
the Boyne told its own tale, so that he who ran might 
read, but th«r first successes at Athlone and Limerick 
again raised their too volatile spirits.' They began the 
third year with some measure of confidence, and the 
effects were manifest in their magnificent defence of 
Athlone. But when the town fell the tone chained. 
Rumours of treachery were bruited abroad. Old dissen- 
uons, covered up for the time, once more broke out. 
The ancient quarrel between the Irish Jacobite and the 
English, the feud between the Tyrconnelites and the 
Sarsfieldites, awoke once more. In Irish life almost every- 
thing is concrete, nothing abstract. Loyalty is no more 
than a name if the people do not meet the monarch. A 

' Boiudeiu poind out the ebb *nd flow of course «noii( tlie Iriib. 
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prindple must be set forth by a person, and the more 
attractive the person the stronger the hold of the principle. 
Herein tie the strength and weakness of the Insh char- 
acter. The principles of the English Jacobites and those 
of the Irish Jacobites meant to an ordinary Irishman that 
Tyrconnel held one view of a given policy while Sarsfield 
maintiuned another. Inevitably the strife between prin- 
ciples became one between parties. Baldearg O'Donnel's 
men were willing to Bght under him agunst their own 
language and their own religion when he joined the 
English.' A colonel in the Irish army expressed the 
Irish personal attitude characteristically. " The King," he 
sud, " is nothing to me. I obey Sarsfield ; let Sarafield 
tell me to stab any man in the whole army and I will do 
it." * Tyrconnel and St. Ruth naturally felt afr^d to 
call such a powerful rival into their counsels, and when 
they wanted advice Sarsfield was persistendy ignored. On 
the other hand, when Mackay held his council of war 
that memorable 30th of June, his advice was opposed, and 
he loyally abode by the decision of the majority. He saw 
that most of the general officers were convinced of the 
vnsdom of attempting an assault, and he ceased to opmose 
their plan. Tyrconnel felt to Sarsfield as the king of old 
felt to Micaiah the son of Imlah when he encountered the 
persistent opposition of the prophet. When Sarsfield xu^ed 
a plan against Tyrconnel the latter believed the opposition 
was personal. The scheme could not be wise because the 
hated Sarsfield was its author. With such divisions at home, 
divisions and disasters abroad were sure to follow. Of 
course the fall of Athlone did not lessen the recriminations. 
The French commander had lost the town, and as he 
had been more or less identified, perhaps unjusdy, with 
the faction of Tyrconnel, the latter forfeited still more of 
his already dwindling popularity. It was said that Tyr- 
connel's friend. Brigadier Maxwell, had an understanding 
with Ginkell, and it was farther rumoured that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Connel ordered the Viceroy to leave.* 
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Tyrconnel set out for limerick, but before leaving St Ruth 
felt the weight of his hand, for he ordered the dilatory de 
Suzon to assume command at Galway, in place of the 
arrogant Baldeaig O'Donnel. Even this sensible pro- 
ceeding exposed Tyrconnel to censure. A Frenchman 
had been placed over an Irishman with vast influence over 
the minds of the peasants. On his arrival at limerick he 
hastened his secretary to St. Germains, in order to relate 
to James the right interpretation of events. The Irish, 
however, insisted that the messenger should carry the 
additional tidings that St. Ruth, Sarsfield, and the old 
Irish were now ul conspiring to follow a course which was 
sure to result in the downfaU of the Jacobite ascendancy. 

St. Ruth, when he decamped from Athlone, marched 
to Miltown, and then to Ballinasloe. Here he held a 
council of war, and opinions were divided, whether to 
defend the passage of the river Suck or to retire on 
limerick. St. Ruth and the French officers inclined to 
the former view, for he longed to fight in order to hide 
the di^raceful &I1 of Athlone.* He knew the fate of his 
predecessor, Lauzun, and he shrank from it. At any 
moment he, too, might be recalled, and he did not like the 
thought of going to the Court at Versailles. The hostile 
wlence of the courtiers, the shrug of the shoulders of the 
great King, and the frown of his brow, he dreaded. He 
was resolved to conquer or to die. Sarsfield and the 
majority of the coundl advised a retreat to Limerick. 
They thought that the counsel of St. Ruth was too hazar- 
dous, for he was risking their all in a single encounter. 
Consequently, they were of opinion that Galway and 
limerick ought to be garrisoned, for they thought the 
Irish fought better behind walls than in the open. This 
would provide sufficient work for Ginkcll till French 
assistance should arrive. Meanwhile the Irish could make 
raids in Munster and Leinster, or could blockade Ginkell 

^ Cluke, ir. 4J4-455 j MamTiai EniJiiim, ^JJ-^.J^ ; Ligir u lit Blini, Sjg, "Tjir- 
coonel would not now Uy the kingdom upon i tingle bitllc, hiving hard of luch ■ 
dcaignc ; but he would make i defeniive and dilitory wan in eipecution to be laperioT 
the Dcit yOLi byiuccaun out of France." lUiuuriat Excidiiim., 434.439, givoSanadd't 
weight; reiMiu, and diicuMei the number of the troop). Iirad Fielding to CUrkc, 
Jaljr iS, 1691 { CUrit CtrrttfaUtiut, 
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in Athlone. The best Russian generals were General 
January and General February, and the best Irish generals, 
they pointed out, were General Rain and General Disease. 
For a time St. Ruth consented to yield to the deciaon of 
the majority, but finally he determined to fight. Leaving 
the fords of the Suck undefended, he retired to a fine 
position near Ballinasloe, called Kilcommodon Hill. 

In the meantime Ginlcell tried to repur the damage 
inflicted on Athlone by his own cannon. The houses 
were restored in order that they might serve as store- 
houses for munitions of war. The defence was improved, 
and Colonel LJoyd was left with his own regiment, the 
5th Foot, and with the 1st Foot in charge of the town. 
Proud as William felt of the victory he wanted to see the 
end of the war. On the 7th of July 1691, therefore, 
the Lords Justices at Dublin issued a proclamation in the 
name of their Majesties, offering a free pardon to all 
rebels who, within three weeks of the date of issue, should 
come in and surrender their arms ; stating that if any 
persons reading in the city of Limerick or in the town of 
Galway should be instrumental in delivering up these places 
to thsir Majesties, they would obt^n a free pardon for all 
their treasons, and would be restored to the possession of 
their forfeited estates ; that military, rendering this or 
similar service, would be rewarded and admitted to. equal 
rank in the English army ; and that all who should take 
advantage of the present offer would recdve security that, 
so far as the influence of their Majesties could prevul in 
Parliament, they would not be disturbed on account of 
their religion.' The Government meant well, but the 
Irish, then as so often since, interpreted the concessions 
as signs of weakness. The settlers did not favour the 
appearance of the proclamation, for they considered that it 
treated the Roman Catholics too generously. Moreover, 
it contained no hint that, the Government embraced the 
doctrine of the spoils to the victors. This proclamation 
has, however, a deep historical importance, for it contained 
in germ the Treaty of LJmerick. 

J Cf. CUrktCtrtnfudtiKi, iii. 1S6. 
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The day that saw the issue of this proclamation from 
Dublin Castle witnessed the passing of tiie Shannon by the 
mun body of the English. On the loth they inarched as 
far as Kilcashel, and on the following day they passed 
through Ballinasloe and thdr van took possesion of the 
heights of Corbally, commanding an extensive view of the 
enemy's position. The Irish occupied the ridge of a hill, 
extending for about two miles on the other side of 
Aughrim.' A mile south of Aughrim stands KUcom- 
modon Church, and a hill slopes gently from it ; about 
half-way between Aughrim and Kilcommodon it reaches 
its greatest height of about four hundred feet, descending 
more abruptly at the Kilcommodon end. Nearest the 
highest part of the hill lie two ancient Danish forts. On 
this hill St. Ruth made his last stand, and his selection was. 
not unwise. To the north of it stretched a red bog for 
a mile, so covering the Irish left as to preclude any 
possibility of attack on that side. At this side also stood 
the casde of Aughrim, commanding the road from Bal- 
linasloe ; the castle, like so many Irish castles, was an old 
ruin with walls and ditches around it. In front extended 
another bog, quite impassable, except at each end of the 
ridge. Beyond it rose the hill of Urrachree, running 
almost parallel to the hill of Aughrim. Between the twO' 
hills a stream, meandering through the valley, left the- 
ground too soft for cavalry to use, and even infantry could 
only use the foot -tracks. These tracks resembled that 
road of historic fame in Virgima on which the Federal 
officer, reconnoitring it, observed that the road was there> 
but he "guessed tJne bottom had fallen out." To the 
south side of the hill of Aughrim lay the Irish right. 
Here, however, the troop were somewhat exposed, as the 
bogs were more firm and of less extent. St. Ruth's left 
then rested on the Castle of Aughrim, his right at 
Urrachree, and his centre on Kilcommodon hUl.*^ The 
only parts suitable for cavalry were the Ballinasloe road 
and the Urrachree road. 

When Ginkell saw the strength of the Irish position 

' Sec the wcompaDTiDi map. * Stoiy, ili.iii; Mannoi ffxai/aur, 439-441. 
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he hesitated for a time.' " If," said Frederick the Great, 
" we had exact information of our enemy's dispositions, 
we should beat him every time " ; but such information 
is never available. Accordingly, the commander called a 
coundl of war ; the rash Talmash and the cautious 
Mackay both encouraged him to proceed. On Saturday 
the nth of July both sides prepared for the coming fray. 
Late that evening orders were issued in the English camp 
for an advance against the enemy next mornii^. The 
ba^age was to Be left behind under a guard of two 
regiments, every company was to turn out as strong as 
possible, with arms fixed and ammunition in pouch. Five 
pioneers were to march at the head of each raiment in 
readiness to act in unison, and the grenadiers were to be 
on either wing of their corps, with two grenades for each 
man. They brought with them twelve field-pieces, while 
the Jacobites possessed few of these valuable weapons. At 
six o'clock on Sunday morning the troops marched out of 1 
Ballinasloc — the infantry over the bridge, the English and 
French cavalry by the ford above the town, and the 
Dutch and Danish cavalry by that below the town.* So 
far as the uneven ground permitted the men formed into 
a double line of battle. The strength of the two armies 
was fairly even.* Ginkell possessed some slight numerical 

> For Aughrim the (uthoritiea art Kinc, Mackiy, Puker. Story, Macariai BiciJiam, 
yantiu Narrative, 1 3S. (^okdl did not intend to fight at once, Klopp, v. 304. 

* Two of the regiment! mentjoiied in the line of iattir were left behind it 
BdlinHloe : pertupf thoe were the Twenty-teeond uid Liibum'i. Yet (torn Mickij"* 
AfauVt, ind the lUU of cuiultiei {CUrh Corn^umJaci, T.C.D.), it would Kent tlut 
the Tweaty-iecoad wu prewnt. 

* The lilt of the English inny giva the foUowinf niunben, reckoning the cavdiy 
r^menli al 300 ind the in&ntry at ;;a, their efTective itrength, aod illawiag for two 
Tcgimenti of Engliih and two of foreignen for the protection of the cimp : — 



Engliah— Hone 6 rtgu. al 

Dragoont 



- 8150 
to,9So 



Story uyt that Ginkdl bad only 17,000. He thinlu that the Iriib had the advantage 
of 1000 men, but poaaibly he meani the itrengtb of their poaition wai u good aa looo 
men extra. Eliewhere he writet that they lud jo,ooo foot and 5000 horie. Awoni- 
in( to Macar'ur Excldimm they had 10,000 bot and 400a hone. '*Tbe truth U," vritea 
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advant^e, but this was counterbalanced by the fact that 
he was the attacking party. 

Early as the English had been astir the Irish had been 
earlier still. St. Ruth, having staked his future on the 
issue of the day, had done ail in his power to ensure a 
favourable result ; for down among the bc^ of Aughrim 
he might retrieve the errors of Athlone, and thus hope yet 
^un to sun himself in the favouring smile of his gracious 
sovereign. He was harsh and imperious by nature, but 
now he bent his haughty mil to mn the hearts of the 
Irish. like Cromwell he tried to give a religious 
character to the fray. He had beaten the heretics of " the 
white shirts," and he had resolved to discomfit those of the 
pale. Masses were said, and heartfelt prayers were uttered 
for the success of the Irish. Nor was the use of sermons 
disdained ; the priests exhorted their hearers to fight for 
home and fatherland. According to Story, St. Ruth 
addressed his officers in this strwn." They were fighting, 
he ssud, for their religion, their liberty, and thar honour. 
Unhappy events, too widely celebrated, had brought a 
reproach on the national character. Irish soldiership was 
everywhere mentioned with a sneer. If they wished to 
retrieve the fame of thar country, this was the time and 
this the place. 

We read the speech and we can well believe that at 
such a time even the cold St. Ruth was moved to utter 
words like these. But when Story tells us in all gravity 
that he promised them canonisation if only they fought 
well, and that he spoke of James as the most pious of 
Christian kings, we pause in wonder at the credulity of the 
chaplun. But we are certain that the Irish had determined 
to make a bold stand against the Williamites. St. Ruth's 
right wing was under de Tessi, the second in command ; 
at the centre the infantry were under Dorrington and 
Hamilton, and the cavalry under Galmoy ; ancf the left 
was under Shelden.^ Two gims were placed at the castle 

Col. Hcnderwm (i. at;), "tlut in nr, iccarate iDtdUgenee, ctpcctilljr wheo two tnniei 
are in cloic contict, u eicecdiiifly difficnlt to Qbuia." 

' Slory, 113-115 ; Bnnwt, ii. 79. 

■ Jatiiitf Narrtiot, 174, (iva the order of battle. 
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of Aughrim, and three on the slope of the hill at the left 
centre. Behind the hill Sarsfield was stationed, mth the 
cavalry reserves, with strict injtmctions not to move with- 
out orders. The post given him shows how the judgment 
of St. Ruth was warped by his jealous feelings towards his 
rival. 

It was a misty summer morning, and the fc^ did not 
clear away till noon. When it lifted, the two armies were 
&ce to nice, one on the hill of Ai^hrim, antl the other 
on the hill of Urrachree. Ginkell ordered some Danes, 
about three or four in the afternoon, to take possession of 
Urrachree, but the Irish repelled them. Two hundred of 
the 6th Inniskillings and Eppinger's dragoons dismounted 
and went to their assistance. The Irish cavalry behaved 
as gallantly as at the battle of the Boyne, and the fight 
became &st and furious. The Irish right wing ranforced 
their cavalry, and Portland's Horse and two of the E>uke 
of Wortemberg's battalions reinforced the English. The 
outpost light now assumed the dimensions of a miniature 
batde.^ Both ^des held their own ground, and then for a 
time fighting ceased. The real key to the Irish position 
lay on their left, as the far-s^hted Mackay percdved. 
Ginkell called a council of vfnt and at first it was arranged 
to postpone the attack. But it was pointed out that the 
Irish were probably disordered by the skirmish of the 
afternoon and that they might slip away in the night, and 
indefinitely lengthen the campaign. Mackay aimed at a 
vigorous diversion of the enemy's right flank and right 
centre, with the design of facilitating the really important 
attack on his left.* This plan possessed the merits of 
weakening the Jacobite strength at Aughrim, where the 
troops were most numerous, and of giving the WiUiamites 
a marked advantage when the time came for their right to 
encounter the left. 

At five the battle was resumed.* The English left 
wing advanced by the pass of Urrachree, against the Irish 
right. Tlie Irish as stoutly defended as the English 
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vigorously assailed. For two hours the fight raged 
between them ; volley after volley was fired, and the Irish 
slowly moved back. They refused to retreat till the 
muzzles of the Williamite muskets touched their breasts. 
During this time the English right and centre were mere 
spectators. St. Ruth, seeing the fierce assault upon 
Urrachree, ordered men to leave Aughrim for it. Mackay 
had been waiting for this opportunity, and it had been 
given him. Discerning the weakened left and the weak- 
ened centre, he ordered his infantry to cross the bog. At 
half-past six the attack on the centre was delivered.* TTie 
i2th, 19th, 23rd, and Creighton's regiments, supported 
by the 9th and Ffoulks', marched thigh deep in soft 
bc^, which they were not to pass until the infantry to the 
right were over the wide part and until the cavalry had 
forced the road to Aughrim Castle. Mackay meant these 
men to hinder the enemy from using their cavalry on the 
right wing. Despite the galling fire they drove the 
marksmen from behind the hedges, and in their e^erness. 
forgetting their orders, they hotiy pursued the Irish till 
they reached thur main line. The Irish cavalry rushed 
down the slope and their fierce charge drove the foe into 
the bog ; the loss was so great that to this day the spot 
where the English broke is known as "the bloody 
hollow." * 

The 27th Inniskillings, the 1 8th, St. John's, Lord 
George Hamilton's, and the French foot advanced along 
the right. Not a shot was fired, till they were within 
twenty yards of the hedge. A sudden blaze of matches 
and the click of the firelocks revealed the Irish, and huge 
gaps in the ranks bore eloquent testimony to the efl^ctive- 
ness of their fire. The cavalry rode down and the 
raiments were obliged to retreat. The results, so far, 
were that the English left was checked, the centre repulsed, 
and the right had done nothing. " The day is ours, my 
boys," St. Ruth exulted. "We will drive them before 
us to the walls of Dublin."* But he spoke too soon. 
Once when Napoleon seemed to be in the predicament of 

1 MataHat ExtiJmm, 445. ' Story. ■ Ligir n tit BUiU, 689. 
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Ginkell he muttered that though he had lost one battle 
there was time to gain another. The shades of evening 
were falling fast, still Ginkell, too, had time to win 
Another. 

The right English mng made a determined onset on 
Aughrim Castle in order to gain it and to help their 
infantry of the right centre. The road to this ruin was 
narrow, for but two horse could ride abreast. The Blues 
■struggled through the slippery soil under a deadly fire. 
The glass fell from St. Ruth's eye as he saw their advance. 
"What on earth could they mean by it ? " he asked in 
amazement.' As he watched their struggles he exclaimed, 
" By Heaven, they are gallant fellows ; and it is quite a pity 
that they should thus court death." When he saw them 
lay down hurdles on the morass he repeated the saying 
ascribed to the Mar^chal de Cr^ui, " Que plus il en 
passerait, plus il en battrait."* Ruvigny's French Horse, 
the 6th Dragoon Guards, the 3rd Dragoons, and Lang- 
ston's Horse followed the gallant Blues. The Britiui 
infantry on the right renewed their efforts to hold their 

found when they saw this splendid cavalry advance, 
he advantage was at last seen of Mackay's plan. The 
Irish cavalry had to meet the British in&ntry of the right 
centre and the British cavalry of the right wing, and the 
-combined effort proved too much for them. Ruvigny's 
cavalry delivered a magnificent charge, and swept tiic 
enemy away.* St. Ruth, even at this critical moment, did 
not lay aside his jealousy of Sarsfield. This general was 
ordered to send half his cavalry, but to remain \nth the 
other half. They were to meet the English squadron that 
had just passed the morass. St. Rutn hastened to put 
himself at their head. Turning to give a gunner an order 
a cannon ball struck him and he fell dead.* He died 
almost in the hour of victory, almost with the shout of 
triumph ringing in his ears. The fortunes of war, long 
trembling in the balance, at last fell deci^vely to the 
British. With the death of St. Ruth died many of the 
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hopes of the French monarch. For had the general won 
many of the plans of his master might have been executed. 
Sarsfield stopped in ignorance behind the hill till the fight 
was practically over. Galmoy tried to make a stand, but 
another charge of Ruvigny's cavalry proved irresistible. 
Mackay saw the left Irish wing completely broken, and the 
centre gave way. The bloodiest and most fiercely con- 
tested battle of the war was almost over. The Enghsh 
horse and dragoons pursued the ilying foe, and turned 
their flight into a disastrous rout. The darkness of the 
night saved some of the fugitives, but many perished.' The 
English were enraged at hearing that an Irish officer had 
ordered all the prisoners to be massacred, and that Colonel 
Herbert and other officers had thus died. The victory 
was crushing, and decided that the campugn must be soon 
over. The English captured nine cannon, all the tents, 
baggage, and field equipage of the enemy, also eleven 
standards and thirty-two colours, which were presented to 
Queen Mary. That Sunday's work had been bloody, for 
between three o'clock and dusk some eight or ten thousand 
men were laid low. The loss on the English »de amounted 
to at least one thousand killed and twelve hundred 
wounded.^ The Irish probably lost seven thousand killed 
and wounded, for, as Ginkell wrote to William, the fight 
" was very obetinate." ' 

Three days after the battle, when many of the slain 
had been buried and the reminder plundered by the 
camp-followers and peasants, Story surveyed the ground. 
Looking from the top of a hill he could see the naked 
bodies of the men, and they seemed to him like sheep 
dotted over the pastures and bogs.* This historian makes 
an interesting comparison of the fighting qualities of 
English soldiers compared with those of other nations. 
Of course he possessed ample opportunities ft>r making 

' Mtcarut Bmidium, iji-ij;, 442-461 ; Story, HJ-IJ7. 

« Parker giva 3000 kUled and wounded u Ginkdl'i Iom, K»n« give* 40O0i "l"l= 
the official litti {Clarti Ctrrafmdrwt, T.C.D.) give iioo. 

* Story, ijS-141, reckon* the Iruh kMt 7000 kiUed, Pirkei reckoui 400a kiUcd 
ind iooocaptured,uidKuie reckon! 17,000. Cf. Mtariai Exddiiaii, 454-4571 C.SJ'., 
Dim^ 1690-91, pp. 444-445. * Cf. Clarke, ii. 45^45^- 
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such a comparison, as his army was remarkably cosmopo- 
litan. Just as Stevens censures the Irish officers, so he 
blames the English. He notes their helpless indoknce in 
the most essential points of campaigning, their insular 
self-satisfaction, and unreadiness to learn from their more 
experient^ allies. On the whole, however, he bestows 
hearty praise upon the English soldier. In this battle he 
mentions that the Londoners of the ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, the Gloucester men of the gth, the 
Suffolk men of the 12th, and the Devon and Cornwall 
men of the 19th and 20th, the Cheshire men of the %2nd, 
Ijsburn's Herefordshire men, the Welshmen of the 23rd, 
Lord George Hamilton's Scotchmen, St. John's Derry 
men, the Inniskillings of the 27th, and the 5th and 6th 
Dragoons were all present. " They marched boldly up to 
their old ground agun from whence they had been lately 
beaten : which is only natural to Englishmen : for it is 
observable that they are commonly fiercer and bolder 
after being repulsed than before : and what blunts the 
course of all other nations commonly whets theirs, I mean 
the killing of their fellow-soldiers before their faces." ' 

Courageously as the English had attacked the hill, the 
Irish had defended it as perhaps they had never defended a 
position before.^ Their cavalry performed as wonderfiil 
deeds there as at the field of the Boyne a twelvemonth before. 
But Mackay's clever plan and Ruvigny's splendid charge 
proved too much for them. Mackay notes that if the 
Derry and Inniskilling regiments, who attacked the castle, 

• Story i Add, 36,196 (Brit. Mu!,}, CuriDU)!]! enough, Steveni'f Joiinat brcaka 
olf in the middle of > dedTiption of (he battle oF Aughrim. At the end (p. iiS) i> >n 
"iccount of hii Majaty'i rayiU camp near Dundalk, Frydiy, Juoe 19, 1690." 

* I. 6, 10 {Scmikmll Ctrrapaidact, T.C.D.)- Letter from the Right Hon. Kiehtrd 
CoK, CoTernor of Cort, giving an account of the eunpaign, Oct. K, 1691. "A* for the 
battle of Aghrin) there wu nothing more ttrange in it than tbit Ibe enemy made * 
braver rtaiitiace than they wne wont, to which, nevertbcltu, they were encouraged b]r 
the litnatioa of the place^ and the atrength of their entrenchmenu. And afler all they 
found more aecurity in the darkneia of the night thin either in their fortificatiani or 
thdr valour, hi that if Ibe battle had b^un two hour* lODner, that day had made an end 
of the war, and ai it waa, their Ion wai eiceediagly great, via., one general, three major- 
geneiali, (even brigadien, twenty-two colonelt, leveateen lieutenant -coloneli, and about 
•even tbouaaad private aoidiera. 

"The cooaequence of thii great victory wai the auirendet of Limerick. The King 
and Queen of England will weaken all they can thii rebel generMioo by method! honeit 
■nd diicreet, withoat making it a war of religion." 
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had not kept firm until the Blues had time to pass the 
defile and join them in the attack, the English centre, 
then beaten, could not have recovered its ground, and 
the battle would have been lost.' The Battle of Aughrim 
shows what so many other contests prove, that a battle is 
never won till the last shot is fired. Till the horse 
advanced towards the castle the laurels of the day remained 
mth St. Ruth, and everything then pointed to the feet 
that the shades of night would see him crowned with 
victory. No doubt the Irish suffered a grievous loss by his 
death during the fight. A general paralysis characterised 
their movements when the truth became known. His 
unexpected end proved a turning-point in the issue of the 
day. "Never," writes O'Kelly, "was a general better 
beloved by any army, and no captain was ever fonder of 
his soldiers than he. . . . From that hour they (i.e. the 
Irish) never thrived, nor attempted anything that was 
great and glorious. Among the secondary causes of the 
defeat must be placed the hxx that their ammunition had 
run short. When the fresh supply came it was evident 
that the bullets had been cast much too small for the 
calibre of the muskets. Colonel Burke, who defended 
Aughrim Castle, was therefore compelled to use the 
buttons from the coats of his men and to chop up his 
ramrods for bullets. So complete was the victory that 
the Irish were quite unable to retire in order. The ruling 
idea of each man was to get to LJmerick with a vague 
notion that the last stand might be made there." * 

Irish garrisons had been stationed at Portumna and 
Banagher to guard the passes of the Shannon, but they 
now surrendered to Brigadier Eppinger. He permitted 
them to march out with their arms and baggage, and they 
went on to Limerick. On the news of the defeat at 
Aughrim some soldiers deserted their outposts and hastened 
to die same destination. Others came to camp, surrendered 
their arms, and claimed the benefit of the Government 
proclamation. 

On the i6th of July Ginkell marched through Lough- 

' AAA. J3.164 (Brit. Milt.). ^ Mil, 
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rea, en route for Galway. Its garrison consisted of seven 
poor Foments under D'Usson and Lord Dillon. The 
former was Governor of the town and the tatter the 
Genera] in charge. An Irish officer offered to Ginkell to 
surrender an outwork, and assured him that there were 
only fifteen hundred armed men in the town. When 
Ginkell summoned the Governor to yield, he replied that 
he intended to defend the place to the last. His words 
sounded determined, but they were nothing but empty 
sound. The si^e b^an. After the capture of the out- 
works, an action in which Talmash '* would needs go as a 
volunteer, as he usually did when it was not his turn to 
command," Galway surrendered on the 21st with the 
honours of war. The soldiers were allowed to march 
to limerick leaving the town " with their arms, six pieces 
of cannon, drums beating, colours flying, match lighted, 
and bullet in mouth." The townsmen, then submitting 
to the English Governor, might live as peaceable subjects^ 
would be pardoned for the part they had taken in the 
war, and would be permitted the free exercise of thdr 
rel^ion, and the enjoyment of their property as settled 
in the rngn of Charles 11.^ C^nkell granted these terms 
because he wanted to hurry down to Limerick before the 
season for campaigning ceased. He left behind him Sir 
Henry Bellasis as Governor with his own regiment, the 
22nd Foot, and the 12th and 23rd raiments for a 
garrison. O'Kelly hints that not only was there treachery 
on the part of the Irish officer at Galway, but that D'Usson 
and Lord Dillon were also concerned in it D'Usson 
was the friend of the Viceroy's and Dillon was his nephew ; 
these &cts afford a sufficient explanation, he thinks, of the 
weak defence. O'Kelly regrets that Baldearg O'Donnel 

' Story, ■5I-I74i Matariae ExdJiam, I37-I4.I, 461-466 j CUrke, ii. 459 ; Burnet, 
"■ 9S; yat^iu Narrativt, i;i. Hoffminn, Aug. ] : "The litter condition (ij. thit 
Roman Catholio could bold civic office) diipleued the Engliih miDitten. Thev bUme 
Ginkell for hii leniency. Aod certiialy tbe town would not have received tbii con- 
dition (torn an Bngliih general" (Klopp, v. joj). When he made tuch a concenion 
he mntt have been lure of the KIng'i conKnt beforehand. In other wordi, be acted 
■ccordinf 10 bit initmctiont which directed bim aa &r ai in him lay to act itide every 
freteit far a war of religioni. Butnet layi eipreuly that Ginkell received lecret orden 
from the King to conaeot to everything if only the war in Ireland might be brought to 
(D end. Letter, July is, 1691 {Clarki Crraffminet). 
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made terms with Glnkell and became <* unhappjly joined 
with the sworn enemies of his country." ' In order to 
encourage other Irish leaders to lay down their arms 
Ginkell on the nth of August issued a proclamation 
extending for another ten days the time of surrender 
allowed by the lords justices and makii^ them similar 
promises on similar conditions.* 

On the 28th the army set out for the south. They 
advanced by Athenry, Loughrea, and Eyrecourt to 
Banagher Bridge, where the Royal Dr^oons joined them. 
At Nenagh they were compelled to halt four days because 
of lack of bread. The Commissary-General had arrived 
with a large convoy before they began their southward 
Journey, but he stood in ui^ent need of more transport 
animals. The lessons of 1 690 and of 1 69 1 had been taught 
In v^n. The Commissariat did not even yet possess an 
adequate transport train at its sole disposal. Nenagh 
was only seventy miles from its base of supplies and its 
frontier of depots, and yet necessaries were not forth- 
coming. When Ginkell complained, "most of the 
nobility and gentry furnished him with their coach horses " ; 
still he was obliged to impress horses. The attempt to 
forward war material down the Shannon on floats proved 
a &ilure. On the 14th of August the army reached 
Cahirconlish, four miles from Limerick. Much water 
had flowed under the bridge ance the British had gazed 
on its walls eleven months before. The taking of Cork 
and Kinsalc, the storming of Athlone, the battle of 
Aughrim, and the surrender of Galway, might all have 
been inscribed upon their banners and drums. Yet a hard 
task lay before their victorious arms.' Ireton's fort had 
been repaired, a new fort had been built to the right on 
the site of an old churchyard near it, and a third had been 
commenced in order to complete the line of communication 

I Matariat EntUiam, 140-143, 466-470 ; Story, iSo-iS] % C.SJ\, Dml, 1690-91, 
475, 518. ' Story, 119-110, 184 i CJSS^ Dsm^ 1690-91, pp. 394-}9e. 

' Tbe icuoD wu M> iilvuKed thit the council of mr iceniEilidTmctotlKittnnpt. 
Ginkell replieil, "No nun thill take me iliTe from here till LioKrick lurroiden" 
(Klopp, T. 304). Count Winduchgrlli'i report, Oct. ]o; bercfento letten from tbe 
headquarten before Limerick. Seethe Cootemporiry DiuyofSi^ of Limerick, 1691, 
by Colonel Richirdi in the Jactiilt Narranvi, XS1-19S. 
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between them. The star-fort on King's Island had been 
restored, and covered ways united it with the town. 
Within the old walls of Irish Town earthworks had been 
r^sed. Sarsfield and Wauchope inspired the soldiers to 
make a brave stand, hoping against hope that assistance 
might arrive from France. The undaunted Irishman 
commanded the cavalry, with Shelden as his lieutenant. 
De Tess6 acted as Governor of the city. Some ofiinrs 
saw the hopelessness of the struggle, and wanted to yield 
at once.' The Irish Jacobites, the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, and Tyrconnel opposed this counsel, for the 
Viceroy had heard that the French were about to send 
active assistance.' On the 13th of August Tyrconnel 
passed away,* He had long been in ^iimg health, and 
the late disasters to his side had not improved it. A 
secret commission was now produced from James, autho- 
rising Sir Alexander Fitton, Sir Richard Naglc, and Francis 
Plowden to act as Lords Justices of Ireland. Unlike 
Tyrconnel they were unable to interfere in the conduct of 
war, so that Sarsfield and D'Usson remained the real 
directors of ai^irs.* 

There is an undated review of the state of the Irish 
by William Floyd, which was obviously sketdied at the 
commencement of the siege. " The French fleet brought 
little ammunition, Tyrconnel only brought sixty thousand 
pounds. Brass money is cried down ; there is a plentiful 
market, beef is six or seven shillings a quarter, very good 
mutton for a half-crown or two shillings, malt is three- 
pence. The twenty ships brought wine, brandy, salt, and 
wheat enough, their soldiers and oflicers paid in tobacco, 
brandy or salt, for which they get fresh meat and other 
necessaries. Their army is forty or fifty thousand, 
whereof five thousand are horse and dragoons. About 
twenty-five thousand are well armed, the rest clubmen. 

1 Ctu-kc, ii.460. Haffmuui') report, Sept. 7. * Story, 141-144. 

* Lielu » lit Blind, 745. "Ginlull giined the towD in nrnot, and with it ■ king- 
dom. He may ihiDk the cleilh of Tyrcooad for it : whoK life would hive preierved 
tbe town uid country, u he bad l*yed hJa meunra with France.* Clarke, ii. ^$g, 
461. IVUaaan and Tcmt to Barbeaieux, Aug. ^. 

' Light * tit BImi i Macariai BxeiJatm, '3 
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Thwr whole dependence is on Sarsfield's fortune and 
conduct. Tyrconnel and he are no great friends, and 
neither can he endure France. The country is full of 
cattle, and till that is cleared they will not yield. If there 
was any encouragement given most of their officers would 
desert. ' 

For ten days Qnkell appeared to be inactive at Cahir- 
conlish. He renewed his proclamation on the nth of 
August, and on its rejection he prepared for the a^e.^ 
The Commissariat had not learnt many of the lessons 
taught it by past mistakes, but Ginkell had mastered some 
of them. Among these the surprise of Ballyneety was 
not forgotten, and at this siege no ^milar opportunity 
was presented to Sarsfield. The Tippcrary Militia 
escorted a lai^e Commissariat train. Large escorts under 
Major-General La Forest met the trun of artillery coming 
from the Athlone depot under Colonel Lloyd's charge. 
This train was composed of nine 24-pounder3, nine l8- 
pounders, and three mortars, with a ccnresponding 
allowance of ammunition. Another train was hourly 
expected from Dublin. From the same headquarters 
came twenty-nine tin pontoon-boats. The fleet of eighteen 
ships, under Captain Cole, sailed from Galway Bay, 
and anchored about three miles below the town. The 
nth Foot and the 5th Dragoon Guards also arrived. 
Each of these regiments was ordered to manu^cture two 
thousand fiiscines. A traitor had given at Galway infor- 
mation, and now a former Governor of the city. Sir 
William King, escaped to the English camp, and his 
local knowledge enabled him to give Ginkell much useftil 
intelligence. Deserter after deserter came to the camp ; 
they were the rats from the sinking vessel.' They ail told 
the same tale of suspicion and strife, crimination and 
recrimination, going on wtthtn the town. 

As at the first siege, it began to rain in such torrents 
that for a week it seemed the besi^ers would be obliged 

' 1. 6, 9 ISmlimll Cerriifrndinci, T.C.D.). 

■ Clarkt Cerrt^aulnuc, t. 40S. 

* Story, 17], ig6-i8S; O'Dondell to WUliim ]IL, Oct. 9, 1691 [CUrU Carrt- 
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to abandon the investment. What a rdle weather can play 
in fortress warfare is shown by the history of winter sieges, 
among wMch those of Belfort and Sebastopot stand out 
prominently. But fortunately, on the 22nd the weather 
cleared up, and on the 25th active operations commenced.' 
In order to put an end to pillaging on the part of both 
soldiers and officers, Ginlcell forbade any one to purchase 
cattle from them. In truly mediasval spirit he attempted 
to fix the price of provisions, arranging that ale from 
Dublin should be sbcpence a quart, loaves threepence a 

Eound, and brandy twelve shillings a gallon. The sutlers, 
owever, so manipulated the law of supply and demand 
that at the end of the siege ale cost fourteenpence a 
quart. 

The Elnglish General directed his early efforts to getting 
possession of the external forts and earthworks. Mackay 
attacked Ireton's Fort and Count Nassau Cromwell's Fc»'t, 
and after a slight defence both surrendered. The soldiers 
set to work vigorously, strengthening the forts, digging 
trenches and planting batteries ; the lines of investment 
were so extensive that even the horse and dragoons were 
asked to furnish four men from each troop for spade-work 
in the trenches. The outworks deserted by the Irish were 
improved and connected by lines of communication. The 
great difficulty was to find places to erect batteries within 
effective distance of the walls. On the 4th of September 
a formidable battery was erected on a narrow strip of land 
opposite English Town, the nature of the ground for- 
bidding the be^egers to approach the walls nearer than at 
three or four hundred yards distance. On the 8th at least 
five batteries, with the total of sixty guns, b^an a simul- 
taneous cannonade upon the doomed city ; bomb and 
bullet, ball and fire-ball, fell ceaselessly within its streets. 
When a house burst into flames the Irish robbed it, 
comforting the owners with the assurance that it was 

' The aevn of the victory of SalMkemen reached Limerick. A ChmfDld ulute 
ftom the caDBon of the beiiegera iDDOunced to the betieged that bcaidet the King of 
Frince, to wbom, prenmably Id tbdr own jotnat*. they were lueful, the Turka were 
■Ik to be coiuidered their frrendt. Cf. the report, Sept. iS, from WiLliam's iieid- 
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" better for them to be plundered by their own people 
than to give what they tud to the English soldiers, who 
would certainly strip them on the first opportunity." Of 
course this rain oi fire did not interrupt the Jacobites' 
communication with County Clare, where their cavalry 
were quartered. 

The eiFects of the heavy firing were visible on the 9th, 
when a wide breach in English Town wall appeared 
between Ball's Bridge and the Abbey, broad enough for 
two coaches to drive abreast.' Despite the Irish fire, on 
the nth the breach was at least forty yards wide. 
Ginkell, however, perceived that unless the town were 
invested from the Clare side there was little hope of a 
speedy reduction. In order to conceal the attempt to 
pass the Shannon the British pretended to ruse the siege 
as they had done the preceding year. Two or three large 
guns were openly withdrawn and placed on board the 
fleet. Floats and tin boats were all the time being 
skilfully prepared. On the evening of the 15th ot 
September the 2nd Foot, four hundr^ grenadiers, and 
six hundred workmen, were ready to cross the Shannon 
about a mile above St. Thomas s Island. They were 
supported by Talmash with five regiments of infantry, 
and by Schravemoer with cavalry and six field-pieces. At 
midnight b^an the building of the bridge to the island ; 
from the island to the shore was fbrdable. When the 
morning dawned the grenadiers possessed the island, and 
the dragoons were marched over the completed bridge.' 
Clifford's Irish Brigade could not dispute the passage and 
fled.' The Shannon had been definitely passed and the 
fate of LJmerick had been as definitely sealed. The 
humane Ginkell issued a new proclamation in which, 
assuming that it was the French who gave the Irish the 
evil advice to protract the war, he offered the garrison in 
case of their capitulation within eight days very favourable 
terms, pardon for offences against King William, restitu- 
tion of the estates which they had forfeited, reward for 
their services, and all the benefits promised by the Lords 

II ExciJiiai, 149, 4(0-481. 
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Justices in their proclamation of the 7th of July last. 
He added that if, notwithstanding this proposal, they 
should sdll renuin obstinate, he held himself guiltless of 
the certun destruction which they were about to bring 
upon their own heads. 

In a carefitl minute the French Generals pointed out 
to John Wauchope and Lucan the importance of the 
crossing and that it must bring about a capitulation.' 
" Mr. Clifibrd, having suffered the enemy to make a 
bridge upon the river Shannon, gave them thereby an 
entry into the County of Clare which was almost the 
only place we had to subsist horse and dragoons ; the 
want of forage in the town having hindered us to bring 
in horse and dragoons into the town and the enemy 
having on the 2nd of October passed to the County of 
Qare with the greatest part of their troops, the nun of 
them was inevitable as well as by the great number of the 
enemy that would have fought them as by want of 
provisions, so as the horse and dragoons must capitulate 
or disperse. The question was made whether France 
could send horse and dragoons enough to make us keep 
the country th^ is so ruined and desolate that half the 
flesh necessary for the garrison of Ijmerick — (it) is 
nothing but the ruins ofa town — could not be drawn 
from the country. 

" We should want bread on the 1 5th of October and 
we expect none from any part of the country, and we 
had no news if the convoy from France was p^ed from 
Brest ; and if it were come to the mouth of the river of 
Limerick, we could not hope to make use of the bread 
before the last day of the month of October, even if the 
French fleet had burnt the English fleet then in the river 
and passed all batteries the enemies might make * * • ' of 
both Mdes of the river. 

" All these reasons maturely examined made us desire 

' Of. D'Uuoa to Barbainix, Oct. — , 1691. Letter of Schnvanoer, - ^ * 
14 Oct, 4 

■laarii CtrrtifoulBKi, T.C.D.) : "They wiihed to lay down Ibeir unu and even to 
antult the general by night" Egerton MSS. 161S (Brit. Mui.]. 

* Thi« word t> undecifhenble. 
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General (^nkell to let us retire into France with such 
troops as had a mind to go, being assured of the greatest 
number of them; having no hopes to establish the 
King but by goii^ into France there to make war being 
not able to maJce it here, and If we had stayed to the last 
day of our food we could not obtain a capitulation and 
the enemy might thereby have had out troops, whereas 
now by passing them into France we may be in a condition 
not only to oppose the common enemy, but also to make 
a descent into England or Scotland it it pleased God to 

five the French fleet such a victory over the enemy's 
cet as it had last campaign." ' 

Having crossed the river the carcfol General was 
anxious to secure the passage. The pontoon bridge was 
shielded with a covering work, and a strong force guarded 
it. In order to obviate the risk of dividing his forces 
a frtsh battery was erected between Iretons and Old 
Church Forts so as to command St. John's Gate and 
prevent a sally of the enemy. The fleet landed a naval 
brigade in County Clare, for it was clear that the fall 
of the town must come from that side. On the 22nd 
the council of war determined on the crossing of the 
Shannon. Leaving Talmash and Mackay in command 
of the camp, Ginkell, Wiirtembcrg, Schravemoer, and 
Ruvigny, accompanied by practically all the cavalry, ten 
regiments of infentry, and fourteen field-guns, passed the 
river into County Clare. The grenadiers under Colonel 
Tiflin advanced to attack Thomond Bridge, which joined 
County Clare to King's Island. This bridge was 
guarded by two forts and near it eight hundred men 
were posted in stone quarries and gravel pits. The 
grenadiers tramped on amidst the shot of the cannon, the 
shell of the mortar, and the bullet of the musket. Behind 
them came the 2nd, the 27th, Lord G&yrge Hamilton's, 
and St. John's regiments. The grenadiers emptied the 
pits and the Irish retreated. So closely did they pursue 
the JacoKtes that the French Major in charge of the 
bridge grew afrdd that the besiegers might enter as well 

' Egcrton MSS, i6it (Brit. Mui.). 
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as the beueged. He therefore pulled up the drawl»idge 
too hastily, leaving some six hundred of his allies outside 
it. Some of these were drowned and others slain. The 
result was that the city was completely cut ofF from all 
communication with its cavalry near Sixmile Bridge ; this 
hindered the Irish from making any concentrate attack 
on their assailants. The Englidi possessed the forts and 
earthworks on the Clare side. Close on a thousand Irish 
lay dead, twenty officers and a hundred men were taken 
prisoners of war, three brass guns and five colours were 
also proo& c^ victory. The besiegers lost no more than 
twenty-five men killed and sixty wounded. 

Next day, Wednesday the 23rd, despte the heavy 
run, shot and shell fell all day long. At six o'clock tluit 
evening Ginkell heard the welcome sound of a parley 
beaten. Sarsficld and Wauchope interviewed him and 
proposed a cessation of arms for three days in order to 
include the cavalry outside in the capitulation.^ It was at 
last clear to Sarsfield's eyes that resistance was useless.* 
He knew that food was running short and no relief 
seemed pos^Ue by sea or land. If the French fleet sailed 
up the estuary the English fleet lay wdting for them. 
Colonel O'Kelly notes "the sudden unexpected prodigious 
change of Sarsfield who appeared now me most active of 
alt the Commanders to forward the treaty and took most 
puns to persuade the tribunes and centurions to a 
compliance. . . . Sarsfield in whom the Irish Nation 
reposed their greatest confidence, and who, as they all 
believed would be the last to hearken to a treaty, was now 
the most earnest to press it on." The Irish asked : 

" I. That their Majesties will by an Act of indemnity 
pardon all past crimes and offences whatsoever. 

" 2. To restore all Irish Catholics to the estates of 

' Marf gi*e the oiBcer who braught the dnpatcbet umDuiuing tbc lunvailtf of 
Limenck ■ diimond ring worth ,^{00. Yire to Cbrkc, Whitehill, Oct. I], 1(91 
(Clarkr CprrtifttJaa, T.C.D.). 

' Litii It dt BlimJ, 769 : " We putt the qoettion, haw coma h that the French 
and frJin commanden withiD Lymerick arc »o ready Co deliver up the towa,aiid make 
peace with their enemjpo ? The aniwer it ; became they cannot hoald longer the place, 
ai beinf inveated on both iide* | and by rcaton that they have loM commoaicatiini with 
their hone." liiil. 775 : **TheM are the two mley raioiu, which were given to the 
pablick Tor rairendeting Lymerick : and which are proved ntilL" 
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which they were seized or possessed before the late revolu- 
tion. 

"3. To allow a free liberty of worship, and one Priest 
to eadli parish as well in towns and cities as in the country. 

" 4. Irish Catholics to be capable of bearing employ- 
ments, military and dvil, and to exercise professions, 
trades, callings of what nature soever. 

" 5. The Irish army to be kept on foot, pud, etc., as 
the rest of their Majesties* forces, in case they be willing 
to serve th«r Majesties agunst France or any other 
enemy. 

" 6. The Irish Catholics to be allowed to live in towns 
corporate and cities, to be members of Corporations, to 
exercise all sorts and manners of trade, and to be equal 
with their fellow Protestant subjects in all privileges, 
advantages and immunities accruing in or by the ssud 
Corporations. 

" 7. An Act of Parliament to be passed for ratifying 
and conBrming the said conditions." * 

The Frenon knew the mind of Louis, and it is probable 
that they suggested these terms — excessive for those 
days — trusting that they would terminate the n^otia- 
tions. It was to their interest to prolong the war in 
order to prevent the sending of reinforcements from 
England to Flanders. 

Ginkell refused to assent to these terms; "the General 
returned them with disdain." He answered that "though 
he was in a manner a stranger, yet he understood that 
those things they inMsted upon were so far contradictory 
to them and dishonourable to himself that he would not 
grant any such terms." He lent emphasis to his refiisal 
by throwing up an additional battery. The Irish then 
inquired what terms he was willing to grant them. In 
reply he sent them twelve articles, and these formed the 
basis of the treaty of Limerick. On the 28th of Sep- 
tember, Sarsfield, Wauchope, the Roman Catholic Primate, 
the Archbishop of Cashel, and others discussed them with 
the chief English officers.' The interview was prolonged 

' Story. ' Mactrita ExdJiuK, 488-4)9. 
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and the discussions animated, for nothing less than the 
future of the Irish nation was under consideration. 
Ginkell's terms were accepted on the 28th, but remem- 
bering Strafford's despotic rule, they asked in the seventh 
clause that their demands, if granted, should receive 
Parliamentary sanction. They insisted too on waiting 
till the Lords Justices arrived from Dublin to sign the 
treaty on behalf of the Government. Until then cessation 
of arms was ordered. The victors and the vanquished 
met on friendly terms.' At one of these meetings 
Sarsfield inquired : " Has not this last campugn nused 
your opinion of Irish soldiers ? " " To tell you the 
truth," came the reply, "we think of them much 
as we always did." " However meanly you may 
think of us," sadly spoke Sarsfield, "change Kings 
vrith us and we will willit^ly try our luck with you 
again."' 

On the 1st of October the Lords Justices, Coningsby 
and Porter, arrived at the camp, and on the 3rd the treaty, 
or rather treaties, of Umerick was signed.* The two 
treaties were the civil, containing thirteen articles, and 
the military, containing nine. The Generals on both 

* Storyt Diary tf tit Si^t ^ Ljmirkk. 

* Buroet, ii. Si; Story; Ditry ef du Sim tf Ljmiriek, K[opp giva WiUinm't 
letter to ibe Emperor in Latin in Ihc ippendii to vol. v., Oct. iS, 1691 : "The town 
of Limerick ... ii in our binda. And ■o the rebellion in Ireland ii ended. . . , We 
cheriih at the umc time the hope tbtt your Imperial Majesty wilt have the >ame 
joy . , . aa we haw. For although in ilielf the aewa ii very welcome to u*, we are 
aUo particnlarly rejoiced at it, becauae now that thii town ia taken we *n in a potition 
to be able to help onr ally more energetically againat the onholy deaigna of France 
under which Europe hu been heavily lighing for many yan. Noting liei nearer our 
heart than thit, and we will with God'i help neglect no opportonity. May God 
protect your Imperial Majeity ami maintain our friendihip firmly and lattingly to the 
commoDweal of Chriatendom." The King ipoke in the tame way to Count Windii- 
chgntt, who congratulated him. 

* I^kt n du BIhai, 789-790 : " 'Tia therefore that Lymeriek mnal make proriaoea 
for the DBlion in geoenl. She it encouraged thereunto by the knowledge of bee own 
atrength 1 which i> ao great, that the can force the enemy to rayte hia liege. By which 
the war ia prolonged, at lealt to the end of the neat campagne. At the beginning 
thereof, the Confederal Princea will be compelled, without dilpute, to Itrike a peace 
with France, u not being able to hould out any longer thro' the want of England'i 
army and money, which mutt be imployed in the Iriib warr. Hence immediately 
follow! the dethronement of Onnge, and the reitoritian of the King. General 
Ginckle underatood very well thit alfayr by hia granting better conditiona to the 
ganiioo of Lymerick than are given to any beaieged town whataoeveri tho' he gave 
not 10 good, aa might have been extorted from him, which waa occaiioaed by the too 
eaay complyance of the Iriih Commiwionert, who were appointed to treite with him." 
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sides subscribed the military treaty ; Ginkell and the 
Lords Justices signed the civil treaty.' 

The Military Articles secured the right of any Irish or 
French soldier in arms who chose to leave Ireland to go 
anywhere abroad he pleased. He could take his family 
and pro[>erty with him, but he was not to settle in England 
or Scotland. Every Irish garrison throughout the country 
was to share in the benefit of this agreement. For their 
conveyance to a French port Ginkell was to provide the 
necessary transports A'om Cork ; the ships were to be 
returned safely and the provi»ons used on the voyage 
to be paid for. Prisoners of war on both ades were to be 
released. The Irish Town of Umerick was to be sur- 
rendered to the English on the day of the signing of the 
articles ; the English Town, only when everytMng was 
ready for embarkation. The garrison was to be free to 
march out with its ba^;^e and arms, and a portion of its 
ammunition. The military articles were faithfully carried 
out. The French and Irish troops were conveyed to 
France. Some of the latter, however, refiised to proceed 
to their destination on learning of the treatment of thdr 
countrymen by the French. On the 8th of December 
three entire regiments, Colonel Macdermot's, Colonel 
Brian O'Neill's, and Colonel Felix O'Neill's, declined to 
cross over to Louis.* For this the English were in no 
way blameable. The only difficulty that occurred in the 
military treaty arose on the 5th of October, when an Irish 
officer informed Ginkell that he had been imprisoned 
because he refused to go to France. Ginkell was so 
annoyed by this breach of futh that he ordered four guns 
to be mounted on Ball's Bridge, saying that he would 
teach the enemy to play tricks on him.' Sarsfield and the 
French were pardonably eager to carry off as many 
Irishmen as possible to the succour of Louis, while 
Cnnkell was as jjardonably desirous that as few as possible 
should enter the rival service.* The English General 

' S1017, a2t-i]l, 139-isG i Diarj of tit Siigt tfLjturitk, j 

* Story, 190-191 ; cf. jMuiiraifwii/^iiiii, 491.493 ;£«n/MG««(n>. Jan. 4,169-. 
* Stor>; Diary ef ikt Sii[i gf Lymtrick. ' 

' Sanfield (o GiDkcIl, Oct. 17, 1691 ; Macariat ExiiJium, 491. 
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remonstrated so sharply with Sarsheld that the imprisoned 
officer was released. He then issued proclamations assur- 
ing the Irish that they were as free to stay in their own 
land as to leave it. He promised them, if they lived 
peaceably, favour and protection, while if they preferred 
to remain in the service his master would be happy to 
«Qlist them. But if they journeyed to France they could 
never return to Ireland. 

To the French in general, and D'Usson in particular, 
it was of the utmost importance to secure as many recruits 
as possible. Later on the war might be renewed in 
Ireland.' Moreover, all Irishmen eimsted might oppose 
William on the Continent till the time came when they 
might once more be employed in Ireland in order to keep 
the English King engaged there. Soon they would return 
as part of a large French army, to their own loved 
island, and they thought that every man would be 
restored to his hearth and home. Sarsfield, Wauchope, 
and the Roman Catholic clergy powerfully pleaded with 
their troops in order to persuade them to embark.' They 
were so successful in thar eflbrts that out of a garrison 
of fourteen thousand, eleven thousand agreed to go, two 
thousand went home, and only one thousand remained 
with Ginkell.' Lord Iveagh's regiment, most of whom 
were Ulstermen, Colonel Wilson's, and two of Lord 
Louth's, elected to stay with the English. Brigadier 
Clifford, Colonel Henry Luttreil, and Colonel Purcell also 
threw in their lot with them. William had indeed con- 
quered Ireland. He had won the land at the point of 
the sword, but he had not won the people. They refused 
to give him what he sorely needed, namely, men to fight 
his battles against Louis. The French King had won 
them, and William would have to contend not only with 
French, but also with Irish troops.* Five thousand saled 

' L'igkt n lit Blind, SiS : " The King of Pnnce nude * l»\%t itep in the politick*, 
by letting the Iruh wiir to fall : becaiue thit win «u the beat medium in the wotld 
for detcrojeing toon the CtmSeimcy ibroade, by reuon that the Confedent Prlncei could 

imployed in the win of Ireluid." ' Story, t$%-lfA. 

' L^hntAt SlMi Ltmdm Gmiw, Oct. 11, 1691. 
• D'UMon uid Tent to Birbctieui. Del. 1^ ,£„, 
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from Limerick, four thousand from Cork, and two thousand 
set out afterwards. We have seen that when James landed 
Louis had received some men : those, with these eleven 
thousand, formed the nucleus of the famous Irish Brigade, 
reflecting in foreign lands lustre on the Irish name.^ 

Relying on the very first of the military articles of 
Limerick, the exiles hoped that they might take th«r 
wives and children with them. Room was found for some 
of them, but many were left behind. Many women 
clinging to the boats were dr^ged into the water and 
perished in the waves.' From the shore there arose the 
keening — the strange Irish cry of desolation and utter 
distress — as the wife saw the husband, the child the father, 
borne away. The Irish censured Ginkell and Nassau for 
this cruel separation, for they maintained that the latter 
desired to use tamily afilection in order to compel the men 
to remain. The English blamed Sarsfield and Wauchope, 
who wished, they said, to leave the sense of permanent 
injury rankling in the minds of th«r men. 

But two days after the treaty was signed there sailed 
into Dingle Bay a relief expedition composed of eighteen 
ships of war, six fireships, and twenty other lai^e vessels, 
conveying two hundred officers, three thousand men, 
and arms for ten thousand.* It arrived just too late. 
Such a force would, perhaps, have enabled D'Usson and 
Sarsfield to hold out for a short time longer, until the 
printer season should force the English to r^se the siege. 

' The lite Mr. T. A. Fitchtr wrote an admirable iriolon on "The Scot* Jo 
Oenniny," "The ScoU in Eattera and Wetlem PruuJa," and "Tne ScDtl in Sweden." 
It rcmaini hr lome Irjih ichDlar to write worlu on " The Iriih in Geimany," " The 
Iriib in Auitria." "The Irith in Spain," gnd » Thf Iri.h in Franee." 

' MaitriMt EteiJium, 494-49;. 

* Ugit u lit BImd, 775-776 : "Which thowei, (hat the matt Chriilian King wai 
alltogether for prcaerving Lymerick ; and that he doubled not of ila baffling the enemy, 
ag it did io the year antecedent. Thii tending of inch conaiderable Korea doth alao 
indicat, thai hit MajeiEy waa for continueing the warr of Ireland ; and that Tor thia oul 
he would tend a relnforcemcDt to the Iriih army in ipring fallowing. . . . The 
monarch of France had powerful motivea lor keeping on foot the Irith warr. For 
thereby he would tooner dittolve ihc boilil Confederacy abroide, at retaineing the power 
of England (on which the League much depended) here in Ireland employed j and ID the 
•eijuel thereof that Priace would be able to reitore looaer the baniaheil King of England. 
. . . Til for Iheae reaaoni, thai the King of France concealed afierwardt great 
Indignation at the (Mrrendtr of Lymerick; becauieit ftuttnted hii mighty expectatioot." 
CfL HofTmano, Oct. 30 (Klopp, v. 306); Clarke, ii. ^i%i Star}', 171-17]; yaahiit 
Narrarivi {l6i%-<i\). 198-308. 
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Lauzun saw the force of this consideration, for when 
D'Usson arrived in Paris the sometime Commander-in- 
Chief was thrown into the Bastille for his want of general- 
ship. The war might easily have been prolonged till 
1692, and William would have been compelled to give 
his attention to Ireland, not to the Continent. Sarsneld 
might well be satisfied, on the whole, with the manner in 
which Ginkell carried out his part. " Whereas," Lucan 
wrote on the 8th of December, " by the articles of 
Limerick, Lieutenant-General Ginkell, Commander-in- 
Chief of the English army, did engage himself to furnish 
ten thousand ton of shipping for the transportation of such 
of the Irish Forces to France as were willing to go thither ; 
and, to facilitate their passage, to add four thousand ton 
more, in case the French fleet did not come to this 
Kingdom to take off part of these forces ; and whereas 
the French fleet has been upon the coast and carried away 
some of the said forces, and the Lieutenant-General has 
provided ships for as many of the rest as are willing to go 
as afores^d, I do hereby declare that the s^d lieutenant- 
General is released from any obligation he lay under from 
the said articles to provide vessels for that purpose, and 
do quit and renounce all further claim and pretension on 
this account." ' 

When the Irish leaders found tha.r seven demands of 
the 23rd were not conceded, they do not seem to have 
pressed the claims of their countrymen. Brilliant as 
they had proved themselves with the sword they did not 
prove as competent to wield the pen.' They were 
disgusted with the tame ending of a spirited defence, and 
were anxious to quit the scene of their disgrace. '* They 
were," writes the Duke of Berwick, " much to blame in 
n^Iecting to include in the agreement all the Irish in 
general ; for the Generals of the enemy would have 
consented to everything for the sake of putting an end to 
the war ; but the incapacity of the Deputies who were 
entrusted by the garrison to conduct the capitulation, and 
perhaps the fear mat this proposition might be an obstacle 

> Epnoo MSS., ifitS (Brit. Miu.). * Mieariat ExcUhm, 156, 488-491. 
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to the transportation of the troops, which some persons 
for views of private interest were particularly desirous of, 
might be the reason why it was not even mentioned." 
Haste, therefore, was the order of the day. In the 
thirteen articles of the civil treaty, eleven deal with 
detiuls and individual cases, and two only — the first and the 
twelfth — are concerned with the fate of the Irish. The first 
and the twelfth articles are the really important ones. The 
first states that, " The Roman Catholics of this kingdom 
shall enjoy such privileges as are consistent with the laws 
of Ireland, or as they did enjoy in the reign of King Charles 
the Second ; and their Majesties, as soon as their affairs 
will permit them to summon a Parliament in this 
kingdom, will endeavour to procure the said Roman 
Catholics such further security in that particular as may 
preserve them from any disturbance upon the account of 
the said religion."' The twelfth runs thus: "Lastly, 
the Lords Justices and General do undertake that thar 
Majesties will ratify these articles within the space of eight 
months or sooner, and will use their utmost endeavours 
that the same shall be ratified and confirmed in Parlia- 
ment." 

Much depended upon the interpretation of Article i. 
Were " the privil^es enjoyed in the reign of Charles II." 
to be gathered from the actual practice at that time, 
or to be read from the musty tomes of statute law? 
There was all the difference in the world between the 

' JaiA'ut Narrativt, 179-180 : "Thii article in Kvcn ytan iftn, vU. in the ytmr 
169S, WM bfok* by 1 Pjrtiiment in Ireland , . . ; for, initeid of ttrengtliHUng it, 
according to Ihe purport of Ihit article, the uid pirliamait made ■ law for baniihint in 
ptrfimaaii the Catholick blthopa, dignilaric*, and regular clogy, which wai eiecuted. 
The parliament grounded the law upon their own interpretation of thii fini article 
without the conaent of the Iriih Catholiclu, which in equity ihej could not do ; for ■ 
party it never admitted judge, even among pagana, of the other party'! right } and 
whenevCT a doubt ariieth upon any article of a treaty of peace, the aetlling of that 
doubt i) uauatly left titber to the mediator or to commiaionen appointed from both 
partiei . . . the peraecution of the Catholick biihopt and regular tlatJ, in the reign 
of Charlei the lecond, laated but for a ahort while. But thii baniahment . . . ii 
perpetual. Secondly, the parliament awmi ignorant of the nature of a peace j for a 
pace it in perpetuity, and not left arhiliary to either party to biealc it or to keep it. 
And of the tame duration ia every article therein teaprocally granted j for otherwiae 
there would be no peace ever made in the world, becante one party would not IciTe bi* 
obtained doom to the diaeretion of the other, for the taking it away or not, when that 
other abould think tit, anil be able." 
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two interpretations. According to the letter of the law 
it was a criminal offence for a Roman Catholic Priest to 
say Mass and for a Roman Catholic to hear it. All 
Roman Catholics were liable to a heavy fine if they did 
not attend the services of the Church of Ireland. Priests, 
schoolmasters, tutors, and members of Parliament were 
liable to have tendered to them the oath of supremacy, 
and to be asked to renounce the authority of the Pope 
in civil matters. No Roman Catholic could act as justice 
of the peace, mayor, recorder, alderman, magistrate, or 
burgess of any corporation. He could not purchase or 
take a lease of a house within any corporate town without 
the licence of the Lord-Lieutenant and the Privy Council. 
He could not send his children abroad to be educated 
without the special licence of the Privy Council. It is 
tolerably obvious from a reading of these Acts tha t they 
were Mm ed at Roman Cat holicism because of the dangers 
believed to flow from the doctrine of the political power 
oT the Pope^ notably his "deposing power. In England 
the provisions of law against Roman Catholicism were 
even more drastic, but happily they were not enforced in 
their full severity, and in Ireland the contrast between 
strict law and actual custom was even more marked. 
Save in times of gcavt pol itical excitem ent little .was 
heard ofj^hl^ menacing measures. That the English 
Commissioners looked to the spirit of the law is evident 
ftom their "Explanation of the Articles" of the 28th of 
August 1 69 1.' "This is the or^nal minute of what 
was settled by the General Ginkell and the Commissioners 
from Limerick who were impowered to treat about the 
surrender of that city. 

*' The first article extends to all the people in the city 
of Limerick and the garrisons now in the * * *' lands : 
it exhibits to all those that are in arms, by * * * ,* either 
in their quarters, or * * * ; * and to all that are under 

> CItrii CtrrafmJaa, ■ "' ■^, 1691. The Lord) Jiuticet to Oinkell : "Ai to 

the nutter of rcLigion, which, we do belive, it wKit thtj are matt dairout to hive 
tecured, we hire tent a cbnie, u eiteniive 11 it i> ponible for ui to nnderuke." Eger- 
tm MSS. 161S (Brit. Mui.). ■ Thete wordt ire nndedphenUe, 
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their protection in the Counties of CUre, Kerry, Cork 
and Mayo, but does not extend to absentees, or the absent 
children, whose fethers have forfeited and were attainted 
thereupon, further than to restore them to or confine 
them in possession of what was given them by their 
fathers before the forfeiture. 

" That all merchants and reputed merchants, who have 
not bore arms, and are absent, shall enjoy the benefit of 
the first article if they return in six months." A 
marginal note adds, " Belonging to the enemies' quarters 
in Clare, Kerry and Limerick." 

"If the widows have not forfeited by the law no 
advantage is to be taken by the capitulation against them ; 
nor against the children whose fathers have not forfeited 
if they return in ' months. 

" Any goods of forfeiting persons (who are restored to 
their real estates that are in Trustees' hands or undisposed 
of by the Government, to be restored • that their 

real estates be discharged of all qmt rents and crown 
rents to the time of perfecting those articles. 

" That the gentlemen of estates who have the benefit of 
those capitulations shall have the liberty to keep a gun in 
their houses for the defence of the home, and wear a 
sword and case of pistols if they think fit. 

"The Roman CathoUc lawyers, attorneys, phy^cians and 
surgeons have the same privileges as in King Charles's time. 

"The ecclesiastics that have a mind to go beyond the 
sea may. 

" That all outlawries and attainders shall be reversed 
gratis, and if any persons, so (through) those capitulations 
are attainted by Parliament, the Lords Justices and the 
General will do as much as is in their power to have them 
restored. 

"Public officers that by order have taken anything 
during the ^^r for the public service shall not be liable to 
private action for the same, nor for rents or profits 
recMved of Protestant lands that were given in custodiam 
or they otherwise enjoy." 

^ The number of moathi i> not inwrted, < Thi> tpacc i) left Usmk. 
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The next section of the Explanation is most remark- 
able. The body of the document contains the proviaon, 
" That Roman Catholics shall be excluded from the benefit 
of trading that they had in the reign ol Charles II." A 
later hand scores through the words " shall be excluded " 
and adds in the margin " shall enjoy their freedom," a 
most significant change. 

" Inhatritants and residents in limerick and other 
garrisons not to be obliged to quit the houses they are 
m at present, in mx weeks' time from the signing of those 
articles, and that they remove their goods without having 
them searched at the gates, or paying any duties. 

" That Roman Catholics shall not be obliged to take 
any other oaths than in the time of King Charles II. 

•' To be recommended to the Lords Justices the case of 
the gentleman that bought • • • ' 

"The Lords Justices and the General will use their 
utmost endeavour to be answerable that their Majesties 
will do the same, to have those articles confirmed in 
Parliament. 

" Those persons that shall break those articles to forfeit 
only for themselves. 

" Referred to the Lords Justices to protect the persons 
of such as shall have the benefit of those articles for six 
months after the date from * • * • of debt." 

George Clarke, the Secretary of War, wrote a 
memorandum on the back of other papers, and it 
deserves transcription. "This is the original draft of 
the articles ^gned October the 3rd, 1 691. But in 
transcribing the fair copy, which was actually signed, Mr. 
Payzant my clerk left out in the second article these 
words, viz. and all such as are under their protection in 
these counties. This was not known till the day after 
when Sir Theobald Butler came to me ; but the mistake 
could not be corrected at that time, because General 
Ginkell was actually gone upon his journey to England 
with the articles as signed.* 

■ ThU VHird u ilUpble. 

' The put played by Sir T. Butler hit atvcr been fully recegniied. One wanti to 
apply Klepp'i trmit to hiDi(v. iSS): "One it indioed to celd>nte the meriti of 
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*' Afterwards the Irish had the advant^e given them of 
this omission, by a broad seal, and an Act of Parliament, 
and indeed it was but just, for those words, viz., And all 
such as are under their protection in these counties, were 
agreed upon to be past at the very first meeting with the 
Commissioners from the City. The words interlined are 
in Sir Theobald Butler's hand." ' 

Porter and Coningsby, the English Commissioners, 
ordered Clarke " not to deliver out any foul drafts of the 
articles nor show any copy or copies of letters we have 
writ upon that subject," * The same day Clarke, however, 
sent "a copy to Sir Theobald Butler which any person 
you think fit may compare with the copy remaining in 
the ofiice ... for the satisfaction of your friends, but 
the Lords Justices and the General having sent to the 
King for leave to rectify the omisnon, think it inconvenient 
with the respect they owe to His Majesty the doing 
before they recrive his answer. ... I am sorry this should 
create any trouble to you."' It is therefore perfectly 
clear from this correspondence that the omission of the 
words in the second clause was entirely accidental and 
that no fraud was intended. The tone of the first article 
of the civil treaty shows that the Roman Catholics had 
some right to expect that the spirit in which the laws of 
Charles II. were actually administered should be taken 
into account, for it proceeds to promise " fiirther security " 
to them. Moreover, this is evident from the " Explanation 
of the Articles" of the 28th of August 1691. "Since 
the Irish," writes Story, " had it in their power to give 
us the town of Limerick or keep it for themselves, I see 
no reason why they ought not to make a bargain for it, 

thoM wlio cany ■ war to ■ victoriDiu cmcluiion. If they bive done great tlud|i tbey 
are unued of the recognition oF their coDtemporaria and of poMerity. For they Hand 
well fonrard of the (Uge of life perceived by all. Ii i) othcrwiie with the diplomatiil 
whote qniet effoita ire aimed at avoiding war. Hit coDteinporaria icarceli know hit 
name. The few who know of hit activity uke their knowledge with them to the 

Erave. Potterity forgeti them. In tuch caaci an eipeciilly pleatant duty ariiea for the 
iitorian. For the latter there ii no finer reward than the conKiouincu of having 
contrihuted to thli, namely, that the long-forgotten beaelactort of nationt iboold 
receive their merited right of recognition, to tliat at Tacitui tayi their virtnea may not 
remain lileot." 

I Egerton MSS. t6lg (Brit. Mm.). " IHJ. * liiJ. 
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and expect the performance of thor contract." The 
bargdn was not indeed that they might be placed on an 
equality with the settlers, but that a certain measure of 
toleration should be extended to them. The Colonists 
did not view the treaty of Limerick vrith any feelings of 
approval. In fact they did not hesitate to blame Ginkell 
and the l.ords Justices for the generous terms they had 
granted, and sought to minimise their effect, as the treaty 
seemed to stand between them and the spoils which they 
regarded as due to the victors.^ They urged that wnce 
the Roman Catholics had iailed to secure by treaty those 
definite guarantees which they had at first demanded, and 
had had to content themselves with the vaguer promises 
embodied in Article I., these should be construed in the 
most uncompromising fushion. The Roman Catholics, 
denied the new legal rights they sought, were to be 
stripped even of the privileges which, in Charles II.'s 
time, they had enjoyed as the result of administrative 
clemency. In view of the actual negotiations, which 
suiEciently reveal the intentions of the contracting parties 
to tiie treaty, this perverse reading of the clause cannot 
be u[^eld for a moment. It violates all the canons of 
interpretation and would be incredible, but for one's 
knowledge of the way in which whole communities in 
time of excitement are swayed and carried away by 
selfish and unworthy motives. 

When the treaty was »gned the Lords Justices 
returned to Dublin and attended Christ Church Cathedral 
the following Sunday. Doctor Dopping, Bishop of Meath, 
discoursed on the late events and ui^ed, to his everlasting 
shame, that no faith ought to be kept with so faithless a 
people as the Irish, The next Sunday Doctor Moreton, 
Bishop of Kildare, preached in the same cathedral, but he 

> Ct Clarit CarrtipmJttKt, i. f. 8 } ( Cnuford to G. Clarke : " Muiy after tbe former 
tebeliioD got great state*, and wtiy majr not 70U have a lucky hit F which will nuke 
yoD ma]> ever after enjoj your friendi with freedom, 



be fit to itay there, for two jrean' itiy there will Iok your interat in Engiaad. If jrou 
*ee that by your KttletDent in Ireland you cuuiot help thii (employment) here (ia in 
London), then I beg your ftiembhip and the tame preient which muit be made here of 
a hundred guineu to a certain penon if ever any good tucceit ii to be expected." 
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irgatd that public fkith must be kept. It stands to 
William's credit that he removed Dopping's name from 
the list of Privy Coundtlors and inserted that of Moreton. 
Unfortunately many acted in the spirit of Dopping's 
address. The sheriiB and magistrates appeared to regard 
the Roman Catholics as if they were outside the pale of 
the law. Six weeks after the fall of Limerick the Lords 
Justices received a letter contuning complaints of the 
ill-us:^ endured in Ireland by those who were under 
their Majesties' protection by the recent treaty.' 

James's Irish Parliament had repealed the Acts of 
Settlement and Explanation, and we saw that many 
members had deserted their parliamentary duties in order 
to resume possession of their estates. With a view to 
evolving some order in the chaotic condition of the law 
of real property a Court of Claims was now established ; 
certun commis^ons of inquiry were appointed, and writs 
issued out of the Courts of Chancery and Exchequer. 
As the result of these inquisitions it was ascertuned that 
about four thousand resident and fifty-seven absentee 
landed proprietors had forfeited their rights to some 
1,100,000 acres. The articles of Limenck, especially 
when the omitted portion of the second clause was added, 
reduced this estimate by quite one-fourth. Some sixty- 
five important landlords, not protected by these articles, 
were restored by the favour of the Crown, and many 
outlawries were reversed. The Irish lands of James II., 
the grants by James to Tyrconnel, and the property of 
those excluded from the benefits of the treaty, were 
granted by letters patent to soldiers and dvil servants, 
or to favourites and courtiers. The domMn that James 
had bestowed upon the distressed landlords was nven by 
William to the Countess of Orkney ; Bentinck, afterwards 
Lord Portiand, received 130,000 acres; Van Keppel, 
created Lord Albemarle, 100,000 ; Lord Sidney 50,000 ; 
and Henry de Ruvigny, created Earl of Galway, 40,000. 

Preparations were being made for the Parliament about 
to meet in Chichester House, 1692. It was the first to 

' KJopFt *!■ ao, Count Stntaiuiin'i Report, ti8, 1G4. 
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be held since 1666, for the Journals of the House of 
Commons and of the House of Lords make no mention 
of the meeting of 1689.' Parliament under the Stuarts 
did not At very often. In the reign of James 1. there 
were two sessions and ten laws passed ; in the reign of 
Charles I. twelve sesuons were held and eighty-^ix laws 
enacted. Charles II. held four sessions and 6.fty-fova 
laws were passed. A total of a hundred and ten laws 
placed on the Statute Book in the space of ninety years 
does not seem an alarming number when we con^der our 
modern views as to the importance of the legislative 
fiuictions of the State. The number of members in the 
last session had been two hundred and seventy-six, but now 
it was increased to three hundred, and at this figure it 
remuned so long as the separate Parliament lasted. For 
the province of Leinster one hundred and thirty members 
sat, for Ulster seventy-six, for Munster sixty-four, and for 
Connaught thirty. In the House of Lords twelve 
spiritual and sixteen temporal peers assembled. As no 
Irish Act disqualified them from sitting in either House, 
some Roman Catholic peers and commoners attended. 
In 1 69 1 the English Parliament passed an Act abrogating 
the oath of supremacy, then required in Ireland, and 
substituting other oaths and declarations. The fifth 
section of this Act decreed that no member of either 
House of the Irish Parliament should sit until he had taken 
the new oath and subscribed the declaration against 
Transubstantlation. The Irish Parliament enforced the 
English Act, overlooking the ^t that in so doing it 
admitted the right of the English Parliament to l^date 
for Ireland.' The effect of this was that, despite the 
treaty of Limerick, from this time forward Roman 
Catholics were to all intents permanently excluded from 
membership of either House. The Roman Catholic 
members were tendered the oath and the declaration, and 
as they refused both they were not allowed to sit. Porter 
and Coningsby had ceased to act as Lords Justices, and 

> With p. j6l the Iriii Cam 
PnUmunt, md on p. 56] it 
PuliimcDt. 
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Lord Sidney had just been appointed Lord-Deutenant. 
His instructions mark an important declaration of policy 
on the part of the Government.' Sidney was to inform 
himself of the present state of the kingdom and to 
transnut an account thereof; to settle matters in the 
Church and to see that hvings in the Crown's gift were 
filled with pious and orthodox clergy ; and to endeavour 
to induce other patrons of livings to do the same ; to 
inquire generally into the administration of justice and to 
assist the commisuoners of the revenue ; to see that 
official interests be better served in the survey of extended 
lands ; in case at any time the revenue should not 
** hold out " to pay the whole establishment, no pennon 
was to be paid till the entire civil and military list had 
been discha^ed, and, if the surplus was insufficient to pay 
all pennons, a proportionable abatement was to be made 
on each ; to nuUce a complete muster of the forces and to 
administer the oath to them ; to see that the soldiers were 
quartered with the least inconvenience to the subjects ; to 
cashier any officer who should give or receive a challenge ; 
to take a survey of the present state of the castles and forts, 
the magazines and artillery, and to set up the art of 
saltpetre-making. The instructions proceed to deal with 
industry. Sidney was to do all in his power to advance 
trade so far as might consist with the laws in force for the 
welfare and commerce of England ; and more especially 
with such as relate to the plantations ; to improve the 
fishery trade and the linen manufactory, and to r^ulate 
the defects in packing and curing butter and beef; to 
protubit the transportation of wool, and to prevent 
the unlawful coining and vending of small money for 
change. He was to give all lawfiil encouragement to 
all Protestant strangers coming to Ireland, and they were 
to enjoy such privileges as might be consistent with 
the laws of Ireland. He was to seize any rebels coming 
from Scotland and to send them to England, and to 
inform himself how far the proclamation for the Papists 
to bring in their arms had been obeyed. By additional 

' C.SJ^ Dom., l690.fl, pp. 176-1110. 
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instrucdons he was to see that the articles, granted 
last year to Galway, limerick, and other places on their 
surrenders, were construed according to thdr strict meaning 
without showing any favour, and to notify the names 
of persons liable to prosecution for offences against the 
Crown. None of those who submitted voluntarily were 
te be prosecuted, and no clemency was to be shown to 
those who ^nce their submission had returned to the 
enemy. 

Sidney wanted to act ^irly, and he was anxious that 
Parliament should confirm by law the articles of Limerick. 
But the members were in no mood for healing the sorca of 
their country. They laid bare the wrongs inflicted upon 
them by James's Parliament, and their constant thought 
was to have them redressed. The merciful treatment of the 
Jacolntes, the g^fts to William's iriends, and the salaries of 
those who managed these grants, were all r^arded inth 
unconcealed hostility. After the election of the StJicitor- 
Genentl, Sir Richard Levinge, as Speaker, the mood of 
the House was easily discerned. Like the English 
Speaker he made the usual claim "on behalf of the 
Commons of an entire conservation of all their privil^;es ; 
that they may have freedom of speech and debate, and 
not be molested in their persons, goods, or attendants ; 
that the errors I shall commit in delivering the sense 
of the House at any time may not be imputed to the 
Commons^ but reformed by the further declaration of 
thdr mind and pardoned by your Excellency ; and that 
when the public good shall require, I may, by direction of 
the House, have free access to your Elxcellency's most 
noble person." ' Some preliminary business was discussed, 
and tlurteen members who had been elected for more than 
one constituency were asked to decide for which boroughs 
they were going to sit.* New boroughs were created 
at Blesmngton, Middleton, Casdemartyr, Rathcormock, 
and Doneratle.' Feivus Farrell, a member, was expelled 
and rendered incapable of ever ntting in Parliament 
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because he had been an active supporter of James.* Five 
committees were appointed to consider and report upon 
matters of religion, grievances, trade, justice, elections and 
privilMcs.* These found materials for discussion in the 
Lord-Lieutenant's speech to both Houses. " This privil^e 
of meeting in Parliament," he had remarked, " being thus 
restored . . . you will make use of it to pass such laws, as 
now are, or hereafter shall be, transmitted to you, as may 
tend to the firm settlement of this country upon a Protest- 
ant interest. ... A country, so fertile by nature, and so 
advant^[eously Mtuated for trade and navigation, can 
want nothing but the blessing of peace, and the help of 
some good laws, to make it as rich and flourishing as 
most of its neighbours."' Both Houses expressed their 
hearty thanks to William " for reducing tlus Kingdom, 
and the re-establishment of the Protestant religion and the 
English interest." They at once recognised and ratified 
the title of William and Mary to the Crown, by an Act 
of Reo^nition opening with the significant words : 
" Forasmuch as this Kingdom of Ireland is annexed and 
united to the Imperial Crown of England, and by the laws 
and statutes of this Kingdom is declared to be justly and 
rightfully dependent upon, and belonging, and for ever 
united to the same.* They considered a number of laws, 
made in England since the tenth year of Henry VII., from 
the point oJ^view of Ireland. The age of Charles II. has 
been called that of good laws, and the Irish Parliament 
evidently shared this belief, for they adopted ughteen 
statutes of that time, one oi^ these being the Act abolish- 
tng the writ de heretico comburendo} They renewed (cr 
seven years more another Act of Charles II. for the 
encouragement of the immigration of the Huguenots and 
Flemings.' These were allowed to exercise their religion 
according to the rites used in their own countries. The 
oath they were appointed to take on receiving a grant of 
land gives a clue as to wtiy they were tolerated and the 
Roman Catholics were not. It ran as follows : "I,A. B.,do 

' Iriik Cmomit yaunuilt, it. 596. 
' nu. Sjg-sSj. ■ au. 576. < 4 WiU. ud Mary, c. t. 

* IraM Cmrnm Jtmrnah, ii. $96-591. * 4 Will, and Mary, e. 1. 
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swear, That I do from my heart abhor, detest and abjure 
as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and position 
that princes excommunicated or deprived by the pope or 
any authority of the see of Rome, may be deposed and 
murdered by their subjects, or any other whatsoever. 
And I do declare. That no foreign prince, person, prelate, 
state or potentate, hath or ought to have any jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, pre-eminence or authority, ecclesiastical 
or spiritual, within this realm. So help me, God." The 
foreign immigrant thus disclaimed his belief in the depos- 
ing power ofthe Pope — a doctrine that the colonists were 
firmly persuaded was stoutly held by every Roman 
Catholic. For this reason, to a large extent they tolerated 
the one and persecuted the other. It should not be 
foigotten that the Irish Church shrank from dissent almost 
as much as from Roman Catholicism, and that political 
reasons largely accounted for the toleration extended to 
the one and the tribulations met with by the other. 
The Parliament encouraged Baron Luttichan to bring two 
hundred people, accustomed to linen and other manu- 
^ctures, from Silesia.^ The immigrants were permitted 
to land their goods and chattels free of duty, and the 
Baron was declared exempt from taxation for the space 
of seven years. These matters were peacefijlly settled, 
and then the session became stormy. Both Houses of 
Parliament brought forward an address which voiced 
thdr feelings, and both passed it on the same day. It 
gave a not unskilful summary, from their standpoint, of 
the result of Tyrconnel's rule. *' The Irish nation," they 
declare, "... proceeded, in imitation of their new 
master (/.«. Louis XIV.) to violate all faith, to cancel all 
laws, and overturn the constitution and l^al securities of 
the Kingdom and Protestant religion, to which end they 
arm the whole body of the Irish Papists either with 
military weapons, or the murdering skeine and half-pike ; 
they disarm and dismount all Protestants, and turn them 
out of all Offices and employment ; they force them to 
receive their debts and mortgages in brass money ; they 

> Iridk Ctmmtm ymmmU, W. 6ao. 
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dissolve ail Charters and Corporations by judges, sherifis 
and other officers not legally qualified ; they impose taxes 
without authority of Parliament ; they burn and destroy 
the Protestant houses and improvements, sdze their 
proviuons necessary for life, which forced many of them 
to fly into England for safety and relief, while they 
continued their barbarities to such as stayed behind ; 
seized the Churches, the University and all Schools of 
learning and foundations of religions and chanty ; they 
affront, imprison and rob the clergy of their 6thes, 
maintenance and jurisdiction by an Act of their pretended 
Parliament ; they prohibit writs of error and appeals 
into England and attaint thousands of Protestants, among 
whom were several women and children, without hearing ; 
they repeal the Acts of Settlement, the great bulwark and 
security of the English interest in this Kingdom." ^ The 
address goes on to speak of popery and slavery as 
equivalent terms, and shows that the tone of the House 
then leant unmistakably towards coerdon, not towards 
conces»on. The members resolved that no papist should 
be admitted into the standing army or the militia, that he 
should have no share in the forfeited estates, and that 
serviceable horses or boats held in his hands during the 
war with France constituted a great grievance.' There 
were many complaints of the losses inflicted upon trade by 
the French privateers, and Sidney was petitioned to send 
men-of-war to protect the coasts, especially the harbours 
on the south. These privateers carried constant corre- 
spondence between the disaflected papists and the French. 
The Committee of Grievances inquired into the 
misappropriation of the forfeitures. In addition to the 
account of j£i35,55i the sub-commissioners rendered, 
their members ascertained that the commissioners had 
disposed of forfeited goods by private sale.* They 
protested that the excessive number of outlawries had 
been reversed, and that too many pardons had been 
granted. Consequently they decisively refused to sanctioti 

' /riul Cnnnina ^HinH/i,ii. 611-612. * ItiJ. n. i^f, 600. 
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the Treaty of Limerick, for the first article gave a Legal 
existence to Roman Catholicism. On the 27th of 
October 1692, they drafted important resolutions.' 
These declared that it was the undoubted right of the 
Commons of Ireland, in Parliament assembled, to resolve 
the ways and means of raising money, and that it was 
thdr sole right to prepare heads of Bills for this purpose. 
Accordingly the following day they rejected on these 
grounds a Bill, transmitted fi-om England, imposing an 
additional exdse duty upon beer, ale, and other liquors. 
The Secretary of State, the Earl of Nottingham, wrote to 
Sir John Temple, desiring to " know wheUier the money 
bills are to pass in the Parliament of Ireland in any other 
method than other bills do, or whether in respect of 
them Poynings' Act is not to be observed ; the Commons 
there pretending that they are to consider of the heads of 
money bills, before the bill itself is delivered to them in 
form."* The Privy Council referred to the judges the 
conuderation of the Act of Henry VII., cap. 4, and the 
Act passed in the third and four^ years of Philip and 
Mary, cap. 4, declaring how Foynings* law was to be 
expounded. The Bench was asked to consider aU other 
Acts retatir^ to the holding of Parliament and the raising 
of money. The English judges, amongst whom were Sir 
John Holt and Sir George Freby, decided that it was not 
"the sole and undoubted right of the Commons of 
Ireland assembled in Parliament to prepare heads of bills 
for rai^ng money." ' Sidney saw with alarm the course 
events were taking, and five days before these resolutions 
were passed he gave the House a timely intimation that it 
must take speedy proceedings with the Bills before them, 
as it would rise in a fortnight.* To his disgust the hint 
was not taken, and on the 3rd of November he pron^ued 
Parliament till the 6th of April. In his ^)eech he stated 
that thdr resolutions of the 27th of October were 
contrary to the statutes of the tenth of Henry VII. the 

' /riii Ctmmmi Jaunuli, ii. 614-615. 

■ C.S.P., Dm., 1691.91, 494^-495 i H.O. Letter BcKik (Sccrctiry'i), i^ta. Not. 7, 
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third and fourth of Philip and Mary, and indeed the 
continual practice ever since. Sidney therefore protested 
against the votes and entries in the Journals of the House 
of Commons, requiring the clerk of the House to enter 
his protest in vindication of the prerogative of the Crown.^ 
On the 15th of November 1692, the Earl of Nottingham 
wrote to him the emphatic words, " The King is well 
satisfied with your prorc^uing Parliament." * *' If they 
are as foolish and knavish as they were," he wrote to 
Lord Nottingham, " they must not sit a day." * Still he 
was at first disposed to try another session, for revenue 
was required to maintain the army. The House was 
ag»n prorogued to the 6th of June 1693, ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 5^ 
of September, when it was dissolved by proclamation of 
the Lord-Lieutenant. After the prorogation Sidney gave 
a practical, if not a I^al, toleration to Roman Cathcuiasm. 
The members heard of diis step mth indignation. They 
resented the manner of their dismissal, and they showed 
the English Parliament that they had never dreamt of 
violating Poynings' law. In England the Lords and the 
Commons submitted to the King an address on the state 
of Ireland. It noted the existence of abuses and the 
mismanagement of Irish al^irs, specifying the recruiting 
of the royal troops nith "Papists, to the great endangering 
and discouragement of the good and loyal Protestant 
sut^ects in that kingdom," and noting the granting of 
protection to Papists, " whereby Protestants are hindered 
from their legal remedies and the course of the law is 
stopped." It contuned objections to the addition made 
in the second article of the civil treaty of Limerick, and 
declared that no grant of forfeited land should be made 
until Parliament had discussed and settled the matter. 
The address lamented that the forfeited estates were let 
at under rates to the manifest lessening of the revenue. 
It noted the lai^e embezzlements of the stores in the 
towns and garrisons of Ireland, and pointed out that the 

' Iriii Ctmmaii ynmali, u. 619-630. 
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soldiers had not been pwd their arrears.* William 
ordered an inquiry into the abuses complained of. 
Sidney had become alarmed by the report of a French . 
invasion in the winter of 1692-93, and he had invited 
Roman Catholics to enlist/ These came "with a 
prodi^ous number of officers, who, without doubt, would 
do mischief when it was in their power." Popular 
clamour won the day, and in January 1693 a warrant 
was issued, dismissing the Roman Catholic officers and 
substituting Protestants. The same month an order went 
forth for the arrest of all secular and r^ular priests. 
Sidney, whose instincts tended towards a more tolerant 
policy, was recalled, and replaced by three Lords Justices — 
Sir Henry Capel, an intolerant Whig, Sir Cyril Wyche, and 
William Duncombe. Eventually the two latter rewgned, 
and Capel, raised to the peerage, became Lord-LJeutenant. 
With his accession to office, in May 1695, those hopes of 
condliation, which under Sidney's regime had preserved a 
precarious existence, were crushed, and Ireland entered 
upon another phase of her chequered history. 

< C.S.P^ Dm^ 1(93, ^-56. Mar. 4, 169]. 

* Klopp, vi. 2at I Homaaa't report, July 17, 169] : •■Tbe Boglith lay cliiin to 
the dominion of the lea, but tlie French pnviteen play tbe mMtet ill irounil at >ea. 
They intercept the Engliah moihaatinen in the DcighMurhood of the nivy lying at Tor 
Bay. The paauge of tbe paclut boat to and bom Holland ia never ufe. The oewa htt 
jolt irrind that afain the packet boat ihie on -l^i!^ h*d ken riddled by the French 
and after taking out the cargo and letten haa been burnt. Conaidering the luperiority 
of the united fleet the Channel might be kept clear and aafe by aii little frintea 
relicTing each other altemitely. Tliia ia not done. Tbe *ea ciptaina lie in the harbour 
and do nolhint" {Hia. MSS. Cam. liv. x. 569). 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE SITUATION IN FRANCE AND IRELAND ON THB EVE 
OF THE PENAL LAWS 

We must ^ain refer to the international position, more 
cspecialljr as it concerned French relations with Ireland, in 
order to understand adequately the policy which came to 
be adopted in Irehmd. For it is essential to note that 
these relations were by no means ended. Louis certunly 
had been foiled ; the slopes of Aughiim had ^tnessed a 
serious set-back to his Imh policy. He had counted on 
a more effective resistance bang offered to William, and, 
having miscalculated, he had to pay the penalty of his 
error. Still, though his failure to appreciate the require- 
ments of the situation, particularly in its naval aspects, 
had seriously impaired the effidency of his western policy, 
it was not by any means abandoned.' 

It is easy for those who prophesy after the event to 
make light of the dangers which were to be apprehended 
from Louis by the English and Irish Governments. True 
enough, the atru^te had been fought, the French had 
gone, and the treaty of Limerick, with its hopes, its 
problems, and its disappointments, lay between the 
battlefield and the Council Board, but those in authority 
remembered Sarsfield's boast at Umerick, that in a short 
time he would return to Ireland at the head of the exiles, 
and they turned their minds to the problems of defence. 
The chief topics in Lord Nottingham's letters are the 
expected invasion fix>m France, and his anxiety about the 
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state of the fortifications in Ireland. The remarks contained 
in " Bishop M.'s (/.;. Moreton's) memorandum " ^ on Con- 
naught, Munster, and Leinster shed much light on this 
topic. Connaught, he thinks, contains more Roman 
Catholics in it than any of the other provinces, and they 
are richer, and generally well disposed to English interests. 
Among them he mendons Mr. Denis Dayly, Ix)rd Dillon 
of Costello, and Lord Baffin. Munster deserves careful 
watching because of its contiguity to France, and because 
many of the fishermen matntiun communications with that 
country. Leinster was no source of weakness, for there 
were enough English in it to quell commouons. Lord 
Talbot drew up a well-considered report on the forts and 
fortresses in Ireland. Dublin he deemed poorly fortified 
for the castle is " all in rubbish by the late fire." If iti 
Munster the three ports of Waterford, Cork, and Kinsale 
were secured, the south of Ireland would be effectively 
protected against the attacks of the enemy. As regards 
Waterford he suggests the erection of rortifications at 
Passage, and at Cork he thinks that booms and block- 
houses ought to be erected across the harbour. Incidentally 
he remarks that Cork is the second city in the kingdom 
as regards population and trade. The importance of 
Kinsale is due to the fact that merchant ships can easily 
victual there. Umerick forms the centre of all the 
western trade. As it would prove too expensive to 
fortify both Irish Town and English Town, a citadel, 
commanding both places, ought to be constructed. In 
bis opinion the importance of Athlone has been exagger- 
ated, and he recommends that horse and dragoons should 
be quartered there. Though Galway is the chief port of 
Connaught it is a place of decaying trade by reason of the 
bad roads. The country there is wild and barbarous, 
and the creeks are filled with pirates and smugglers. He 
considers Galway should be strengthened by enlarging the 
upper citadel and building one small redoubt on the green 
hill and another upon Mutton Island. Charlemont is not 
a place of great importance. Culmore must be fortified 

' C.S.r^ Dkk^ i^i-9it 55-56 i SJ"^ IrtU»d, 3SJ, No. 104. 
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as it is the only stronghold in the hx north. Belfast is 
" rich numerous, but not well affected " ; this is serious, 
for it ranks as the third place of trade in the kingdom. 
The cost of fortifying Limerick and Galway, Carrick- 
fei^us and Belfast, was ^^70,000, j^zo.ooo, £12,000, and 
j^2o,ooo respectively, but these sums did not seem so 
vast to Lord Talbot as they did to his brother peer, Lord 
Sidney.^ 

The distressful state of the country, observed by Lord 
Talbot, b noticeable in many directions. Derry and 
limerick had suffered cruelly during the sieges, and the 
inhabitants had become too impoverished to rebuild or 
repwr their proper^.* A pcdrion of the Provost, Fellows, 
and Scholars of Trinity College, Dublin, proves how much 
hardship that ancient foundation had endured.' For three 
years they had not been able to pay sixty per cent of the 
Crown and quit-rents reserved on thwr lands. Their 
estates lying in Kerry and Ulster would be slow in 
recovering from the waste of the war. The Queen was 
so moved by the tale of universal want and misery she 
heard that she allowed cattle to be imported into Ireland 
from England duty free for one year.* She remitted 
what was due the last Lady Day in the matter of quit- 
rents and the hearth-tax, and a royal warrant confirmed 
this timely conces»on.' Food became so much increased 
in price that William augmented the pay of each trooper 
by fourpence a day, and that of the root-soldier by two- 
pence a day, because " all manner of provisions and neces- 
saries are much dearer there {i.e. in Dublin), and it would 
be impossible for the men to sub»st upon the present pay." 

There were only twelve ships on the Irish station 
commanded by Sir Cloudedey Shovel whose &Ag was 

I CS.P, Dtm^ i6qi-9a. 7i'74i S.F., Dam^ King Williim'i Chcu, ii. Ho, ii. 

■ CSJ'^Dam^ 1691-91, 159. 161, Mu. 1; H.O. Lettet Book (SecreUry*)),!, jS^ i 
SJ>^ Ir^amJ, Kinf'i tetter Book, 1. 196 ; CS.P., Dcol, 1691-91, 400-401, Aug. 9, 1691 ; 
4o;.404, Aug. it, 1691 f SJ*., D»m„ Petition Eatiy Book, i, 363.j65. 

■ CJ.P^Dam^ 1691-91, Feb. 2, ii9Z, 121-112; S.P^ Dim., Pttittca EolryBook, 1, 
*31- 

* CSS., Dsm., i691-91,Mir. 19,1692, lS6( H.O. Letter Book (Secretir/i), I, 39I. 
' CS.P, Dm., 1691-92, Apr. jo, 1692, 261 } H.O. Letter Book (Secrettry't), 2, 
443 ; CS.P., 1691-91, June 24, 1692, 33? i SJ", Signet Office, II, 480. 

■ C&i*., Dam., 1691-92, Mir. ], 1691, t66 ; H.O. Letter Book, 3, 109. 
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hoisted in the Monk} William received secret infcM-mation 
that the French were planning a descent upon G>rk and 
Kinsale, and he advised the sending of vessels to Brest 
to gain intelligence of the preparations the French were 
making.' Warrants were immediately issued for spending 
ax thousand pounds upon the absolutely necessary 
fortifications of Cork and Kinsale.' Sidney was so anxious 
that he purposed vi^ting in person the fortified towns 
along the sea-coast. Fresh troops were ordered to Ireland, 
and all officers on furlough in England were commanded 
to return forthwith.* William, fearing that the old 
Jacobite troops might be disaffected, gave permission for 
a regiment not more than fourteen hundred strong to be 
raised for the Emperor's service. Leopold I. was quite 
willing to receive the proposed Irish brigade into his pay, 
and William agreed that five hundrecT additional men 
might enlist.' For some obscure reason the troops never 
suled. When the danger of the French invasion was felt 
afi^sh, William was anxious to allow them to enter the 
Venetian service. "The late officers could not be provided 
for in England and may be tempted on any occasion to 
act against their Majesties here {f.e. in England) or in 
Ireland." 

Detuls of the movements of the French navy kept 
alive strong apprehensions of an invasion of Ireland in 
1693. Captain Fletcher reported to Sidney on the 12th 
of June that he had espied five French cruisers in Dublin 
Bay : eleven French privateers were looking out for the 
ships coming from the Chester Fair." Five sail were 
therefore onlered to cruise about the Irish Channel.^ 
Four hostile vessels of superior strength appeared off 
Carrickfergus. The West Indian merchants feared that 



* CSr^Dam^ 1691-91, Dec 14, 1691, 514; fj*^ Dm., SigDct Office, 11, 546. 

* CSJ'^Dtm., 1691.92, Nov. I&, 1691, Jiii S-P^IrilanJ, King*! Letter Boob, i, 
4411 C.SJ>.,DHii.,li9t.91, Dec.i], i69i,;]2) H.O. Letter Book (SecreUty'O.Zi 59^- 

* CJS.F^Dcm^ 1691-91, Jm. 9, 1691, 91, Ij6j SJ*., Inland, Kia^t Letter Book, 
1, iSi, 195. 

* CSJt Di-i., 1693. June I*, I77-I7!( June 1+, 191-193. 

' C£S^ Dtm^ 169J, Jane 16, iSj ; S.F^ IriUMJ, King'* Letter Book, i, 467. 
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the cruisers of the enemy might endanger the safety of the 
considerable number of ships sailing from Jamaica.' Two 
frigates were ordered to stand out to sea immediately and 
cruise off* Cape Clear, and, having awaited their arrival 
there, to convoy them safe into Kinsale. Apart from 
commercial reasons, the Lords Justices were anxious to 
secure these privateers, for they carried between Ireland 
and France men disaflected to the Government, who 
corresponded with the King's enemies.* On the 19th of 
October 1693 the Lords Justices issued a miniature 
Berlin decree, forbidding the carriage of corn or other 
provisions to or from France.' All shif)3 laden wiA grwn 
must be provided with a convoy. As the country was 
just beginning to revive after its heavy losses, Captd saw 
that a general prohibition of trade would be " a second 
ruin" to both tenant and landlord.* The Irish had 
pretended that these exports were for a friendly country 
like Spun till the de\nce of false entries and certificates 
had been exposed.' When the French privateers sur- 
prised English ships — and they frequently did so — they 
not only ruined the exporters, but they also supplied the 
enemy, then in want and neces^ty.' 

On the 4th of November 1693 the Lords Justices, 
among other things, asked Lord Nottingham to appoint 
such a number of ships as should be necessary to guard the 
coast of Ireland, and b^ged that the fortifications and 
garrisons, especially Kinsale, should be with all convenient 
expedition placed in a position of effective defence.' The 
four men-of-war allowed for the protection of the whole 
kingdom were certainly too few.® Nine at least were 
required if the trade in com between Ireland and France 
was to be effectually prevented. There was no free trade 
in the seventeenth century. It is obvious that if sufficient 

' CS.P^ Dom^ 1695, Oct. 3, JJI-JS* i H.O, Admiralty Entiy Bctok, t, 76, 

* C.S.P^ Dim., 1691, Oct. 14, J64, 

> CSJ', Dan., i6<|}, 370 i 5J% Dam., ProdiiiiBtion, 6, 98. 
' CSJ"; Dim., 1693, Oct. 21, 371.J7I. 

* CSJ'^Dem., I&9], i;i, 391, jgj.fiS} S.F., Irrland, Kiii|'i Letter Book, 1,471. 
■ CSJ", Dem., 1694-9S, Oct- »S. 1694. 3JO- 

' C.S.P., Dam., 1693, 390-391 i S.P, Ir^md, 355, No. 117, 
' CSJ"., Dm^ 169}, Ndt. 18, 413-41$. 
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convoys were not provided trade would be grievously 
hampered by these war regulations; in fact, the pro- 
clamation of the 19th of October 1693 might then amount 
to a total prohibition of the exportation of corn.' 

In the account of the victualling of the fleet we read 
interesting information as to the level of prices in those 
days. We glean that on the 30th of September 1693 the 
price of beef and pork in Ireland is litde more than half 
what it b in England, though English beef is better and 
can be more cert^nly cured. Butter is also lower in value, 
though this is enhanced by the dangers of carriage. At 
the three great southern ports wheat is 13s. to 14s. a 
barret, and in Dublin the price ranges from 13s. to 17s. 
The price of oats at the same three ports and at Dublin is 
4s. 6d. to 53., thoi^h at Carrickfei^us it is only 3s. 6d. 
A small amount of beef costs 12s. to 13s. per carcase, and 
hogs, weighing from 130 to 150 pounds, sold for 14s. 
and 1 5s. per carcase ; for this beef and pork not much 
Spanish salt can be procured.* 

Ireland was feeling in many directions the effects of 
the Nine Years' War that was to end with the peace of 
Ryswick. The constant rwsing of troops for William's 
foreign campaign proved a heavy burden on the country, 
and left it but poorly defended. Galway, Limerick, Ross 
Castle, Cork, Kinsale, and Dublin all demanded garrisons 
as urgently as William demanded troops for the Continent.' 
Yet Wyche and Duncombe — for Capel was ill — sent to 
his assistance in Flanders five regiments of infantry and 
one of dragoons. The low state of the revenue — there 
was a deficit of ;£ 165,356 — rendered it impossible for the 
Lords Justices to furnish ready money for these soldiers.* 
Brigadier Stewart was two years in arrear with his own 
pay ; the undertakers for clothing the army had been 
unpud for months. Lord Inchiquin urged on the 8th of 
March 1694 the necessity of fortifying Kinsale at once, 
but the Lords Justices could scarcely pay the troops and 
there was no money to spare for the defence of the south. 
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In a letter to Sir J. Trenchard they state the need for 
properly equipped forts : *' There is a den of Tories who 
molest the country round about (Bantry) ; here the Popish 
natives harbour them, and corresponding with the French 
privateers, betray to them merchant ships, so that witlun 
these two years above twenty ships have been taken from 
thence by the privateers. The wisdom of former times 
built a fort in this place, by which that wild and rebellious 
country was kept in awe by a small garrison. And the 
Irish when it came into their hands in 1698 * demolished 
it, that it might be no longer a bridle upon them. The 
rebuilding of this fort nearer to the sea than it was will 
secure those ships which shelter there, prevent this corre- 
spondence with France, unkennell those thieves that from 
hence do so much mischief, and every year save more 
than the whole charge will come to." ' 

Tlie old complaints of the depredations committed by 
the French cruisers continued to be made, and with much 
reason. On the 18th of July 1694, even their Majesties' 
ship, the Scarborough^ commanded by Captain Killing- 
worth, was taken oiF Tory Island by two French ships, 
one of 400 and the other of 26 guns.* Rumours were 
current that seven French men-of-war had been seen 
on the northern coast. The merchants of Dublin came 
in a body to acquaint the Lords Justices with the 
damage they were continually suffering from the French 
frigates. In 1693 thirty-two ships had sailed to the 
West Indies, and twenty-eight of these had been captured 
by the French. On the 20th of July the Dogger packet 
boat with three packets on board had been uken by a 
French privateer. The merchants admitted that the 
Talbot was cruising about the coast, but they added 
that she was so great "a slug" that she would be able 
to render little protection. The French vessels swarmed 
so thictdy along the southern coast that at least another 
man-of-war was required for protection. A Bill was 
passed for the purpose of encouraging Irish privateers, 

' Thii dite » obvioualy wrong. Pouibly ititt ii meant. 

' C.SJ'^ Dom^ 1694-9;, April lo, 1694, p. 94. 

* CSS., Dm^ 1694.95, »J6-1J7- 
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but the encouragement did not prove sufficient.' Exces- 
sive precautions were taken to ensure that no private 
French trade should be carried on, and that no embezzle- 
ment should be made of what were bona jide captures. 
In order to comply with these regulations the captors 
were obliged to tuing the prize to some convenient port, 
and place it in possession of the officer of the prize court. 
The seaman's experience of the prize court in the 
eighteenth century was exactly the same as his predecessor's 
experience in the seventeenth. " Suppose a captor take a 
tun of French wine (and so it is in foreign sugars and 
tobacco) worth ;^44, and ^^23 of this be piud his Majesty 
in customs, the tenth of the reminder to the Admiralty, 
a third of the reminder to the Chest at Chatham, a third 
to the captor and his crew, and the last third, which is 
under jf 7, to the Prize Offira, out of which the charges 
of that commission are defrayed, and the overplus paid 
to the King ; out of that {^^ prize, under ^f 7 comes to 
the Prize Office ! " ' Not only the merchants but also the 
landowners awaited with much impatience the relaxation 
of the prohitntion upon the export of corn.* They 
desired the privil^e of sending corn abroad to any 
country of the allies. The Lords Justices ui^ed thdr 
claim when writing to Sir J. Trenchard, using Quesnay's 
ai^ument of " pauvres paysans, pauvre royaume ; pauvre 
royaume, pauvre roi."* "It would," they pointwi out, 
" be a great satisfaction to all people of this Kingdom by 
letting loose their trade and opening a way to bring some 
money hither which is grown exceeding scarce and would 
increase the revenue by the customs."' On the 25th of 
December 1694 the Duke of Shrewsbury wanted to know 
from what ports of the kingdom corn might be most 
readily exported, so that the French might not be supplied 
therewith ; and from what ports It might be necessary to 
secure a convoy and when the ships would be ready to 

' C.S.f.,D<m., J694-9S. V>-YJ*- 

« CJ,P, Ihm^ i6»4-95. J7'- ' C^^^ Dim., i694-95> 346' 

* Thi» i* the motto of Quanay'a Tatlm* iccnomijye ova im ixfliMi'm, « Emriur 
Mi ttomnda Ttftlit d. Smtlj (l7SS)- 
' S.P^ Irttaad, Jj6, No. ji. 
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sail.' On the 13th of April 1695 the Lords Justices 
received news, unwelcome to them though welcome to 
England.* Captain Holmes of the Pearl had captured 
a French privateer, and some prisoners informed him that 
their grand fleet was not going to set out that year. They 
would, however, have many cruisers abroad, of much 
greater force than in former years. These would sail in 
couples and would far exceed the strength of the guard- 
ships upon the Irish coast, for none of the latter carried 
more than thirty guns. Naturally the Lords Justices- 
petitioned the Duke of Shrewsbury to send ships of 
greater size and sufficiency. They especially asked for 
two fourth-rate ships, " which are good sailors." The 
need for this qualification was pressing, as the tobacco 
ships were coming earlier home than usual from the- 
West Indies. Moreover, in 1693 and 1694 many of 
these vessels had been taken " to the great loss or the 
King's customs as well as to the impoverishment of the 
merchants." Of the four ships guarding the Irish coasts 
two, the Do/pkin and the Pearl, were ordered to be on 
the look-out for the West Indian fleet, the Shoreham was 
convoying some merchants to Milford Haven, and the 
fourth, the Dover, was being repjured at Kinsale.* 

M. Dubourdieu had some time previously pressed the 
Duke of Shrewsbury to ask WilUam to retaliate upon 
France for these naval attacks by promoting civil discord 
in France.* The Huguenots had suffered many wrongs^ 
and they could easily be stirred up. Dauphiny and 
Languedoc are, he points out, their strongholds. There 
would be Ittde difficulty in throwing — and they ought to 
be refugees — three or four thousand men into the former 

* CS.P^ Dam^ iG94-9S> 3^ > S.F^ IrtUmJ, King'i Letter Book, i, 16. 
" C^.P^ Dem^ l^4-95i ?■ 424-4>S t SJ"^ Irttimi, 357, No. iS. 

* S-P, IrdmJ. 357, No. 1!, 

* Cf. C.S.P-, Dom^ 1689-90, p. 119: "Tbe inhalHtinti ire men of dnetminatioD, 
and Hnce the TevoalioD . . . the ttoapi haire never veaturcd to nuke in ittick upon 
the imligioiu iratmbUei. The number of men capable of beating arnu . . . a -nrf 
large, and a ritiag id any one part of the Cevennea would quickly ipread. Toi f^oer* 
■hoald be lent b( way of Switierland ) 50,009 or 100,000 linn thoBid alu be >enl. . . . 
The Elector of Braadenburgh might be aiked to allow the refugee officer*, now ia hia 
•ervice, to go to Holland or Bagland, in order to their rctam to France, where they can 
be of mott uie. A deuent on the coatt of the Mediterranean would greatly auitt the- 
ioaurrecCion. Order* may be lent to Zurich to Moni. ie Coovcnant." Ibid. 517. 
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through the Pays de Vaux and Gex and the passes of 
Savoy and La Bresse.' The game was a tempting one to 
William. Was it not the move that Louis had employed 
agunst him f Had he not now an indirect chance of 
checkmating the king ? This form of counter-attack was 
considered but not carried out. William was playing for 
far too high a stake to allow himself to be diverted by 
what was, after all, only a nde issue. 

Though we have little manuscript information for the 
remaining years of the Nine Years' War, yet we are 
certain that the French privateers continued to commit 
depredations, and we are equally certain that the Lords 
Justices continued to implore the Admiralty to fiirnish 
them with cruisers to guard the coasts and harbours of 
Ireland. It is difficult to form an estimate of the precise 
value of these oversea operations of Louis. A somewhat 
parallel case in the fbllomng century will best illustrate 
the difficulty.' The elder Pitt in the Seven Years' War 
employed a policy similar to that of Louis in the Nine 
Years' War. Henry Fox at the time described these 
enterprises as using guineas to break windows. Macaulay 
considers these coastal attacks to have been costly and 
absurd. Mr. J. W. Fortescue declares that they were a 
blot on Pitt's fame, while Mr. McDowall describes them 
as a costly mistake. Captain Mahan finds it difficult to 
believe that they eiFected much. Mr. W. D. Green 
thinks that the expeditions were never very damaging 
to the French. Frederick the Great, however, certainly 
recommended them at various times. Mr. Frederick 
Harrison declares that the expeditions made the Continent 
fee^ the ascendancy of Britain at sea, and ut^es that they 
should bejudged as part of the general scheme of Pitt's 
policy. Finally, Mr, J. S, Corbett attributes great im- 
portance to them, suggests that some of them diverted 
lai^ forces from the Continent, and declares that it is in 

> On Gei tee Arrai Jm Cmml J'EiutJu i6 Jawmr i66i ptrtatt pbainn r^lr- 
■en nr la atrtfriut da rJipmaaira dm iaillup Je Gix( Jtrrol tmmdklein dm 
Cmuil J'Sitai, dn aj Aaai t66t, far lijutl St Majnii JicUrt qmt ttdii Jt Naam n'a 
fin « baillure dt Cm. 

* Dr. MalialTj maka the iatcTatiiig lugguiion that the lignal cut ii Lord CochruM 
OD the French cout, ud he dwelli on Nspoleon'i iniiny abaul hit doLngi. 
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the capture of Belleisle that we find the real exemplifica- 
tion of Fitt's original policy. 

Some of these opinions may be disregarded, but still 
it is perplexing to find two experts like Mr. Fortescue 
and Mr. Corbett arrayed on opposite sides. When we 
consider the secret and parallel instructions issued by 
George II. to Sir E Hawke and Sir J. Mordaunt on the 
5th of August 1757, much of our difficulty disappears. 
The object of these orders was " to cause a diversion and 
engage the enemy to employ in his own defence a con- 
siderable part of^ his forces ; to disturb and shake the 
credit of his public loans ; to impiur the strength and 
resources of his navy, and to disconcert and in part frus- 
trate his dangerous and extensive operations of war." 
The commanders were ordered to co-operate in attempt- 
ing a descent at or near Rochefort, to attack and force 
the place, and to burn and destroy to the utmost of 
thdr power ail docks, magazines, arsenals, and shipping. 
Whether the plan succeeded or l^ed, the commanders 
were then to attack Port TOrient and Bordeaux, or any 
other places on the homeward voyage as far as Havre, in 
order to carry and spread with as much rapidity as may 
be a warm alarm along the maritime provinces of France. 
At Rochefort in September 1757 ; at St. Malo in June 
1758; at Cherbourg, August 1758; and at Belleisle, 
April 1761, the coastal attack was tried and tt proved tn 
port efficacious, though not to the extent Ktt anticipated. 
The first expedidon spread alarm, and the last achieved a 
diplomatic success, while the other two did not repay 
their cost. The net result then is that we cannot approve 
or condemn these operations as a whole. They form part 
of a ' Ui^e scheme, and their influents is therefore all the 
more difficult to estimate. 

If for the instructions of George II. to Hawke and 
Mordaunt before Rochefort we substitute the instructions 
of Louis to his captains, we have a tolerably accurate 
account of his aims. Although it must be admitted that 
t he privateering expediti ons sent out h j_ Tk)m& du Kng 
diese years were not supported by land forces as were Hw 
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corresponding operations during the Seven Years' War, 
yet a careful study of the confidential papers of the time 
show chat he achieved a certain measure of success. Louis 
h ampered the operations o f William abroad, he lowered his 
rev enue at home,^ he impaired the effective strength of 
his navy, and he distracted his attention by his descents 
upon Ireland. Tf Louis had understood me importance 
of the control of the sea, how much more he might have 
done I But now as ever, it was the east that held him 
in thrall. La Hc^e had put an end to many of his 
dreams. Tyrconnel in Ireland and Frontenac in Canada 
tried hard to turn the gaze of Louis westward past his 
own shore, but they failed. From the time of the Irish 
embassy against Tyrconnel, Louis had bec ome somewhat 
suspicious of the Irish and their aims. He did not fe^J 
sure of them, and he did not extend t n them the stipporf 
he^otherwise felt inclined to give them. With James he 
had sent an insufficient army and an utterly, inadequate 
navy, now he sent an insufficient navy and no army at alL 
The change in policy was inevitable after La Hc^e, 
nevertheless it proved fatal in its effects on Louis's designs. 
It is hard to believe that his cruisers had much direct 
influence on the course of the Nine Years* War. There 
had been chances — before La Hogue — of conjoint opera- 
tions against William in Ireland ; but the day for these 
operations had passed away. The coast of Ireland had 
been thrown into a state of alarm and William's advisers 
harassed by these operations, but beyond this little had 
been accomplished. 

When M. Dubourdieu deured that ships and troops 
should co-operate in order to promote civil discord in the 
country to which he had at one time belonged, the reader 
is forcibly reminded that the French descents kept alive 
such discord in Ireland. Lord Capel, Sir Cyril Wyche, 
and William Duncombe found a strong tide of Jacobite 
feeling running throughout the country and perceived 
much lawlessness to restrain. Orders came from England 
for the strict suppression of the rapparees and the three 
rulers endeavoured to carry them out. In imitadon of 
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what had been done by other chief governors, they issued, 
on the 27th of August 1694, a proclamation for commit- 
ting the priest of the parish where the rapparees were last 
** out upon their keeping," also their relations and other 
harbourers and abettors.* This somewhat drastic measure 
was to continue until all the Tories or rapparees had been 
captured or lulled. The militia was specially charged 
with the duty of arresting the offenders, and commissions 
of Oyer and Terminer were issued for their immediate 
trial But small detachments of men could not quiet the 
disturbed tracts ; in County Cork, for example, three 
zealous magistrates complained that the mountains were 
so extensive, the fastnesses so strong, and the whole 
countryside — grentry, commonalty, and clei^ — so much 
th«r abettors that the militia completely failed to reduce 
them. ** But after all, as there ever have been, so we fear 
there always will be Tories in several parts of this King- 
dom. It is not to be wondered at that, after a war 
wheran many have been totally undone, and others fear 
being draped into prison and languishing there, for debt 
or causes of action arisen during the war, many have 
gottet^a loose way of livit^ and cannot betake themselves 
to a laborious, honest culing ; some perhaps receive 
private encouragement from a&oad or concealed enemies 
at home still to alarm the Government, and the country 
being so ill planted, there are more of this sort of rogue 
now than at other times." ' Dermot Leary, one of the 
rapparee leaders, was specially prominent. He had a band 
of some thirty or forty under him, but in France he was 
looked upon as a considerable chief and the number of 
his men exaggerated to four or five thousand. On the 
loth of December 1694 a proclamation was issued in 
Dublin offering a rewanl for the apprehension, dead or 
alive, of a number of rebels who had fled to the moun- 
tains — Leary and his followers in County Cork, Edmond 
Ryan and his followers in County Tipperary, Daniel 
Conway and his followers from County Kilkenny, and 
Patrick Malleaghill of Queen's County, Murragh Mac- 

1 CSJ., D«L, 1694-95, a76-i7S. ■ SJ^ Iribud, 156, No. 45. 
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Sweeny and his followers from County Donegal, Bryan 
MacHugh and his followers from County Cavan, Connor 
MacGuire and his followers from County Fermanagh, 
Keadagh MacManus and his followers from County 
Roscommon, Cormuck Morley of County Antrim, H. 
Waldron and his followers from County Mayo, and Owen 
Oar MacKevet and his followers from County Louth were 
enumerated.' It is evident from the names of the counties 
that the Tories had extended their operations over laige 
tracts of the country. 

In February 1695 proposals were made to impose a 
double tax upon the Irish who would not take the oath 
and subscribe the declaration. On the i6th of March 
1695 the Lord-Deputy and Council of Ireland discovered 
a fresh conspiracy of the Pa{nstSj and accordingly they 
renewed their determination to muntain and defend King 
William and his Government according to the late Suc- 
cession Act.* In consequence of these troubles many 
Jacobites had been att^nted and outlawed, and their lands 
never lacked Williamite cldmants. On the 17th of 
January 1 694 the Lords Justices had been commanded to 
prepare a new commission for the con^deration of the 
forfeited lands. It was proposed to nuse a million to- 
wards the expense of the Nine Years' War on the security 
of the forfeitures.* Some Jacobites pleaded that they had 
lived peaceably since the battie of the Boyne, and occa- 
sionally their outlawries were reversed In the case of the 
Brenans a curious side-light is shed on the insecurity of 
the title to real property. The case was proceeding in 
1695 and much hinged upon the ownership in 1635, but 
the proprietor then could not ^ ascertwned.* 

Of course in the days of comparative qutet after the 
troubles of the war the influence of the Roman Catholic 
clergy naturally counted a great deal in Ireland. In 1691 
" Bishop M.'s (i.f . Moreton's) memorandum " had su^csted 
that the leaders of that Church might be usefully engaged 

' CS.P^ D<m^ 1694-95, D«. 10, 1694, 3S3-JS4. 

* C.SJ"., Dam„ 1694-95, 405 ; W, Irilmid, 357, No. II. 

• C.S.F^ Dam^ <694-95> )^ > SJ*, Dem^ Williim «nd Miry, 6, N^. 15. 
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in counselling their flocks to submit to the new authority.* 
" If there were any of the Romish bishops ndw in Ireland," 
he remarks, " one of them salaried in each province with 
a pension of j^ioo per annum, (it) would be a good means 
to gain intelligence, and keep the rest of the clet^ in 
order ; but I know of none now in the Kingdom. But 
instead of them, the secular clei^y and head (?) superiors 
from among themselves to inspect over the rest. ' In 
defeult of bishops, he mentions two capable Dublin priests, 
Father Murphy and Father Burne ; though these were 
men of parts and education he suggests merely ^50 per 
annum as a liberal allowance for each of them. There 
were not many regular clergy, and most of them were quite 
poor. He suggests there are precedents for sending them 
away, and his reason is significant. "They depend more 
immediately on the Pope s authority, and are supported 
by it against their bishops." * Besides, they are more 
irreconcilable to William than the secular priests, for 
"whenever there is any commolion, they are not only 
privy to it, but foment it."* The Bishop shrewdly 
remarks that much mischief is done by arresting Roman 
Catholics on mere suspidon, for they come to loathe the 
present Government. Moreover, Protestants employ this 
promiscuous seizing of men in order to take revenge for 
past injuries, or to g^n money or lands. In a memorandum 
of the grievances of Ireland, drawn up in 1691, the un- 
known author disagrees with Bishop Moreton, for he 
wants to banish the seculars and to allow the regulars to 
remain.* He holds that the secular clergy are turbulent, 
ambitious, and moreover they send to the see of Rome 
some ^240,000 sterling each year. In addition to these 
drawbaclu they cultivate among their people, he says, 
rancour and hatred against the Protestants. He desires 
the exclusion of Papist lawyers, attorneys, and officers 
from the courts of justice, because they will not take the 
oath of fidelity. 

The memorandum of Bishop Moreton of Kildare 
and that of the unknown writer point unmistakably 

' C.B.P., Dtm^ 1691-91, S5-s6. • Ilad. $6. • IIU. 67-70. 
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to the conclusion that the allegiance Roman Catholics 
owed the Pope proved a determining cause of the 
strong attempts made to keep them m political sub- 
jection. No doubt the colonists wanted to seize the 
estates of these unfortunate men, but the correspondence 
of their governors demonstrates that purely religious 
motives played little or no part in the repres^ve policy 
now inai^rated. They dreaded the power of the Pope, 
for they percnved its might in the sword and pike of the 
Irishman fighting the Englishman on the Continent. 
Sarsfield's boast of his future return — not alone — to lus 
native land was not lighdy forgotten. Had they not 
proof that this was no empty boast in the correspondentx 
they were continually intercepting ? They saw letters 
from time to time, containing details of the descent that 
Louis was to make shordy upon their coasts, and they 
might well dread the landing of a French army protected 
by a French navy. The French monarch was the trusted 
ally of these men, the French monarch was a Roman 
Catholic, therefore by an easy process of reasoning every 
Roman Catholic was their political enemy. The reign of 
Charles II. had ended but some ^ years before, and they 
vividly recollected that England had then been a captive 
dragged behind the triumphal chariot of Louis. They 
remembered that early in that reign, in 1662, the Nuncio 
at Brussels, De Vecchiis, had declared that a proposed 
address by the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, stating 
thdr loyalty to the new sovereign, was a violation of the 
Roman Catholic faith.' Cardinal Barberini and Cardinal 
Rospigltosi concurred in this condemnation.* In 1646 
Cardinal Pamphili, the Pope's Secretary of State, had 
written to Rinuccini : *' The Holy See never can by any 
positive act approve of the civil allegiance of Catholic 
subjects to a heretical prince. ... It had been the 
constant and uninterrupted practice of the Holy See 
never to allow its ministers to make or consent to any 
public edict of Catholic subjects for the defence of the 
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crown and person of a heretical prince." ' The treatment 
too of the Huguenots convinced them that a war of 
extermination was to be waged against Protestants every- 
where. Hence a Palatine, a Huguenot, a Protestant, 
wherever he lived, was a friend, and a Roman Catholic 
must inevitably be an enemy. 

The dominant feeling of those days was that the 
gravest heresy of the Roman Catholic Church was the 
claim it put forth on behalf of the Papacy to hold a 
political supremacy over all princes and potentates. Its 
erroneous doctrines, its corrupt practices, were but as 
dust in the balance compared with its claim to use the 
deposing power. If the reader scans any pamphlet in 
defence or royal rights in the seventeenth century, he is 
sure, before he turns over many leaves, to see a reference 
to the Pope or his supporter, the great Cardinal Bellarmine. 
The generation that revolteid agamst the rule of James in 
England had been trained to look upon the Pope as the 
headof an alien jurisdiction menacing the real independence 
of the country. There was, moreover, ample opportunity 
for men to hear such views. The 30th of January and 
the 5th of November were to the clergy suitable occasions 
for inveighing against Papal interference in the life of the 
State. Was not the martyrdom of Charles, of blessed 
memory, they asked, the work of the Jesuits? With a 
strange sense of logic they went on to ask : Was not 
Papal interference men agunst the laws and liberties of 
this realm of England ? Turn to the sermon preached 
before Charles on the 30th of January 168$. "Is the 
greatest mi^overnment," Dr. Turner gravely asks, 
" sufficient pretence for any Pope or consistory on earth 
to depose a sovereign power?" We may smile at the 
reasoning, or rather at the want of reasoning, but his hearers 
believed implicitly in the perfect relevancy of the argument. 
Sober political philosophers dreaded the power of Rome 
almost as much as did the people. Filmer opens his Patri~ 
archa with an elaborate attack on Bellarmine's position. It 
has been said that James lost his throne because he beUeved 

> Carte'i, OimaiAt, i. 578. 
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in the Hobbeian conception of sovereignty, yet he might 
have pondered with advantage over the whole book of 
The Leviathatiy which treats of the Kingdom of Darkness, 
signifying thereby the Roman Catholic Church. His 
friendship with the Jesuits might not, perhaps, have been 
so strong had he realised that his subjects believed that 
the Order of Jesus deliberately weakened the bonds of 
allegiance, and taught that a nation might resist and 
depose its sovereign. The Stuarts had oeen ever un- 
fortunate in their friends, and a more unfortunate friend 
than Father Petre James could not have chosen. The 
fallen monarch found to lus cost that the English practised 
two articles of belief in the Jesuit political creed, for they 
deposed him and persecuted Roman Catholicism msunly 
because of the political dangers apprehended from its 
members. 

It was not to be borne by an Englishman that a 
Church should eidst as a political body, claimit^ universal 
empire, and' dissolving the bonds of national all^iance. 
He applied two parts of the famous sneer of Volture 
against it, for he ^rmed that its holiness was at all events 
doubtful, and that it could by no means pretend to be an 
empire. Not for nothing had he imbibed the temper of 
Henry II. He saw the spirit of Thomas Becket in the 
followers of Ignatius Loyola, for no men defended the 
political power of the Papacy more ably than the Jesuits. 
"The hatred of the English at that time to the Pope, 
however intense it was, was directed," according to Klopp, 
" not against the Pope as such, but ag^nst a comiection 
of ideas, France and Popery, or Popery and arbitrary 
power. The political ingredient of this hatred was 
stronger than the religious ; it was the essential kernel." * 
Andrewes and Bramhall, Taylor and Jackson, denounced 
in thor puljuts what they believed to be the evils and 
dishonesty of Jesuitry, but it was not from a doctrinal 
standpoint. No English Pascal declaims against their 
casuistry as does every line of the Provincial Letters. 
But they set Jesuits out as objects of public scorn as- 

■ Vol. Tiii. p. 4lt. 
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traitors i^tist the nation, seeking to hamper its fi-ee life. 
Filmer, in the prefaa to The Anarchy of a Mixed 
Monarchy^ informs us that "the main, and indeed the 
only, point of Popery is the aUenating and withdramng 
of subjects from their obedience to thur Prince." Hickes 
points out that " Popery having apparently corrupted the 
Gospel in the doctrines of obedience, and submission, and 
the divine authority of the supreme power, especially of 
kings ; they cannot be sound and or^odox Protestants, 
who hold the very same destructive principles to regal 
Government, by which the I^jMSts l«ive corrupted the 
Gospel in these points. No, they are not sound and 
orthodox Protestants, but Protestants popularly afi^ed, 
Papists under a Protestant dress, wolves in sheeps' clothing, 
rebellious and satanical spirits transformed into angels of 
light." ' The evidence is cumulative in showing it to be 
the common conviction that since Popery involved a 
belief in the deposing power it was necessarily a disloyal 
doctrine. It is highly essential to understand this point 
of view, for it gave rise to the Penal Laws ; and unless 
we grasp it, these laws appear as an absolutely tyrannical 
code, having no other ground than religious bigotry pure 
and umple, whereas, in fact, mere theological antipathies 
were of little effect as compared with politi^ apprehen^ons 
in producing the severities of the penal code. That its 
motive was mainly political even a cursory survey of the 
tracts and pamphleu, letters and state papers, of the time 
prove. Read Duport's sermon on the 5th of November. 
" I will not say (though it has been said) the Romanists* 
faith is faction, and their religion rebellion ; but this I 
must say, that they teach and broach such doctrines as arc 
very scandaloiw to Christian religion, and very dangerous 
and destructive to Kingdoms and States ; as having a direct 
and natural tendency to sedition, rebellion, and treason. 
... I do not, I will not, say all our Romanists are 
inclined to rebel ; I doubt not but there are many 

' Hicko, •ermoti on Jan. jo, 16S-. In uiolher aermoD he dcMribo Jduitt it 
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faithful and loyal subjects among 'em ; but this I must 
say. As long as they own a foreign Jurisdiction, either 
spiritual or temporal, which they must do if they are 
thorough-paced ; and so long as the Pope usurps the power 
to depose and dispose, to depose Kings and to dispose of 
their Kingdoms, and to absolve subjects from their oaths 
of supremacy and allegiance ; so long the Roman religion 
must needs have a natural tendency to disloyalty ; and 
therefore, if Papists be good subjects, no thanks to their 
Popery ; and I fear, 'twill be hard for 'em to be good 
Catholics at Rome, and good subjects at home ; for if they 
be so, it must be only aurante bene placUo, as long as the 
Pope is well pleased, but if once he be angry with Kings 
and call 'em heretics, then have at 'em ^wlers, let 'em 
look to themselves." Even Leslie writes : " The deposing 
doctrine and placing the power in the people is but the 
spittle of the Jesuits which our Whigs and I^ssenters have 
picked up."' He also declares, "Your mobs are all 
papists, they are for the deposing power, which is perfect 
popery." ' In The Common Interest of King and People 
we read that " Papal supremacy divests the prince of his 
absolute sovereignty, of his l^islative power, and renders 
monarchy insecure of possession or succession, by bereaving 
it of the guard of the laws, of the strength of alliances, of 
the fidelity of their people. Papal supremacy (is) de- 
structive of the people's liberty and property." ' In that 
age uniformity in politics went hand in hand with uni- 
formity in rdigion, for religion, as Louis and James 
showed, wore then a distinctly political complexion. " No 
king," wrote Jackson in a weighty treatise, " or prince by 
their {i.e. Roman Catholic) doctrine can truly be accounted 
a free nun or denizen in the State wherein he lives, seeing 
no king can have so much as a voice or a suffr^e in 
making those ecclesiastical canons, unto which he, his 
people, all his laws temporal and spiritual are subordinate 
and subject. For no man could think him to be a free- 
man in any corporation, that has no voice in making the 

Tht Wilfttriffid ifU, SitfiirJ-i Cltthmf, *. 
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temporal laws by which he is to be governed, or at least 
in choosing such of them as have interest in the making of 
Public laws."* Toleration of the Roman Catholic religion 
was, he deemed, inconsistent with the safety of a Protestant 
state. The connection between such a creed and its 
efiects upon life are indicated in Falkner's Chriitian Loyaltyy 
where we are told that '* this pretence of the King's 
authority i^^nst his person was hatched under the Roman 
territories and made use of in the holy League of 
France." ' 

The influence of Louis XIV. on the destinies oi 
Ireland is not exhausted by the active help he sent from 
1688 to 1691, and by the privateers he subsequently 
employed. Was it not Louis himself who had traced in 
outune the pattern which was copied only too accurately 
by the rulers of Ireland when they devised the penal laws ? 
If the English held that Roman Catholicism was some- 
what political, he and his fellow-sovereign James certiunly 
gave that belief a marked justification. They perceived 
in Lotus's imperialist spirit and in his GalUcan Church 
the two great enemies, indeed the one great enemy, — for 
Louis was the Church as much as he was the State, — of 
their nationality. The final cause, for example, of the 
downfall of Port Royal was not doctrinal heterodoxy, not 
even Jesuit hostiUty to a rival and a more elevating ideal, 
but the absolutism of Galltcanism incarnate. It was the 
will of Louis far more than any other cause which 
produced this result. What he disliked and dreaded was 
the unworldliness of Port Royal, which presumed to 
possess a piety so unlike the strange substitute for religion 
in his mind. With the suspiciousness of the true tyrant, 
he scented conspiracy where there was nothing but devo- 
tion, and persecuted Port Royal in exactly the same spirit 
as a Tory squire might have persecuted a Methodist 
preacher in the eighteenth century. 

The history of Port Royal is in fact the counterpart of 
the story of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Lord 
Acton has pointed out in his Lectures that the Huguenots 

I Traiiu i/Ciriiiiaa Obt^atct—Wwit, iii. 909. * P. 156. 
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were persecuted not in the least in the interests of the 
Roman Catholic religion, but purely and simply in those 
of the more modern doctrine of State uniformity.' It was 
exactly the same spirit — the dread of a society which had 
not the regal tone — which inspired the ridiculous interrc^a- 
teries, the petty and absurd punishments, which, lasting 
through nearly fifty years, give a better example of the 
character and method of Louis's government than does the 
devastation of the Palatinate or uie policy of the riuniom. 
We have seen that the tracts and pamphlets, the sermons 
and discourses of the day, teem with references to the 
enormous evils of the deposing power of the Pope. These 
views are not in any wise confined to the preachers and 
teachers, the pamphleteers and writers, for they hold sway 
over the statesmen of the period. Ever)rwhere in the 
correspondence of Archbishop King we find references to 
this doctrine. Roman Catholics must not be oppressed, 
he holds, but, because of thdr political views, they must 
be held in subjection. They cannot hold any ofiice, for 
they might betray their trust to the Pope. Personal 
liboty they must possess, he muntiuns in a thesis ; political 
liberty they must not possess.* Since they refused to give 
guarantees of their loyalty, they were properly excluded 
from the full benefits of citizenship. On the iSth of 
January 1697, for example, he wrote to Mr. Griffith to 
ascertain the number of Roman Catholics in his parish, 
their xgt, thdr qualifications, and especially their behaviour ; 
if the hist was satisfactory the laws were not to be put in 
operation against them.' On the 12th of April 1698, he 
wrote to Mr. E. Cary : " I received a letter from you 
about a parish priest whether he may stay, having exerc^ed 
ecclesiastical jurisdicdon by consent of his fellow-priests. 

1 The penecnlion of the arlj' Chriuiuu Itjr tbc Reman Empire it ■ panllel cue. 
• " From wliMt I hive obtcmd, it ii " .,,... 



■ bigoted apirit of religion, that bu ciuied uti kept op Vbae •titutc*. I am 
■nie I have luiowD thoM who have opprewed PapiM* la their civii right) exceedingly 
indnlgBit to tbem ia civil ceremoniet, and who rally iriihed thnn to continue 
Catholica, ID order to Inniiah prettncct fc>r opprcMion. Tlieae penona never aaw a nun 
(by convertini) cKape ont of their power Init with grudging and regret " (Burke, Or 
du Pnal Latm amiu Iritk CatMia — ^iirki, i*. 505). Bonn, ii, 1 67 : "A lilt of the 
Catholic clergy ahowi that of loSo, only ji abjured the Pretender," 
• King MSS, T.C.D. 
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I understand he took on him to divorce people and dissolve 
marriage, which if true I cannot say what favour he may 
expect, those being acts of jurisdiction of great consequence 
and highly against the laws in beii^. I desire therefore 
to be informed of this point before I say anything in ius 
iavour to the government."' When this eccle^astical 
statesman finds m his diocese worthy Roman Catholics, he 
asks the rector of the parish in which they dwell to see 
that they are not overburdenel. The Protestant squire 
may hold the property of such in his own name but for 
their benefit, and he censures severely a landlord who in 
such a position of trust used the land for Ius own pur- 
poses.* These tolerant actions were in no ^rise confined 
to King. Rulers like Lord Sidney tried to put them in 
force too. A state paper on the Popish clergy of Ireland, 
1697, aiFords the strongest possible evidence in this matter.' 
The list enumerates 838 sectilar ctet^y, and 389 regular ; 
there are three bishops, one in Cork, one in Galway, and 
one in Waterford. Of course the existence of these 
bishops is winked at, not l^ally permitted. It is self- 
evident that if England had persecuted qua Roman 
Catholics her clearest way to end the days of the Church 
in Ireland was to allow no bishops to remain there to 
exercise their functions. If there was no bishop there 
could be no ordination, if there was no ordination there 
could be no priest.* That the penal laws were not due 

' King MSS, T.aD. 

* Bonn, ii. 169 i " If oDly Catholiciun, tildng idTuiUgc of the dnutianiliuticin of 

the pluiten, hid put forth iu proKlytiiing powcn uid enlarged the inxM qaot* of Und 
Mill owDcd bj it! followen — (hen Che power of the Catholict would have increued to ■ 
dangeroiu itgrtt. Fear of thit wai the chief reaaon which led to the penal liwi." 
Ibid. ii. 174.1 "The Iriih Penal Lain muat in reality be condemned u political 
l^ilation aimed againit the accomulation of power in the handi of the enemiei of the 
Govemment." ■ Add. i7,4o£ (Brit. Mm.). 

* Klopp, vii. 474-475 I "You muat ICDOw," uid Anenperg to Portland, **ao much 
of out reli^oD that wi^ when Bithopa are miaaiog, cannot have tay more pricata." 
Ponlind replied that tome biahopa would be allowed to jonnejr Co Ireland to conaccnte 
prieitt. Klopp^ viii. I04-I0J : ThereligioUDrden, according to Methnen,liveonlVDn 
■Ima and the nation u too poor for that. ** Further, theae ordera work day and mght 
agaioat the Ooveniment. Accordingly the orden ajmot be tolerated. But on the 
other hand no clerical dignitary, ihall be oiled, aCill Icaathilt divine aervicebe hindered." 
Count Aaeraperg aent the newa of thi> communication immediately Co the Uahopa in 
Ireland and to Rome. Hoffmann, Aug. xi, 169!, repoita that two prieata who had 
been impriaoned finally eacaped to France to the relief of the Government. He tdla 
how William had paid in iuchcaaea for lodging and food abundantly while they wen in 
cuatody, and even allowed priaonera out accompanied by ■ warder (Klopp, viii. aio). 
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to merely theological antipathies is the conclu^on to 
which one is forced by a careful study of contemporary 
records. There is evidence converging from all std^ 
that Roman Cathcdidsm was hampered because it was 
political, and this conclu^ve evidence comes from sermon 
and address^ tract and pamphlet, newspaper and broad- 
sheet, book and treatise ; it above all comes from private 
correspondence and state paper. These letters were meant 
for the friend whose eye read them, the papers for the 
men who ruled the land ; they were not meant for the 
public at laige, and we may reasonably infer that they 
exhibit the true motives governing the men who penned 
them. No doubt archbishops and oishops often helped to 
enforce the penal laws, and this has given them a religious 
appearance, which does not accord with the actual circum- 
stance of their origin. They lasted nominally for over 
a. hundred years and they left behind them a legacy of 
bitterness which it may yet take many generadons to get 
rid of, and they were unhappily instrumental in marring 
the prf^ress of Ireland. Yet it ought to help to mitigate 
religious animoMties when it is seen that the penal laws 
were really due not to the Church of Ireland as such, but 
to the fear of the Government that its authority, and 
therefore its guarantee of stalrility or even of eidstence, 
was being threatened by the claims of Rome. 

M. Tarde has shown the decisive power of imitation 
in l^slation, and Mr. Lecky supplies him with an apt 
illustration when he maintains that the penal laws " were 
lai^ely modelled after the French legislation gainst the 
Huguenots," ' Here again we see the all-perva^ve influ- 
ence of the French king. It was by his action that the 
suspicions of the ordinary Englishman were turned into 
tntter certainties. For they saw that after the death of 
Mazarin in 1661 there was little hope of the eidstence of 

' Lecky,!. i]7)cf. luiSiM)if,7]i " Fsiccatioii in Ireland never tpproichcd inmcrity 
that of Louii XIV„ ud mn abiolutcly inaignificant compared with that which had 
eilirpated Protstaatimi anil Judatun fioro Spain. The cod^ however, wa> not 
mainly the prodact of rtligimii feelint, bat of policy." Charlemont, Flood, and 
Partona " argued that at the cloac of a long period of uvage dvil war it waa ibaolutdy 
Dcccaaary for a imalt minority ... to deprive the conquered and hoatile nujority of 
«very elancDt of political and military iCTength," 
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the Huguenots being coatiived at. Louis laid down that 
the Edict of Nantes was to be inteqireted by the strictest 
letter of the law, a precedent not foi^otten by Irish rulers. 
But he gradually passed from the plan of conversion 
by persuasion or court favour to the pUn of conver^on 
by dragoons.^ He looked upon the Huguenots as bad 
citizens forming, " a state within a state," guilty of dis- 
order, revolt, war^re at home, disloyal alliances abroad. 
They were not allowed to use Marot's version of the 
Psalms, even at family prayers. Children, when from 
five to seven years of age, were asked to renounce legally 
th«r Huguenot father and mother.* When they declared 
themselves Roman dtholics they could demand an allow- 
ance from their parents, and the effects of this upon 
parental disdpline can be easily imagined. Children 
might also be removed from their homes and placed 
in convents where they would be instructed in Roman 
Catholicism — a precedent which prepared the way for 
the Charter Schools of Ireland. Protestant churches were 
closed — eighty in one diocese alone — and, to the horror 
of staunch Huguenots, thdr endowments were employed 
for the furtherance of objects dear to the Roman Catholic 
heart.' The priest was authorised to enter the room 
of the dying and to urge them to abjure their religion.* 
Huguenot children were forbidden the better schools, 
and were permitted to attend only the petty schools, 
where they were taught merely to read, write, and cipher.' 

' The Caine da Convenioni dtta tiom Nov. i67ti. In thrtt jean' time the 
number of lijunttaiu thit had been brought totalled 10,000, and from i6gz, the year of 
the tint Dragonnide, to i6gS, it reached 5S,i}o. The price of a convert wu iboDl eight 
franct. Oa tneuurn agiinit the relipted, tee the Dtclaration du Koy du ij min, 
1679. See the imtnictioni of Louvoii to MariUic, Mar. ig, i6gi. C(. Michel, 
Liinoii a III FromimB, pp. 49-54. See the dapitch of Louii to Boufflm, Jnljf 31, 
i6g5. 

■ The Royal Declaration of Oct 14, 1665 ; EdiO, D/claraami, a Arrto, tt, tl. CL 
Order of Council, Aug. iS, 1676 j the law of June 10, 1665 } the pramble of the law 
of Mar. I], 1679; the law of June 17, l6gt. 

• According to Scbickler, ir "■ "■"■'•■ 
the yeart 1660 and 1684. Ba . , ^,. 

• DtcUration dn Roi du 1 avril 1666, qui rigle lea choiea quedoin 
de la R.P.R.i the law of Feb. i, 16G9, modified it. See the RoyH Declaration of 
Nov. 19, i6go. 

• On the attempt) to delude Hugucnota from trade cf. Orden in Council, Aug. 11, 
1665 i Mar. 14. 1661 i May 15, iti6j ; Aug. 17, leSo j Inly 9, i6Si ) Sept. 19, i6gt. 
Cf. Orden Of the Parliament of Rouen, July i], 16(5; July ■;, 1664. 
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No books in defence of Protestantism were suiFered by 
the royal censor to be printed. A debtor, by the act 
of becoming a Roman Catholic, gave a recupt of payment 
for his drot to a heretic' The intermarri^e of Pro- 
testants with Roman Catholics was forbidden. Till the 
days of the French Revolution, that ts, for over a hundred 
years, the marriages of Huguenots were illegal. In 168 1 
the King informed his people that it was a mistake to 
think that he disliked the ill-treatment of Huguenots, 
and the broad hint was soon acted upon. Dnven to 
desperation by these measures, they revolted in the south ; 
in 1683 and 1684 there were disturbances in the Cevennes, 
in Dauphiny, in the \^ivarMs.' Before the sword of 
the soldier and the blade of the executioner hundreds 
bowed their heads in death. Louvois suggestui that 
soldiers might be billeted upon those who obstinately 
refused to change their reli^on, and conversion by 
lodgings, as he styled his plan, was added to the other 
memods of securing conviction. Many poor men, who 
had hitherto held out, changed their reUgion when they 
saw the duly insult imd outrage offered to their wives and 
children. The efiect of the dr^onnades was so terrible 
that the city of Ntmes was converted within four-and- 
twenty hours.' After an existence of eighty-seven years 
the Edict of Nantes was formally revoked on the 1 8th of 
October 1685. The public celebration of Protestant 
worship was absolutely forbidden ; all pastors must leave 
the realm in fifteen days ; they were doomed to the galleys 
for life if they dared to oAidate agiun. When the 
ministers all departed the Church must come to an end.* 

^ Order of Ihe King \a Council, Nov. iS, itiEo) modified by in ArreM du Coiueil, 
dn 16 dicemlre 16S6. 

* Mimfira Ji Cmac, ii. pp. I15-I17 g Bcnoilt, V. 64J-667. 

■ CL Miwmra Jt FaicaiJt, pp. itS-ilo. Fouciult roentioDI tliat marc thin 6oa 
pcnoni in 5 town* were coDverted " on the limple Devi that the comptnia of toldien 
were coming." See FouMolt to Croiujr, July 14, 1685, in AUmtira, pp. 159-160 | 
LouvoIttoFouciolC, July 16S5. On July }i, i6EJ, Louvoii wrote to Fouciult: "Sa 
Majeili a ehirgt M. de Croiaay de toui adrcais lea ordrea nkeiaaiiea pour fair exiler 
ceui del gcnlilihommei qui vooa paroitroat tea plua appltquia i emptcher lea religion- 
nairea de le eoaveitir." Cf. Louvoii to Foucault, Oct. 16. i6gj; Nov. 16S5) 
Louvoii to Beaupri, Nov. ty, 1685 ) Louii to Avaux, Sept. 20, 1615. 

* Cf. Orden of Council, Oct. j, i66j j June 10, 1664; June 16, i6St ; Arreat da 
Conteil, dn 14 novcmbte 16S1, coDConaot le nombte del miiiiMrei de la R.P.R. All 
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All children were to be brought up as Roman Catholics. 
With no ministers and with no hope of more adherents 
the heretical ^th must speedily die out. All emigrants 
were obliged to retiu-n on pdn of the forfeiture of their 
goods anachattels ; severe punishments, even that of death, 
were meted out to those who might think of escaping 
to another land. If an informer ascertuned that a 
Huguenot was contemplating flight, he was rewarded with 
half his property. In spite of all precautions, probably 
five hundred thousand left France, and according to 
Voltaire, "the French were as widely dispersed as the 
Jews." Those who remained behind were watched with 
suspicious eyes. If they reverted to the faith of thdr 
fathers they were burnt aiive ; if they refused to receive 
the consecrated wafi^ at the hour of death, burial was 
denied them and their remains were thrown into the 
puUic sewers. 

This outline of what was going on in France bears 
very directly upon subsequent events in Ireland. It was a 
commonplace of the time that, even yet, Louis would 
strike another blow at William in Ireland ; and as regards 
the persecutions in France, had they not seen on the faces 
of refugees the scars of bitter suffering ? They who in 
England or Ireland heard news of the activity of the 
French privateers on the British coasts, or of the ruthless- 
ness with which French Protestants were harried by the 
power of Louis, were in no mood for fine discrimination or 
even for just judgment. To them, did not the one speak 
of an urgent danger calling for unceasing vigilance, and 
the other indicate what Irish Protestants might expect, 
if the most Christian king, or his satellite, should secure 
dominion over Ireland ? The vast collection of Haliday 
pamphlets in the Royal Irish Academy testify in the 
clearest possible manner to the feelings of indignation 
roused by the decrees of Louis XIV. t^ainst the Hugue- 
nots. The pamphlet entitled " An Account of the Perse- 

Canverted miniMen were to receive in tnnnil itipead larger bj one-third thui t}tey hid 
received before. Thete thit refiucd to become Romin Citiiolici ven abused to leave 
France trithin 15 dayi from the pablialioD of the edict, tod in the meuitime were 
nillhec to preach nor peifonn tny other miaiiterial fnoction on p>ia of the fiUep. 
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cutions and Oppresmons of the Protestants in France," * 
19 a typical one. The writer surveys the methods 
employed : " To take every notice of the chief of them ; 
which were. First, Law Suits in Osurts of Justice. 
Secondly, Deprivations from all kind of Offices and 
Employs ; and in general, of all ways of subsistanc^. 
Thirdly, The infraction of Eldicts, under the notion of 
Explications of them. Fourthly, New Laws and Orders. 
Fifthly, Juggles and amusing tricks. Sixthly, The ani- 
mating of People, and inspiring them n4th hatred ag^nst 
us. These are the most considerable means, which the 
persecutors have employed to attain thnr ends, during 
several years ; I say during several years : for what they 
designed, bong no easie matter, they needed therefore 
time, to order their Engines ; not to take notice of their 
Traverses and Interruptions by fomun Wars ; yet whose 
success have not a little contributed to encrease their 
Courage, and confirm them in the design which they had 
t^inst us." The various classes of oppressions are then 
careftilly noted. In ordinary afTurs where litigation arose 
regarding a piece of land, a house, a debt, the Huguenot 
was met by the cry, '* I plead against an Heretick, I have 
to do with a Man of a Religion odious to the State ; and 
which the King would have extirpated." This insinuation 
of high-treason was sufficient for the judges, as few of 
them were strong enough to resist the charge of disloyalty 
— a charge sure to be preferred if a Huguenot happened 
to win the case. When the ministers were obliged to take 
an oath of allegiance, other and oppressive clauses were 
usually inserted- The account of the persecutions endured, 
terrible as it is, deserves transcription. " Amidst a 
thousand hideous cries, and a thousand blasphemies, they 
(i.e. the French Dragoons^ hung Men and Women by the 
hair or feet on the Roots of the Chamber, or Chimney- 
hooks, and smoak't them with whips of wet Hay, till they 
were no longer able to bear it ; and when they had taken 
them down, if they would not sign, they hung them up 
immediately again. They threw them into great Fires 

' 6ot 101, tract 4 ; printed in Dublin in 1611. 
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kindled on purpose ; and pulled them not out till they 
were half roasted. They tyed Ropes under thdr Arms, 
and plunged them to and agiun into Wells, from whence 
they would not take them, till they had promised to 
change their Religion. They tyed them as they do 
Criminals, put to the question ; and in this posture, with a 
Funnel fill'd with Wine, poured it down their Throats, tilt 
the Fumes of it, depriving them of their Reason, they 
made them say they would consent to be Catiiolics. 
They stript them naked, and after having offered them a 
looo iniamous Indignities, they stuck them with Pins 
from the top to the bottom. They cut them with Pen- 
knives, and sometimes with red hot Pincers took them by 
the Nose, and they dragged them about their Rooms, till 
they promised to become Catholics, or that the Cries 
of these poor Wretches, that in this condition call'd on 
God for his As^tance, constrained them to let them go. 
They beat them with Staves, and dragged them all bruised 
to the Churches ; where their bare forced Presence was 
accounted for an Al^uration. They held them from 
sleeping seven or eight days, relieving one another, to 
watch them Night and Day, and ke«> them waUng. 
They threw Buckets of water on thor Faces, and 
tormented them with a looo ways, holding over thdr 
Heads Ketdes turned downwards, whereon they made 
a continual Noise, till these poor Creatures had even 
lost their Sences. If they found any Sick, either Men 
or Women, that kept their Beds, distempered with 
Feavers, or other Diseases, they had the Cruelty to bring 
twelve Drums sounding an Alarm about thor Beds for 
whole Weeks together without Intermission, till they 
had promis'd they would change. It happened in some 
places, that they tyed Fathers and Husbands to the Bed- 
Posts, and before their Eyes, forced their Wives and 
Daughters. In another plaJrc, Rapes were publickly and 
generally permitted for many hours together. They 
pluckt off the Nails from the Hands and Toes of others ; 
which could not be indured without tntollerable Pun. 
They burnt the Feet of others. They blew up Men and 
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Womea with Bellows, even till they were ready to 
Burst." 

The watcher on the hill, surveying the conflict, knows 
the meaning of each check, the value of each victory ; 
while from those who fight in the plain, is often hidden 
the issue of the struggle and the agnificance of the part 
they play. The gun of the moment, a loss here, a stand- 
still there, is not placed in proper perspective for him who 
participates, and passing emotions become disproportionate 
to the occasions that call them forth. In simtbu- fashion 
the historian, writing from " the vantage-ground of truth, 
a hill not to be commanded," finds it easy to be wise after 
the event, to point out that the naval attacks of Louis 
were spasmodic, ill-supported, and threatened no real 
danger to William's position in Ireland, that the hardships 
that were inflicted on the Huguenots were due to Louis's 
determination to be master in his own country rather than 
to any necessary connection between Roman Gttholicism 
and the spirit of persecution. But the plain man of those 
days could only ai^e from what he saw, or rather from 
what he thought he saw, and it is little matter for surprise, 
that, living as he did, in an age intolerant in practice, if 
not always so in principle, he should magnify his vague 
alarms at Louis's schemes, exaggerate his dread of the 
power and influence of Rome, and that as the result of the 
fusion of ideasj he should be led to panic legidation agdnst 
evils which loomed la;^ before his fertile imagination. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE BEGINNING OP THE PENAL LAWS 

On the 26th June 1693, Queen Mary signed instructions 
for the Lords Justices of Ireland.' These corresponded 
in large measure with those given to Sidney when he 
b^an his rule, but where they differed they tended to 
take a sterner tone. Of these thirty heads of instructions 
not more than ax, perhaps, are wholly new. Sidney's in- 
structions had directed a better valuation of escheated 
land, but these specified that no value was to be certified 
till inquisition were made, and that custodiams might not 
be granted for more than three years. The rule, difficult 
to observe in practice, was laid down that when there are 
letters for disposing of money for public uses, and at the 
same time other letters for the payment of this money to 

Krticular individuals, " you shall preier the public letters 
fore the private." In order to ensure obedience to this 
principle no money order was to be issued unless accom- 
panied by a petition which satisfied the Lords Justices, and 
this petition must further be referred to the Treasury in 
England for consideration. The Lords Justices were to 
recommend men worthy of promotion, and no buying and 
selling of employment, civu or military, was to be per^ 
mitted. A purchaser, when discovered, was to be dis- 
charged ftom his office and prosecuted according to tiie 
law. No letters for grants of possession or titles were to 
be acted upon till they had been entered at the English 
Signet Office. That they might the better discharge the 
trusts reposed in them, the Queen dedared that: 1° She 

> CXP., Dm^ 1693, t94.i96 j Nairmi Paftrt, vdL vii. p. i$. 
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would not admit any p>arbcular complaint of injustice or 
oppression agunst any in Ireland, unless it appeared that 
the complainant had first made his address to -them ; 2° 
The places in the chief governor's gift should be left fiisely 
to thdr disposal ; 3° No new office should be erected in 
Ireland till their opinion as to the same were taken ; 4° 
No order for the payment of money should be given to 
the Receiver of Ireland but through them ; and 5° No 
[>atent for granting money and lands should be passed 
in England without their knowledge. The Artides of 
Galway, Limerick, and other towns to be construed 
according to the strict meaning, not extending them 
further than " in justice and honour we are obliged to go." 
On the 13th of September Nottingham had written to 
Sidney : " I did not know that any favour was intended 
to the Papists of Ireland more than their Majesties are 
obliged, in justice, to allow them and is necessary for the 
peace of that country." ' Combining these statements, we 
see that strict justice, untempered by mercy, was to be 
meted out to the Roman Catholics. The Lords Justices 
in Ireland, however, soon manifested less inclination to 
show them favour than the Queen and her councillors in 
London. 

In the summer of 1693 the three Lords Justices — 
Lord Capel, Sir Cyril Wyche, and William Duncombe — 
set about the arduous task of governing Ireland.* The 
need of money was most urgent, for the deficit amounted 
to ^180,000 yearly, and, according to the Commis^oners, 
there was little probability of the revenue improvii^.* 
The good weather, in fact, brought down the high pnce 
of com, and thus lessened the revenue.* This pointed to 
the summoning of Parliament, but when assembled the 
House of Commons was almost certun to insist on its sole 
right of introducing money bills. Just as Sidney had tried 
to negotiate a loan of ^30,000 from Mr. Elnathan Lunn, 
so they approached Sir Stephen Evans and his partners 

> CSJ"^ Dtm^ 1(91-91, Sept. 13, 1691, 447. 

■ CSJ*., Dm„ 1693, Inly 17 ; Cipd to the Kini, IJ7. 

* S^^ Dem^ King William'i Cheat, 14, No. 19. 

* Add. 11,136 (Brit. Miu.) ; SmtimU Corraftiulnct. 
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for exactly the same amount.' Further, Capel, like Sidney, 
sounded the leading men, and ascertained from them that 
if Parliament met it would probably grant considerable 
supplies, and would not meddle with the question of the 
origin of money bills.^ He was fortified in his opinion 
by the fact that the English judges held that the right of 
the Crown to send such Bills into the House of Commons 
was founded upon law and constant practice.* It was the 
intention of William to summon a new Parliament shortly 
after the arrival of the Lords Justices.* This rendered it 
necessary that some Bills should be annexed to the Com- 
mission empowering Capel and his colleagues to hold a 
Parliament. As the Bills lately transmitted to London 
related to the old Parliament, and therefore could not be 
affixed to the commission for holding a new one, the 
Queen ordered three or four of the Bills submitted for her 
consideration to be transcribed and annexed to the com- 
mission. The Bill for the additional excise was one of the 
contemplated measures. The Lords Justices found them- 
selves involved in a constitutional difficulty by the pro- 
cedure suggested.' Bills as drafted for transmisaon to 
England should normally have passed the Irish Privy 
Council and been engrossed.' The Lords Justices had no 
power to send over Bills at all, otherwise any Bills returned 
by the English Privy Council with amendments had to go 
de novo through all the forms in Council, as Bills once 
engrossed were submitted without modification to the 
Irish Parliament for acceptance or rejection only. The 
question arose, Could a Bill originating in the fashion pro- 
posed by the Queen's Ministers be amended in the Irish 
Privy Council ? If so, much time would be lost by the 
discus^on of details, which would never have been inserted 
of the Council's own motion. But if not, there would be 
involved a violation of Poynings' Law, as interpreted by 
the 3rd and 4th of Philip and Mary, chap. 4, which re- 
quired that Bills should be initiated in the Irish Coundl 

> Add. ii,i]fi (Brit. Mm.), Sa-^netU CerrafonJaa. 

* C,S.P^ Dm^ 1693, lij. * ItiJ. jio. * Oii. i88-iE9. 
' /iW. 356-JS7i S.P, yriimo; 355, N0.95. 

* Aiuoo, Lam and Ctnum oftiit Cmttinttim, i. The Crown, iii-axi (1S96). 
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and thence transmitted under the Great Seal to the Eng- 
lish Council for approval before being submitted to the 
Irish Parliament. From a l^al standpoint, could a Bill 
framed in England, and submitted to the Irish Council, 
mthout liberty of alteration, be sud to have originated in 
Dublin, as required by the statute, even though for form's 
sake it were passed by the Irish Privy Coundl ? The 
Lords Justices did more than hint their answer to this 
question when they drew attention to the fact that Lord 
Massarene gave rise to grave comment by his action m 
womoting a Bill that came from England. They there- 
fore proposed to send over two Bills for money, beades 
that for an additional excise. The remonstrance proved 
effectual.' Lord Nottingham explained that the drafts 
required from the Irish Council were not public acts ; they 
were merely private papers, written that the English Privy 
Council nught know the opinion of Capel and his col- 
leagues on w«ghty matters, and that the latter should be 
informed of the deliberations taking place in London. 
The Queen's intention in submitting proposals was to pre- 
vent desultory debate and to save valuable time. She 
allowed the Coundl to alter any part of the drafts, and 
their right to consider these or other matters was not in 
any way curtdled.* As Capel gave one precedent Mary 
put forward another. Her metiiod had been employed in 
the time of Charles II., and indeed in her own reign 
before Capel came into authority. 

In accordance with their instructions the Lords Justices 
received the report of the proceedings of the commis- 
^oners who had inquired into the forfeited goods and 
chattels and the embezzled stores of war and provisions.^ 
The need for this Commission was evidenced by the fact 
that discoveries of concealed forfeitures to the value of 
j^63,669 were made, and penalties amounting to £36,570 
were imposed. Officials were appointed throughout the 

' CSJ^Dam^ 1693, 356-JS7. Tbc Lordt Juilica to Nottingbun, Oct. 7 (two 

* CSJ"^ Dm^ 169], Oct. 17, Nottingbim to ihe Lordt jDiticcig S.P., Irrimd, 
King*! Letter Book, i, 479. 

■ C.SJ', Dm,^ 1693, juljr, itl-*43 j Hirding. Trtaatdxu oftki RJ^., hit. 
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country for collecting the arrears of rent from forfeited 
property. In order to achieve these ends the commis- 
sioners had been granted special powers on the 25th of 
February 1693.^ They had authority to summon all 
persons concerned and to punish for non-appearance ; to 
call for any documents necessary for their information ; 
to administer an oath ; to reward or compound with in- 
formers ; to settle accounts ; to seize and sell all forfeited 
goods ; to exact satisfaction from the estates of all em- 
bezzlers ; and to pay all persons they employed. They 
were sworn to act mthout favour or affection, and were 
to receive every assistance from the Court of Exchequer 
and from the collectors of revenue. On the 2nd of 
September 1693 the authority of the commisuoners 
received a large extension.* They were empowered to 
grant the discoverer of forfeited lands and goods the rents 
of the lands for seven years and a fourth part of the pro- 
perty he had brought to light. Of course grave abuses 
might arise from the &ct that the commissioners seemed 
to be the only judges of what was forfeitable property and 
what was not.* In order to remedy this evil it was lud 
down that they could not seize goods from persons befMC 
they were forfeited, in fact they were bound to act there- 
on not otherwise than by process of law. They were 
given power to inspect the forfeited estates both real and 
personal, but unfortunately no legal method was prescribed 
for the carrying out of this duty. They gave no security 
for the arrears they received, and in many cases the money 
never reached Dublin Castle. With the object of avoid- 
ing this danger in the fixture both Sidney and the Lords 
Justices arranged that the commissioners should them- 

' CXP^Dom^ 1693,45-46; 5J>., A>M^ Sitnct Office, Letter Book, ii, 567. 

* CSJ'^Dom^ 169}, 30]-3o6i S.P^ Irtlaid, 355, No. S7. 

» See Sir R. Coi to , Nav. 15, 1699: " wlut ii but conunon juUice thej nuy 

call hvoDiing of the Iriih, aai ■ leuening of tlie forfeitnro ; and we can't betp that. 
We gott nothing but trouble and cenaure \>j thatConrt of Cliynu; and if ibe jnatice we 
adminatred there will diitinguiih ua ind pnierve ua from the deatroying angell when be 
cornea to pnniah the oppreuioni and perjocTca, notoriona and pabliclc, cammitted againat 
the claimaata, it it all toe reward we deaire or expect for that aervice. . . . We conaulted 
the Government and then told them, that it waa not deiigned to give them any tronUe 
who had no eatatei, and that luch might go home. Thn iniwered no, and that they 
ihonld be indicted whenever it pleaaed ■ niiliciDiu neighbour, unlen they had tber 
adjudkatioaa." Hiit. MSS. Cm. xW. 1 ; Portland MSS., 61 i<6i*. 
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sdves receive no moneys, but should give warrants to the 
Government collectors of revenue. Another source of 
corruption sprang irom the fact that it was not stated 
whether the power to lease should be at the highest rent 
the land would yield, or whether a fine should be taken 
and the land let at a small rent The regular and l^;al 
method of settling the forfeited lands deserves a brief 
notice.' The forfeiting persons were first attainted by 
outlawry or otherwise and then the records of the judg- 
ments or outlawries were removed by *' certiorari ' into 
Chancery, and from thence by " mittimus " into the Ex- 
chequer. Thereupon commisuons might issue to find 
the lands, which are then to be set under the Exchequer 
Seal ; or else commis»ons might issue under the Great 
Seal tbr such inquiries, in which case the inquisitions 
might be sent out of Chancery into the Exchequer ; 
whereupon leases or custodians might be granted. Would- 
be tenants, desirous of having forfeited knd, submitted to 
the secretary of the commissioners written tenders, to- 
gether with the names of securities. Of course this meant 
that no one except the five commissioners knew who was 
the highest bidder, and the Crown might feel reasonably 
certun that the huids were not let to the best advantage. 
Tile time allotted for the work was not long enough. 
In fact the contracts were often made in Dubhn, though 
the leases — to lend a colour to the transaction — ^were 
sealed in the country.* 

In the interpretation of the Articles of Waterford the 
commisuoners found trouble in dedding whether the 
word "property" in the article should apply to both 
realty and personalty.' William declared that this word 
ought, according to the true meaning and signification 
thereof, to be construed as including both forms of 
property. Roman Catholics were therefore to enjoy the 
full benefit of the said article. Sidney remonstrated, 
pointing out that the value of the estates to be restored 
would DC JC1500 or ;^2ooo a year.* Lord Nottingham 

' CS.P^ Dau^ 1693, }OJ. ' Bonn, ii. 155. 

■ CS-P^ Dam, 1693, Si-Si, Mar. tj j SJ"-, IrilaaJ, King'i Utta Book, 1, 352. 

' CJJ^ Dtm, 169), 157-tsS, Maj tj, Sidnc; to Nattiaibam. 
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made the honourable reply that his Majesty " thought it 
best not to restrain that word to a narrower construction 
than the just and l^;al import of it." ^ The sense of fair- 
ness was shown in the treatment of a famous individual. 
On the 1 2th of July 1693 Sidney was directed to stay 
proceedings against Lady TyrconneL' Her husband 
having died in rebellion, had hereby forfeited his lands, 
and his widow lived in France without licence. Indeed, 
at Kilmainham quarter-sessions she had been indicted of 
high-treason, for in the time of the late troubles she 
had exceeded in activity most of her sex. The Lords 
Justices protested both to Lord Nottit^ham and to the 
Queen herself. "Lady Tyrconnel," they wrote, "has 
been so very remarkable here in her activity against their 
Majesties and the Protestant interest that ' every one's eye 
is watching what is done in her concern,' and people will 
make their concluMons accordingly."' Others who had 
no title to claim relief would apply, and the Popish 
interest was not likely to be much weakened — so they 
urged — if so inveterate an enemy were permitted to enjoy 
her estate. To the Queen they wrote that she "acted 
agunst your Majesty, not with the duty of a wife to her 
husband, but with the malice of an open enemy, provoking 
him upon all occasions against the Protestants of this 
Kingdom ; and when she could do no more mischief here, 
she fled into an enemy's country and continues there to 
this day, so that of whatever validity the deed of settle- 
ment may be . . . she has forfeited her interest by her 
own treason, as well as by her husband's."* The Queen, 
replied Lord Nottingham on her behalf, had only ordered in 
Lady Tyrconnel's case what justice demanded, and " her 
Majesty mil not deny justice to any of her subjects."* 
]n the trial of the case it came out that Lady Tyrconnel 
possessed much that one would now give a great deal to 
peruse, for she had taken with her to France " all the 
deeds, writings, and evidences relating to her husband." ' 

» C^.P^ Dom^ 169J, June lo, 176-177. • lUJ. Mj. 

■ B'rf. 357, Oct. 7. *JiiJ. 358, OB. 7. • Bid. 368, Oct, 17. 

* Thii may iccaant for the wide ditperul of the corrapondedce of her huiband ; it 
bu himpered mc gnvetf in mj work. Where, for enmple, i> TyrcoDnet'i dUi; f \ 
■wpect tlut it if in Parii, bnt could not find it when wocking there. 
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The utirelendng hostility with which the necessity of 
acting against Lady Tyrconnel was pressed on the 
Elngiish authorities was but one example of the growing 
tntterness between the two great sections in Ireland. It 
has already been pointed out that the stern measures of 
repression directed against the Huguenots in France had 
served to strengthen the natural impulse of the enemies 
of France to reUliate, by aiming at those in Ireland, who 
were looked upon as little better than the secret confeder- 
ates of Louis. They had also, to some degree, suggested 
the means by which a systematic and persistent attack 
could be made, in the interests of self-preservation, on 
those who were deemed notorious eneniies of the State. 
The angry passions of men are more easily roused than 
calmed, and, after Sidney's recall, those at the helm in 
Ireland recked little of the stormy waters into which they 
were bent on steering the ship of State. Intolerance, 
largely prompted by political e:dgencies, becomes by 
indulgence an animating principle, much as inBrmity of 
temper, beginning as a disease, passes into a vice. " I did 
not know,' concludes the Earl of Nottingham, in a letter to 
the Lord Lieutenant dated the t3th of September 1692, 
" that any favour was intended to the Papists of Ireland 
more than their Majesties are obliged, in justice, to allow 
them, and is necessary for the peace of that country."* 
The strict letter of the law had been meted out to the 
Huguenot in France, and the same treatment was to 
be observed to the Roman Catholic in Ireland. Mercy 
he might not hope for, and even justice, when he was 
concerned, was to be limited to the narrowest. William 
and his English counsellors leaned towards toleration, but 
such a thought was far from the minds of the rulers of 
Ireland. They appointed a committee, composed of five 
laymen and one bishop, to consider what ought to be 
done with the regular priests in Ireland.* The committee, 
in examining the historical evidence, found that in 1673 
Charles II. had ordered all titular Popish archbishops, 
bishops, vicars-general, abbots, " all others exercising 

I CS.P^ Dtm^ I69I.91, 447. '* CS./*., Dm., 1693, 9-10. 
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ecclesiastical jurisdiction by an authority derived irom the 
Pope or the See of Rome in this kingdom," as well as 
regular priests, to depart from Ireland. As this prodama^ 
tion was not strictly enforced, another in 1674, and two 
others in 1678 were also issued. "We are of o[Hnion,'* 
reports the committee on the nth of January 1691, 
" that the great number of the said popish archbishops, 
bishops and r^ular clergy now in Ireland and exercising 
foreign jurisdiction, tends to the disturbance of the peace, 
and 13 against the laws and statutes of this kingdom, and 
there is great reason to issue out a proclamation, like the 
former proclamadon, requiring the sud bishops and 
clergy in some convenient time to depart out of Ireland, 
under penalty of being prosecuted with the utmost 
severity." ^ 

In accordance with this important report William 
agreed to put forth a proclamation directing their 
departure.* As no orders reached Ireland, Sidney 
made inqiury of Nottingham, and was informed that 
though the King had b^un the draft of a proclamation 
he had suspended all action in the matter, and on the 
13th of June 1693 he refused to issue it.' The refiisal 
may have been due to the short but able review drawn up 
in 1693 of the grievances and oppressions under which the 
Roman Catholics sufiered despite the articles of Limerick 
and Galway.* These deserve careful examination, for they 
give a Roman Catholic view of the treatment received. 
The vanquished complain that they did not receive 
possession of their lands till each of them entered into a 
recognizance of j^iooo with their Majesties that they 
should fully and truly perform and observe the articles. 
Moreover, they could not sue for goods or arrears of rent 
due to them from the i6th of Apnl 1689 to the 2nd of 
November 1 691, yet they might be sued for the same 
during this period ; in fact some of them had been 
imprisoned for debts contracted at that time. For proof 
of title the Lords Justices had compelled them to attend a 
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second costly trial in 1692, when they were required to 
produce the testimony of three credible witnesses, one of 
whom must be a Protestant. Osborne, the prime sergeant 
in Ireland, in s[nte of the favourable opimon of aU the 
King's counsel in England, doubted if Roman Catholics 
were entitled to any leases for years. They were now 
asked to enter into another recognizance of ^^1200. By 
the fifth article they were to have th«r outlawries 
reversed free, save for the fees of the clerks who engrossed 
them, but about ^30 for the reversal of each outlawry 
was demanded from them. As some of them had been 
three and four times outlawed they were unable to reverse 
their outlawries for want of means, yet the King's Bench 
imprisoned them for not doing so. They accused Colonel 
John Browne of so manipulating the thirteenth article by 
sinister and indirect means that they were bound, before 
they obtained an order of adjudication or of reversal of 
their outlawries, to enter into a bond for the payment of 
a year's quit rent of each claimant's estate to Browne's 
Protestant creditors. Though the seventh article allowed 
a nobleman and a gentleman comprised in the second and 
third articles to ride with a sword and case of [nstols, and 
to keep a gun for the defence of thai house or for fowl- 
ing, yet sudi privil^es were denied them, and even their 
plough horses were seized. From the 24th of December 
previous the men comprehended in the articles and the 
protected persons had been imprisoned for three or four 
weeks without any cause being assigned. Besides, the 
Roman Catholics had been compelled to maintain the 
army in free quarters during the winter of 169 1 and the 
spring of 1692. Where the officers and soldiers did not 
obtain comfortable lodgings they extorted money from 
the inhabitants, and compeUed them to ^gn acknowledg- 
ments that they had honestly paid for their quarters. 
The Roman Catholics charged Colonel J- Eyres, Governor 
of County Galway, with raising five troops of dragoons, 
each composed of 46 privates, 3 corporals, 2 sergeants, 
and a drummer, at a cost to them of £3120, besides the 
subsistence of eighteen pence a day. As the Protestants 
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were either commisuoners of array or officers, the sole 
expense of these troops fell upon the Roman Catholics. 
That they suffered ^m acts oi oppression was evidenced 
by this memorandum, but relief was denied them, because 
of the dangers arising from the French privateers, and 
because of the news that constandy came of conspiracies. 
These gave rise to much alarm, and that of March 1695 
in particular injured them greatly.' In June 1695 the 
Privy Council discussed the disarming of all Papists, but 
allowed the Ctuef Governor discretionary power to grant 
a few licences to them to bear arms. 

F(H- Capel was now sole Governor of Ireland. Sir 
Cyril Wyche and Mr. Duncombe had fallen into dis- 
&vour, and in May 1695 their colleague, Capel, was 
appointed Lord Deputy and Chief Governor of Ireland. 
Though not given the title, he was given all the powers 
of a Lord Lieutenant, saving the disposal of commissions 
in the army. William allowed him to make some changes 
in the oflidals, though he desired to have as few changes 
as posuble.' He indicated his intention of summoning 
a Parliament shortly. On the 5th of May 1695 Capd 
received his voluminous instructions from Kenungton ; 
these are arranged under thirty-four heads.' They deal 
with the filling of vacant livings, the conduct of the 
judges, the collection of revenue, the muster of the army 
and its proper quartering, the settling of the militia, the 
suppression of duels, the surveying of castles and maga- 
zines, the valuation of escheated lands, the improvement 
of trade, the transport of wool, the encouragement of 
Protestant strangers, and sundry other matters. The 
28th and 30th clauses strike the keynote of Capd's 
administration. The former runs thus : *' You are to 
take care that the Articles granted to Galway, Limerick, 
or any other place, upon dieir surrender, be construed 
accortUng to dieir strict meaning upon all questions or 

> CSJ*, ■^4-95> 405 i SJ'^ Jriland, JS7, No. II. 
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doubts trUch may arise, without allowing any favcnir to 
the penons comprehended in them, or extending them 
fiirther than in justice and honour you are obliged to do." ' 
The latter runs thus : '* The King, by severd proclama- 
tions issued while he was in Ireland, having required all 
Papista to bring in their arms into the stores, you are to 
inform yourseifwhat has been done in pursuance of those 
proclamations and to take care that the same be duly 
executed so that no Papist there, except those that arc 
permitted by the capitulation granted to any town or 
place that surrendered, may be suffered to keep any arms 
or powder without licence from the King or you ; and 
you are to endeavour to prevent all abuses in misconstru*- 
ing the extent of those capitulations, and to restrun, as 
much as may be, all such concessions of keeping arms." * 
It may be easily comprehended that the Parliament would 
find itself in closer agreement with a Lord Deputy, bound 
in tlus wise, than it was with his more broad-minded pre* 
decessor. For with the policy thus imposed upon him 
Capel was in sympathy, being a zealous Whig, ill-disposed 
to toleratioa 

On the 2ist of May 1695 the EngUsh Lords Justices 
desired Capel to prepare such Bills as he conceived should 
be brought forward, and he accordingly did so.' Most 
of them were transcripts of English Acts, and their appro- 
bation was expected to be little more than a formality.* 
But for two Bills he expressed eager solicitude ; one was 
for disarming the Papists, and the other for restraining 
their resort to foreign seats of learning.* The former 
would, he conceived, secure the Protestant interest, and 
the latter the Protestant religion. In his letter Capel 

" CSJ*, 1S94-9S. 459- ■ C.SJ>„ 1694-95. +75- ' '^■S-P-, '694-91. S«0. 
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indicated his fears that the Irish would oppose them, for 
they would prevent future rebellions, and he was aftaid 
that some Protestants in Parliament might second their 
efforts. His gravest anxiety, however, was respecting the 
question of the origin of money bills. On this point there 
had been a sharp difference of opinion between himself 
and his colleagues in the middle of 1694. In a letter 
written to the Secretary of State by Wychc and Duncombe 
they pointed out that the needs of the revenue and the 
necessity of new laws rendered the meeting of Parliament 
highly desirable. They feared, however, that the mem- 
b^ would in^st upon their sole right of originating 
money bills. They had consulted t^th members and 
judges, and thur conclusion was " that we generally find 
men as stiff as ever, and as resolved, if not to pursue the 
point and maintain it, yet not to retract and give it up, 
. . . My lord Capel is sanguine enough to believe that 
the chief assertors of this right are ashamed of it and will 
cert^nly give it over, . . . they axm not only at the im- 
mediate consequence of this right (if it be one) the having 
no bills sent them which any way bring a charge upon the 
people ; but at the endeavour of having many other laws, 
which will deserve a great deal of con^deration before 
they pass. Some speak of putting in hard for the House 
Corporation Act, and yet would have it exclusive to all 
Papists : some think it necessary that the Bill of Rights 
should be made a law here too, though the twelfth clause 
declares a standing army in times of peace (without which 
this country cannot subsist, nor ever has) to be against 
the law ; and there are some too who would have a 
general Act, in imitation of that of Henry the Seventh's 
time, to make all the laws of Ejigland, made since that 
time, laws of this kingdom : and some do not stick to say 
in express terms that a law made in England does not 
bind Ireland, though made with that intent" ^ From 
this pessimistic account we turn to Capel's optimistic 
letter of the same date. He, too, gives reasons for the 
summoning of Parliament, but he adds details which his 

> Add. 11,136 (Brit. Miu.). 
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colleagues omit. There is an arrear of j£ 180,000 in the 
civil and military lists since January 12, 1692: the 
general officers of the army, the officers of the ordnance, 
the governors of the forts and garrisons are unpaid. 
Though the revenue is growing, the charge of the establish- 
ment exceeds it by at least ,^60,000 a year, "The 
Kingdom is not in a fit posture of defence, and should the 
enemy land with a small number of men, upon any part 
of the west coast, we should find great difficulty to 
suppress them, and the Irish (who were never more in- 
solent in those parts) will be ready upon any opportunity 
to join with them." ' 

Besides the two Bills he had already proposed, he 
notes others as desirable additions to the statute book. 
Among these are Bills to prohibit the Papists from 
keeping horses above ,^5 in value or more than 
thirteen and a half hands lugh, to promote the capture 
of tories, the observance of particular holy days and no 
other, the rebuilding and the repairing of the churches, 
"most of the parishes in this kingdom either having 
no church at all, or if any, out of repair and not 
fit to celebrate Divine service, which causes many to 
depart from our communion, and tliis their separation 
may justly be imputed in great measure to the non- 
re^dence of the clergy, and a total failure to do their 
duty in very many parts of the kingdom." ' Caprel goes 
on to point out that eminent lawyers and leading men 
profess to think there will be no heat in the Parliament 
about to be summoned, though some of the Privy Council 
and the judges think differently. He insinuates that 
those who dissent from his views do so because a Parlia- 
ment may have prejudicial effects upon thdr private 
interests. He expresses his fears that more troubles may 
arise from the articles of Limerick than from the money 
bill question. Members will dispute the first article 
because it establishes the Popish religion. Some also will 
object to the sixth, for they say that where horses, cattle, 
money, and other goods were taken in pursuance of military 

1 Add. ii,ijfi (BrJL Mu>.). ■ OiA 
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or civil orders, the persons concerned ought to be pardoned, 
but where they seized these for their own private advan- 
tage they should be held answerable to those injured. 

The year 1695 witnessed the private circulation of a 
" Discourse concerning the securing the Government of 
the Kingdom of Ireland to the interest of the English 
nation." ' It is evidently in the handwriting of one of 
the Southwell family, and its proposals merit careful atten- 
tion. From an English standpoint it embodies an ably- 
plamied scheme for increasing the number of Protestants 
and decreasing that of Papists, though " not by a vigorous 
compelling, excessive fines and imprisonments, an ungodly 
destroying, persecution for conscience' sake," such as that 
which existed in France. He suggests that profaneness 
should be suppressed, that Protestants should use public 
benevolence carefiiUy, that they should allow able men to 
enter the service of foreagn princes, that they should 
transport to the Colonies lazy vagabond men and inter- 
marry them with English women, that they should levy a 
double tax on all absolute Papists and remit it when they 
turn Protestant, and that — after the example of France — 
they should bring up all children left as a charge on the 
public purse in the English tongue and under the care of 
English Protestants. The tone of the whole discourse 
suggests that the author dislikes Roman Catholicism not 
for doctrinal reasons, but for political. He proceeds to 
"shew in what subjecdon and servitude they (i.e. the 
Irish) ought to be kept, whereby both rich and poor, 
noble and ignoble, might for ever be wholly incapacitated 
for disturbing the English Government more." Ijke the 
^yptian king of old, he is distressed to learn that the 
Iri^ are increasing in numbers. He hints at the subtilty 
of the Jesuits, for he holds all the usual seventeenth- 
century notions of the part they played in politics. He 
proceeds in this connection to " consider the power and 
the potency of the French king both in men and money, 
and what an affinity there is betwixt those people and the 
French upon the score of their religion and the sake of the 

> Add, 18,714 (Brit. Mn*.). 
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late King James, what may we concdve might be the 
issue of this, could that King but make up a pwace with 
the rest of his nnghbours and were at leisure only to 
attend upon an English war." For reasons of statecraft 
he would lessen the Roman Cathdics in their language 
and in their use of Irish names. ** Though I do confess 
myself utterly agwnst persecution for conscience' sake, 
yet considering tm principles of the Irish Papists, tc^ether 
with their inhuman butcherly actions in 1641 and the 
blood and treasure that both then and now again have, 
and is like yet further to be spent and spilt in its fuller 
reducement, together with the devastations and ruins 
which either themselves or through their occasions have 
been so often made in that Kingdom, and what encourage- 
ment they give to restless spirits at home and other mortal 
enemies of the Protestant religion abroad ; and all this and 
much more still proceed from the wicked principles of thar 
irreligious religion ; for these and the like reasons it 
seems not only reasonable, but even just and equitable, to 
endeavour as much as in us lies by all reasonable and 
prudent ways the prevention of the like evils for the 
future." The plan of enlisting them for the Empire or 
Venice strikes him as a solution of the difficulty of di^ 
posing of the old Jacobite soldiers. " If they refuse to 
enter for the service, impress them with money thereunto : 
allow none to return ; because of the risk of their stirring 
up rebellion." If Louis were impressed by the duration 
of the 1 64 1 rising, so were William's advisers, and they 
have continimlly Before their eyes the dread of a fresh 
outbreak. In imitation of the French plan of checking 
conversion to Protestantism, this Southwell proposes the 
milder method of declaring such apostates as the common 
enemies of the kingdom. 

From the theories of Southwell we pass to the practice 
of Capel. The governing officials surveyed vnth watchfiil 
eyes the names of the knights, citizens, and bui^esses 
returned to sit in the Parliament that met on the 27th of 
August 1695. A broadsheet has been preserved with 
crosses prefixed to the names — 167 in number— of those 
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hostile to the Lord Chancellor and the Government, and 
strokes ^iunst the names of iii regarded as friendly.' 
There are no marks before fourteen names, and in some 
cases strokes have been substituted for crosses, evidently 
suggesting that the member had been approached by an 
official. The Commons, it was ascertained, were prepared 
to pass by the question of the origin of money Inlls, and 
in return for this favour were to be gratified by the introduc- 
tion of repressive measures against the Roman Catholics.' 
Robert Rochfort, a son of an officer of Cromwell's, and 
Alan Brodrick became Attorney and Solicitor -General 
respectively ; the former was also elected Speaker of the 
new House of Commons. These two officials rendered 
Capcl powerfiU support in the delicate task of managing 
Parliament. The compliant Commons voted an addiriond 
excise upon beer, ale, and other liquors.' Since '* no 
Parliament could or ought to be holden within this king- 
dom, unless by their Majesties' authority," it was agre«l 
that the Parliament of James 11. was a rebellious assembly, 
and its acts were declared null and void.* That no 
memorial might remain among the records of Parliament, 
all its acts, writs, and proceedings were brought before the 
chief governors at the council chamber and publicly 
cancelled. The two most dangerous questions, the origin 
of money bills and the confirmation of the Articles of 
Ljmerick, were left untouched. 

By Acts of Henry VIII. and of Elizabeth every 
incumbent had been obliged to open a school for the 
learning of English and Latin.' These Acts had not been 
enforced, but now the judges and the justices of the peace 

' I. 6, a ISailimll CtrrafxHuiMa, T.C.D.). 
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were requested to chat^ the grand juries to carry them 
into due eflect. Having made some slight attempt to 
provide schools at home, an Act was passed in restraint of 
foreign education. " Whereas many of the subjects of 
this kingdom," it stated, " have accustomed themselves to 
send their children and other persons under thrir care,' 
into France and Spun, and other foreign parts, not under 
his Majesty's obedience, to be educated, instructed, and 
brought up ; by means and occasion whereof, the said 
children and other persons have in process of time en- 
gaged themselves in fordgn interests, and been prevailed 
upon to forget th«r natural duty and allegiance due from 
them to the Kings and Queens of this realm, and the 
ailection which they owe to the established religion and 
laws of this their native country, and returned so civilly 
disposed into this Kingdom, have been, in all times past, 
the movers and promoters of many dangerous seditions, 
and oftentimes of open rebellion," it was enacted that 
any one who went himself, or sent any one beyond the seas, 
conveyed or sent money for their maintenance or as 
charity for relief of a religious house, should forfwt his 
civil rights.* Such a man could not sue in law or equity ; 
he could not be guardian, executor, or administrator ; he 
could not take a l^cy or deed of gift or bear office, and 
he was liable to the forfeiture of his goods and lands for 
life.' A justice of the peace upon information of the 

> On Children, cf. Djclarition da Roy, du premier ftnier 1661). CUnic XXXIX. 
dcclim Uut, "enfiDti iuui del miriigci miite*, ou dont I'un de* parent) KTiit lelipi, 
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•ennl Catholiqna, teront flevei en \» Religion CaCholiqne, tvtc itftnia de leur donnet 
da Tnteun dell R.P.R.} Edit da Roy, du moil d'octobre 16S5 decreet thit "eofintt 
atM de pirenti de li R.P.R. teront biptiib et i\cvtn Citholiqna " 1 Edit du Roy, du 
EDoit de jinvier 1686 ordeti that Huguenot children "Ig^ de ciD<i 1 idie am loont 
confix k leun deuli, oncla on autrea paienti Cacholiqua." Cf. Aneat du Conaeil, da 
2 aofit 1704 ; Edit du Roy, du moia de juillet 1705 j Lettre du Roy, dn 1 mii 1686 j 
Ordonnance de M. I'lntendint du Danpluni, du 10 jinviei 16S9. 

* 7 Will. III. c 4. KlopF (vii. 147) aaya that the Idhci oT the Englitb merdunli 
through French priTatecn in ifiofi were particularly great, llie Engliih £ait India 
Company had jnat loit acTcral richly laden thipa, the Dutch Company had not loM one. 

* Cf. Arrcit du Conadl, dn moi> de □OTcmbre 1679, portant d^fente aui jngea de la 
R.P.R. de rendre Ii jutticeg Arrett du Parlement, du 13 aoQc itSo, qui ordonne la 
deititntloa de* Officien de* Tuaticea lubaltonea faiaant profeiaion de la R.P.R. CL 
Tii.i — ^_ Jq Hoy^du loavnl 1681, portant que lea Comnftancea dea Procia PrfTfitini 

I. B D n J — :-:i:i ^j jyj^ ^^ PrWdiaui J EMcUratiOD du Roy, dn 
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offence, was entitled to summon and examine the person 
suspected without oath and without witnesses on oath. If 
the examination rendered it probable that he had com- 
mitted the offence, he or ^e was bound over to appear 
at the next quarter-sessions. By the 9th section, no Papist 
was allowed to teach in a public school, or in any private 
houses except the children of the family, under a penalty 
of j^io and three months' imprisonment for each offence.* 
The second important Act of this session was the com- 
plement of the preceding measure.* The one was intended 
to secure that the children should be educated in a loyal 
environment, and the other was intended to remove tempta- 
tions to active disaffection from their parents. The one 
was to guard the rising generation against the contaminat- 
ing French influence abroad, and the other was to rid the 
land of the tones and rapparees who menaced the safety of 
its rulers at home. By the second Act, Papists, before the 
ist of March following, were to deliver up all arms to the 
justice of the peace or other head officer, in spite of the 
fact that a licence had been granted ; two justices were 
empowered to issue a warrant to search for and saze 
arms.' Except in cities, the search coutd only take place 
between sunrise and sunset. Persons suspected of conceal- 
ing arms might be examined on oath ; any one fuling to 
discover or to deliver up arms, or refusing or hindering 
search, or refusing to appear upon due summons to be 
examined, was liable, if a peer, to a fine of j^ioo for the 
first offence, to the penalties under the statutes of prat' 
munire for the second ; if the accused were under that 
degree, to the fine of ^30 and imprisonment for one year 
for the first offence, and the peruities of praemunire for 
the second.* Officers protected by the articles of Limerick 

16 juin 1684 ; Arrat dq Coaieil, du ii dtccmbrc 1684, portuit qne let CooKillcn dc Ii 
R.P.R. ne pourront ttic ripparleun pour la NouTcaux CatholiqiiN, ni 4tat cnuc 
concernaac da eccl^iaitiqua j D^clirition in Roy, du 11 juillet 1685, pour exdnre 
la Jugc*, dont let lenimtt font profcuion de 1> R.P.R., de li cormoiuaiicc do Procci, 
ob la Eccliiiaatiigua luroat iotcr^tt. 

' Cf. 3 Will, ind \iuy, I [Eng.) j t Anne J j iWiir« P«p-j, D.N., vol. ii. No. j6. 

« 7 wiu. in. c s. 

* Cf. 1 Will, and Mirf, I ; (Eng.) ) I] George II. 6. Cr.Ordonnuiee du Roy, du 
16 DClobre 168S, portant difauet lui Nouieaux Convenb de retenir cha eui da 
tnoiiiqueU, futilt, moua^uetoiu, et autre* arma olFentiva. > 

• Cr. 1} Geocge II. 6. 
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or Galwty might, but only on condition of taking the 
oath of allemance,' keep a sword, a case of pistols, and a 
gun for defence or fowling. No armourer or gunmaker 
could take a Popish apprentice under a penalty of ^20 ; 
such an apprentice was also liaUe to the same penalty.* 
The loth section enacted that, save in the case of in- 
va^on, no Papist could keep a horse of more than ^^5 
value : stud mares and stallions were excepted from this 
harsh section.' Any Protestant discovering on oath to two 

1*usd<xs might, with a constable or assistants, search for such 
Lorses in the daytime, and break open doors in case of 
opposition. No matter what the value of the animal 
might be, it became his absolute property on paying five 
guineas to the owner. If any one concealed such an 
animal, he was committed to gaol for three months and fined 
treble its value.* Two examples will illustrate the work- 
ing of this Statute. A Roman Catholic gentleman named 
Mageogh^an drove into MuUingar in his carriage drawn 
by two fine horses. When a scoundrel claimed the pair 
under this Act the owner shot them both dead on the spot. 
A priest, named Bamwall, had his handsome animal 
claimed in this way. Most reluctantly he was obliged to 
surrender his horse ; but, as the new owner was riding 
away, Barnwall protested that he had no right to the 

> I WilL ulil Miry (Eat.). 

* Of. Senteoce ie Police, du ij nul i6Si, portinl iifeatt* i taeun Miltre AniuD 
de U R.P.R. de fairs aucun Aprentirde lidite RcligiMi | mtmc d'cD prsidre de U Re> 
ligion Citholiigne^ ApotloUi^ue tt Ronuiac. Cf. D^Iiralion du Roy, du premier 
ftTTier 1669, HI. 

■ On the treaCinent of Property, cf. DteUnticm da Roy, da lo loClt 1685, porual 
^e U moilit d« bicni de ceni de la R.P.R. qui lortiront du Royaume, •eroDt doanei 
■UK Dfnoaciacean ; 6dit du Roy, du moii d'oelobre 16S;, order) ifae "coufiacation det 
bient tontre ceux qoi feront I'eiercice de la R.P.R." j idil du Roy, du moil de Janvier 
16SS { Arrett du Coiudl, du ]i man i68g ; Arreat du Conaeil, du i djcembre i;oi { 
EUclaraCion du Roy, du i"' man 1704) Arreit du Cooieil, du 10 novembre i68s^ 
Arreat du Coutdl, du 7 dtcembre i6tt ; Arrett da CoueiL, du g Janvier 1689 { Arrttt 
du CoDieil, du 18 jnillet 1690; Arreat du Comeil, du 9 aeptonbre i6qo j Arreat du 
Conaeil, du 14 octolre 1690 ; Arreat du Coueil, du 10 juillel 1700 ) Arreat du 
Conaeil, du 5 fivrier 1701; DMiration du Roy, du ig d^embre 1698, portant 
dtfeaie aux nouveaui Coaverlia de veodre ou bypothtquer leun bieni ; Diclaratioa du 
Roy, du mai 1699, orden thii prohibition to continue for three yeara; Declaration da 
Roy, da 9 juin 1705, ordert it for another period of three yeit*; Otclantion du Roy, 
dn 14 nui 1708, doea [he lame j Diclaration du Roy, du 17 niai 171 1, doe* the lanie ^ 
Dtcliratioa da Roy, du tl man 1714, doea theume. Cf. Dtclaratioa du Roy, donnie 
k Veruillet le 10 ftvrier 1750, portant dJfentea aui nouveaui Convtrtii de vendre 
leun Uena aani pcrmiuion. * CL IJ George IL 6. 
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saddle and bridle. The stranger persisted in sazing them, 
and the priest, with a blow of his whip, stretched him on 
the ground and remounted. Barnwall was at once 
brought before a justice of the peace, but the friendly 
magistrate acquitted him on the ground that the other 
was taking forcible possession of his accoutrements. 
Another measure was enacted for the better suppresdng 
of tories, robbers, and rapparees ; and for preventing 
robberies, bui^laries, and other heinous crimes.' The in- 
habitants of every barony and county were to make full 
satisfaction for the burnings, and for the killing or 
maiming of cattle. The Popish people were liable if the 
wrong were done by persons of their faith, otherwise the 
Protestants were liable. Damages under ^^lo were to be 
made good by the barony, over that amount by the 
county. Notice of the offence must, as a rule, be given 
within twenty-feur hours after the deed was committed. 
Persons concealing or aiding the rapparees were to be 
reckoned guilty of felony mthout benefit of clergy. 
Any one who took, convicted, or killed a tory might 
receive £,20. 

The Parliament, believing that by these measures it 
had restored tranquillity at home and abroad, now devoted 
their attention to the improvement of the law of the 
country in order to hasten its prosperity. Accordingly, 
Acts were passed for the better settlement of intestate 
estates,' for the redress of inconveniences for the want of 
proof of death,* for the removal of damna clericorum,^ for 
taking special bails in the country," upon actions and suits 
pending in the Courts of the King's Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer,' for granting tales on trials and 
regiJating fines in the County Palatine of Tipperary,' for 
the preventing of frauds and perjuries," for the discharge 
of sheriffs upon their accounts,^** for the speedy and more 

■ 7 Will. III. c. II. Cf. 9 WiU. III. 9 jl Anne, 131 6Aiutc^ 11; 40R>rgeI. 9{ 
4 George I. 12 j S George I. a; it George 1. 8 ; 9 Geoige II. Gj 11 Oeinfe II. 11 ; 
ig George II. S j 19 ud ao George III. e. 37. 

■ Cfl 9 Anne, it { 10 and tt Cturlet I. 13. 

• 7 WiU. III. 6. * 7 Will. III. 8. • 7 WilL in. 10. 

• 7 Will. III. 10. » 7 WaU III. 18. " 7 W[1L III. 19, 10. 
» 7 WilL IlL II. '• 7 WilL III. 13. 
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eiFectual proceeding upon distresses and avowries for rent,^ 
and for the prevention of vexations and oppressions by 
arrests,' and of delays in suits of law.* Measures were 
also approved for the building and repairing of churches,* 
inclosure of churchyards,' and for making provision for 
the poor ; ' for taking away the benefit of the clei^y/ 
for the more effectual suppression of profane cursing and 
swearing,* and for the punishment of the mother and 
father of a bastard.* There were also considered the 
heads of bills for prohibiting the impjortation of foreign 
wool, cards, and card wire ; ^^ for planting and preserving 
timber trees ; " for the improvement of the breed of 
horses, and the destruction of vermin ; " and for the 
better r^ulation of measures in and throughout the 
kingdom." 

It is punful to turn from wise statutes like these to 
contemplate the Act declaring which days in the year shall 
be observed as holy-days.'* Hired labourers or servants 
who refused to work for the usual wages upon other days 
than those appointed by this Act to be kept holy or upon 
extraordinary occasions set apart by the king or chief 
governor, were fined two shillings, and this amount was 
to go to the poor of the parish.^' In defeult of payment 
the labourer was to be whipped. If the parish constable 
did not execute this punishment, — and it was certain that 
he would often need to have the rod in his hand, — he was 
liable to a fine of twenty shillings, for each and every 
evasion of his disagreeable duty. The Puritan S[»rit of 
the members was also seen in the measure for the better 
observation of the Lord's Day, commonly called Sunday." 

» 7 WilL IIL 2*. ' 7 Wm. HI. IS- 

* 7 WilL III. 7. * Iriii Comw Jtmnalt, ii. S19. 

■ IhiJ. 819. * Ihii. S19. ' 7 Will. III. II } 9 WilL III. 7. 

" 7 Will. III. 9. ■ Iriii Cmmmi JoKnuih, ii. S19. " Itid. S19. 

" Ihid. 819. » IHd.tii). " 7 WiU. III. 14. 

" 7 Will. iii. C 14. Cf. Diclarilion du Roy, du premier fivriei 166^, xlvL ! 
"JJue le«diu de li R.P.R. girderont et obaemranC lei Fhei iudietea fa rEglue, ct oe 
ponrront i» jonn de I'oliKivuice <l(*iliCei Yku%, vcadre ni ftiler i Bouti^uei ouvettei, 
ni pardUaneot let Aniauu trivailler ban le* chambrei et miiioiu famta adiu joun 
decendut, en aticiiiia m^era dont le bruit paiiie tire enlendu lu dehon par let piwuii 
ou voiiins, luinnt rArticle XX. de I'Edit de Nuitei } luquel efFet laiWtt 7tta 
•eront indictei lu loo de lidDche,au proclim^ k\t diligoice de> Cotuuli ou Echeviiu." 
» Cf. S & 6 Hd. VI. J (Eng.). 
H ; wm. iii. c 17 j cf. 19 Charle* II. 7 (Eng.}. 
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All persons were to observe that day and to exercise 
thentselves in the duties of religion both privately and 
publicly. No works save those of necessity and chanty 
were to be performed. An offender over the age of 
fourteen was to be fined five shillings for each onence. 
Goods exposed for sale were to be forfeited. No drover 
or other carrier was to travel or come to his inn on 
Sunday, on pun of losing twenty shillings.^ In order 
to prevent breach of the peace by disorderly meetings, 
hurline, football, cudgels, and other pastimes were like- 
wise forbidden under a penalty of twelvepence fine or 
two hours in the stocks.* It was conceded that meat 
might be dressed in families and inns for such as other- 
mse could not be provided for ; milk or fish might be 
sold before ten or after foiu' ; and hackney coaches might 
be used in or about Dublin. It was enacted that the 
hundred should not be answerable for robberies upon 
travellers on Sundays. Save in treason, felony, or brwch 
of the peace, the service of a process on Sundays was void. 
On pain of a ten-shillings fine, tavern-keepers were 
forbidden to furnish liquors except to their own families, 
or to entertain during divine service ; those who entered 
or remained there forfeited five shilUngs. Constables and 
churchwardens were exhorted to enter taverns frequently 
and to apprehend the offenders. 

Though these two Acts might be Puritan in tone, there 
was not only in Parliament, but also throughout the 
country a High Church party. The Nonjurors numbered 
a few Irishmen among them, the most distinguished being 
the learned Dodwell, the able Leslie, and Bishop Sheridan 
of Kilmore. Extreme though their views might be, some 
Irishmen sympathised with them, and therefore extended 
but lukewarm support to the new dynasty. The prefer- 
ment of Englishmen to all important livings tended 
materially to augment this feeling. The leanmg of the 
High Church clei^y, small as their numbers might be, 
to Jacobitism was assisted by English rule. They loved 
William little, but they liked Dissent a great deal less. 

* CC 3 Gciuft I. I (Bog.). ■ CC I Gcorp L i (Bug.). 
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Their position forced them to consider schism a greater 
evil than perhaps they might otherwise have thought it. 
They saw French and German folk land almost every day, 
and they witnessed the steady immigration of Presbyterians 
to the north. The fca^ners they might tolerate, the 
others they could not. In days gone by they had suffered 
much at Puritan hands, and they found it difficult to 
forget the bitter memories of evil days. The increase in 
the number of Scotsmen in the north threatened to upset 
the balance of the Church in those parts. In 1715 Arch- 
iHshop Synge reported, somewhat uncritically, that ^nce 
the Revolution not less than 50,000 families had settled 
in Ulster.' In Ireland these settlers were not excluded 
by the sacramental test from the parliament and the 
corporadon, the bench and the service. They were 
citizens in full possession of their rights on week days, 
but on Sundays they must attend worship in the parish 
church. In order to remove this anomaly, Sidney in 
i6q2 submitted, by William's directions, the heads of a 
Bill identical with the English Toleration Act, but the 
fierce opposition displayed compelled him to let it drop. 
The King desired the reintroduction of this measure in 
the Parliament of 1695. Capel and the Earl of Drc^heda 
supported it, but it was defeated chiefly by the action of 
the bishops. When the Dissenters perceived that the 
Toleration Act must be accompanied by a test, they at 
once desired that no more progress should be made with 
the measure. 

It is sad to see the prelates of the Church opposing 
toleration ; it is indeed refreshing to perceive that the 
morality of the head of the State is in advance of that of 
the Church. ~ But the candid historian must confess that 
Wdliam was an exceptional monarch in the seventeenth 
century in desiring to give freedom to tender consciences. 
Contemporary rulers in France, in Spun, and in Austria 
extended little or no indulgence to those whose religious 
views differed from those recognised by the State. In 
those days that political conformity involved as its corol- 

< Add. 6117 (BitLMiu.). 
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lary religious conformity seemed to most statesmen an 
luumpeadiable maxim. It was an axiom that the State 
in its tdvil capacity formed one corporation, subject to 
one secular jurisdiction and one system of discipline. It 
was also an axiom that the State in its ecclesiastical 
capacity formed one corporation subject to one ecclesiastical 
juris^ction and one system of discipline. These two 
capadties, however, were the twofold aspect of one State. 
We have seen that Jesuits were attacked chi political 
grounds and Dissenters were assdled for similar reasons. 
"New presbyter is but old priest writ large" was a 
maxim to which the Irish bishops fervently subscribed 
Bramhall declared that Presbytery and Jesuitiy " are both 
inconsistent with monarchy, and indeed with all govern- 
ment ; over which they pretend a power and jurisdiction 
by Christ, the one for the Pope, the other for the 
Presbytery, from which there lies no appeal."' Papal 
bonds could dissolve the bonds of civil society, but 
contemporary thinkers deemed that Presbyterian discipline 
too might destroy Parliamentary authority and the liberty 
of the subject Cartwright insists as strongly as Bellar- 
mine that the Church shall control the State in her own 
interests. The magistrate is the Lord's officer, and must 
wield the sword as the Church directs, and persecute all 
" idolatry " at her bidding. The example of Constantine 
the Great, who persecuted all heresy, was invoked.' Good- 
man also concaved that idolatry must be forcibly resisted, 
and he glorified rebellion.' To a Churchman of those 
days sucn belief were peculiarly abhorrent, and, knowing 
that these were the views of the men whom it was pro- 
posed to admit to public office, he regarded the position 
of the Papist and that of the Dissenter ai identical. *' The 
Puritans, ' according to Leslie, " were mere tools to the 
Jesuits (as they are to this day), from them they learned 
the deposing doctrine, and to set up private spirit against 
the Holy Scriptures, and all the authority of the Church." * 
** Let us now come," Nalson asks us, " to take a view of 
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the younger antagonists of monarchy, the popular supre- 
macy of Presbytery, that Uma mahrum, that revived 
hydra of the lake of Geneva, with its many-headed 
progeny, Anabaptists, Quakers, Levellers, etc., all which 
unnatural ofl^ing are as kind to their dam as vipers, 
and as inconsistent with monarchy, as they pretend to be 
with the Papacy (with which Presbytery jostles for universal 
supremacy) or any of them with Loyalty, Royalty, or true 
religion." ^ " Do you think," demands the fanatical 
Duport, " our Roman Catholics, at least the Jesuits, were 
idle spectators all the while and had not a hand in the 
thirtieth of January, as well as in the fifth of November ? 
... Is it not yet apparent, that the PojHsh emissaries 
and incendiaries were sent hither on purpose under the 
name of Anabaptists, Seekers, and Quakers, and I know 
not what, to blow the coals and foment the flames of our 
late dissensions P Our factious, fanatic, turbulent and 
schismatic spirits are but the Jesuits' journeymen." * The 
Church of Ireland disliked Dissent, and it is well to note 
the reasons, even the misconceptions, gross as they were, 
upon which such dislike was founded. We live in an age 
far removed from that of the Puritan rule, but to Church- 
men of that day it was well within the memory of their 
fathers. In Ireland memories are especially long, and the 
rule of Cromwell left there an abiding impression of 
Puritanism in its harshest guise. 

Capel, who had done so much for the English interest, 
•died in 1696. Porter was made Lord Justice, but he also 
died that same winter. De Ruvigny, Earl of Galway, and 
Paulet, Marquis of Winchester, were then appointed. 
Porter's place as Chancellor was filled by an English 
barrister named Methuen, who had been Minister in 
Portugal.' WilHam was too busied with continental affairs 

■ Nilton, ConHi htrin 'fKhig mtd PafU, loi. 

* Sirmm m tb Flfii e/Navmiir, 71. k 

■ I. MeUuiea to R. Harleji, Snt. 27, 1697: *■ From the moment tlw daywu Kttkd 
■Dd tbe nieetii^ of Pirliamcnt Bini, the pirtya Kt thcnuelva on woik to embroyl 
trarry thing, ud held there dubt, ind were ill to different and to iwlcwinl, that nenr 
wu poor nun in ■uch diRrcu u I hive been for nine weilu. The whole DitteT 
maniginf the Home of Commoni, the Home of Lordi, the Privy Council jmd the 
eonnpandBice with Bo^ind. But all the re>t wu nothing to the condtiag of tha 

jwiticuUr memberi. ... I then found people very different from iny other urt of 
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to concern himself with the fate of Ireland. Its importance 
in the nme of international chess had diminished, and it 
was only from that point of view that he cared for either 
Ireland or England. A more or less fi^e hand was given 
to the Loyalist party, and their path to ascendancy was left: 
open. Ruvigny had suffered exile for his religion, and 
he was not disposed to view the Roman Catholics with 
favour. By a strange turn of fate the policy of Louis gave 
Ireland a governor as strict ^unst Roman Catholicism 
as his former master had been against Protestantism. 
The control of the Lords Justices over Parhament, 
if they cared to exercise it, was absolute. *'The business 
of a Parliament in Ireland," Archbishop King regrets, 
*' is not to make good laws, but to hinder ill ones, which 
is all that is left us by Poynings* Act." The King 
abandoned the power of revering Irish outlawries, and in 
the heads of the Bill relating to this he allowed a clause 
to be inserted, by which the estates of men who had 
perished either in rebellion or in foreign service were to be 
included in the forfeitures. He also proposed to give up 
the omitted clause in the second article of Limerick, if 
Parliament would confirm the remainder. A measure was 
prepared concerning these articles, and it omitted the first 
clause, the disputed clause in the second, and curtailed the 
others seriously. The Roman Catholic gentry petitioned 
the House of Commons for the favour of being heard by 
Counsel upon the change, but the boon was denied them. 
They were not, however, altogether friendless. A small 
minority in the lower House protested, and in the upper 
House the bill passed by the narrow majority of one. 
Seven temporal and seven spiritual peers left on record in 
the following terms their sense of its injustice : "l". Because 

people I ever law, being jeilooi, dinruitful ode of inotlier, ind thit with re»o& ; inter- 
«ttBt to the Eiighcit degree, foad of imitating Englind to all matten agiioat the 
prerogative ipiritcd op bjr aome hott mea who have tate in Houac of Cofnnutoaj 
verjr tatttj under the atiict depeodance id Eagland ; aeeming eamat apinit the Papitt 
■pon account of the Engliah into'eat, but often propoaiog to themielvei other miltera^ 
. . . We have been able to get »oo,oool. and to part very good friendt, ao aa to- 
hope thej will meet to pan the billi now aent over in better humour, and to laj the- 
foaodation for future better management." Hiu. MSS. Ctm. lir. i, Portland MS5, 
581-589. 5^., /rr/dnf. Entry Boolu, vol. ii.,jul]r 10, 1696, and April aj, i697[Recar<l. 
Office, London). 
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we tlunk the title of the bill doth not agree with the body 
thereof, the title being, An Act for the confirmation of 
Articles, made at the surrender of the City of limerick, 
whereas no one of the said Articles is therdn, as we 
concave, fully confirmed. 2°. Because the sud Articles 
were to be confirmed in fiivour of them, to whom they 
were grantol ; but the confirmation of them by the bill is 
such, that it puts them in a worse condition than they were 
before, as we conceive." ^ 

In a letter of the 5th of October 1 697, Archbishop 
King concisely places before us the dilemma in which the 
bench of bishops was placed. " If we vote with the Court 
in Parliament we are flatterers, if against, ungratefid. . . . 
As to the matter of the Articles of limerick, we were for 
confirming them, but in the Act no one Article was 
confirmed ; such as were pretended to be confirmed were 
changed in the essentials, contrary to the King's express 
letters patent : this we thought did not consist mth 
his honour, and supposed he had been imposed on by the 
title which was for the confirmation of the Articles made at 
limerick, but in earnest was to destroy them contrary to 
public faith. . . . The whole mystery being no more than 
to make a few more forfeitures to gratify courtiers. . . . 
If I remember r^ht the non-contents in our house were 
16 and 4 proxies, the contents 17 and 5 proxies. One 
would think the world were somewhat concerned about 
religion, for of three bills that passed last, one was 
to prohibit marrying vnth papists, and another to banish 
r^;ular$, and the third for damning the Articles of 
limerick on pretence of weakening the papish interest ; 
but afW all there was not the least consideration of 
religion at the bottom, and we must learn from this not to 
judge according to appearance." On the 9th of October 
1 697 he writes : **Asto our protesting against breaking 
the Articles of limerick under colour of confirming them 
it bears its evidence in itself. I understand the King is 
informed we would not confirm them otherwise.* One 
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Inshop and one lay Lord, though they stuck iinnly to us, 
yet did not enter their protest.' * 

The peers, who ^reed with the King, read the treaty 
in the light of the explanation funushed By Ginkell, and in 
so reading it they saw that the new measure was un- 
questionably a violation of Its s[Mrit, if not of its letter, 
oarsfield and his colleagues had permitted a loose wording 
of the vital first and second articles, and for this careless- 
ness their co-religionists now paid a heavy price. The 
preamble of the Bill stated that so many or the articles 
were to be confirmed, " as may consist with the safety and 
welfare of your Majesty's subjects of tlus Kingdom."' The 
second article was confirmed in the sense uiat it did not 
grant any new right to the persons comprehended, but 
only restored them to their old rights : it was not to altcr 
or avcrid possession, recovery, or r^aining hrom them by 
any subject since the articles were concluded. They might 
enjoy all goods and chattels in thdr possession when 
the treaty was signed, but all other propetty was vested in 
the King. Save the persons comprised in the fourth 
artide, unless those whose chums were being heard took 
the oaths of fidelity in Ireland, they were not restored. 
If they were out of the kingdom, they must return in 
eight months, submit, and t^e the oath of all^iance. 
One violation of the treaty was followed by another. 
The preamble to the second Outlawries Bill recited 
that James's Parliament "encouraged many of your 
Majesty's subjects to rise in arms and levy war against 
your Majesty, brought into this Kingdom great numbers 
of the French King's subjects, your Majesty's open 
enemies, to their assistance," and went on to affirm 
-^a point that specially appealed to William — that 
many Papists were still engaged in the service of the 
enemies of England, and declared guilty of high-treason 
such as returned from France without being licensed.' All 

1 King MSS. {T.C.D.). In 917 (Brit. Mm.), f. 151, under dale of Jin. 6, 1(97. 
Ring provida ui with mi atraaely illuminating lurvey of the itite of Irelmil in 1697. 

* 9 mil. III. e. 1. 

* 9 WilL ni. e. s j ef. 10 WilL III. 16. Sir Rieb. Coi to , Aug. 16, 1697 : 

" Two Nil* luppoMd to be drawn by — lod ■ — were rKmiulleaded to the Houm. 
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outlawries and attainders on account of the late war 
not already reversed, or affecting persons comprised 
within the articles of Limerick, or persons exempted 
by name in the statute, were declared to stand good 
for ever despite any pardon from the soverdgn or his 
han. The House of Lords, with some show of fairness, 
exempted Sarsfield and a htmiber of Peers and gentlemen. 
Other Papists who had perished in rebellion before the 3rd 
October 1691 were adjudged traitors, attunted, and their 
estates real and [wrsonal were forfeited. This Act was 
obviously meant to dispose of all attempts to reverse 
outlawries. 

A law was passed for banishing from Ireland all Papists 
exercising any eccledastical jurisdiction and all regulars of 
the Popish clei^.^ The preamble laid down that they 

The Gnt wu called ■ bill for confirming onllirTct ud pined the CommoBi in thicc Or 
fonr dj^ wbich precipitation might be partly occaiioncd by the mention of a letter 
pretended to be received tiom Reawick, importing tlial the Fiench imbuudor had made 
1 motioD to Sir Joteph WiUiamaoo, that if the Iriih were Tatored, the Huguenot* ahaidd 
be. To which Sir J. W. replyed that it wu not in the King'i power to do aoe, haviag 
tyed op hk handi t^ a law to the contraiy : and to to jiutify thii aiuwer and to prevent 
ftather KiUkitatioii, bait wai to be made m paiting ihia kU. . . . Man; htitt debatea 
were about tliii bill." On the Mine ibect ii i letter dated London, Sept. 9, eipreMing 
great diHitiiCietioD with the parliamentary proceeding* in Ireland, where there wai more 
party cootcat than in the Bngliih PatUamcnt. Hiit. MSS. Ctm. dv. z, Portland 
HSS-sS;. 

' 9 Will. iii. c. I { cf. 1 Anne, 3 | a Anne, 6 ) 1 Anne, 7(4 Anne, i j S Anne, ]. 
The BmperoT remooatnted againit ihi* act. KIopp, vii. 471, " Hoffmann in London 
hailened to thii one and to that. Tliey ilinigged their ihonldai. The deciiioo, they , 
Hid, retted with the King. He betook himtclf to SonderUnd. The Utter relied that 
in thii mitto- he could do at much or at little at hit faotman. He reminded the 
Emperor*! repreaentative of what lie already knew for a long time by experience that 
the penal lawi were never Mrictly enforced but wo-e rather not enforced at all. But if 
HoRminn uKahed to take further ttept then he had no one cite to turn to but the 
King." The Secretai; Blithwayt replied, " The baoithment of the religioua order* will 
be a relirf to the tecular clergy. The former are all inatnunent* of France and only 
work for our common enemy. I do not think wt need ataume that the lupply aT 
■ecular priat* will be limited in any way" (Oct. ], 1697). Klopp, vii. 47]. C£ 
Grimblot'i inKmctiant, Mar. 1, 169S ) Clarke, Jamitl!. ii. 5791 Grimblot, i. ail. 
Of. DtcUration du Roy, du premier ftvrier 1669, farbiddinj miniiter* to call tbem- 
telvet '*pattcnn," to wear a "rob^" and to become the regiicrar* of hiptitm* and 
muriagc*. The IMdaration du Roy, du to octobre 1679, forbade them to recdve in 
their dmrche* thoae who have abjured the Huguenot creed. The Arnit du Contdl, 
du 14 □ovembre 16S1, r^ulated uie number of miniiter*. Of. Arrat da Conieil, du 
5 Janvier 16S3, portant dfleniei aui Coniiiloiret de ceax de la R.P.R. de hin aucun 
dipartemcnt pour la tnbvoition d'lutrea MlDiitrci, qae de ceu qai tervent le lieu de 
leur ^Uittcmoit. Aneit da Contdl, do 13 juillet i6ta, ordonne aui Miniitret et 
Propoaana de la R.P.R. de ac retirer dei lieux. ob reiercice anra Ht intirdit. ArreM 
du Conieil, da 17 mxi 16S3, it to the tune effect. CT. DicUralioD du Roy, dnP aodt 
16S5, portant difentct ani Minittrc* et Ptopotant de la R.PJl. de demeurer plot prit 
que de lix lieaCt da endroitt ob reiercice de ladite Religion aura txi interdit, Cf. 
Edit dn Kay, du moil de man 16S3, portant peine d'amende honorable et buiit*emeat 
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" do not only endeavour to withdraw his Majesty's sub- 
jects from their obedience, but do daily stir up, and move 
sedition and rebellion to the great hazard of the ruin and 
desolation of this kingdom.' Once more the political 
nature of the bias agunst Roman Catholicism is plun : it 
^d dearly for its doctrines of the political power of the 
Papacy. All bishops, vicars^eneral and r^ular priests 
were commanded to leave the kingdom before the ist of 
May 1698. If they returned after that date they were 
deemed guilty of high-treason ; for concealing them the 
penalty of a first offence was /20, for a second ,£40, and 
for a third the forfeiture of lands and goods for life. De- 
tection was stimulated by granting to the informer half 
the fine inflicted, up to a maximum grant of ^^too. The 
Irish custom of burying thur dead in an old ruined church 
or monastery was forbidden. 

An attempt was made to render the chasm that already 
yawned between the settier and the serf impassable, for all 
matrimonial alliances between them were forbidden. The 
patrician was not allowed to ally himself with the plebeian. 
Any Protestant woman being heir to or in possession of 
any real property, or in possession of ;f 500 of personal 
property, who married without the certificate of the 
minister, Inshop, and a naghbouring justice to the effect 
that her bridegroom was a known Protestant, should be 
deemed dead in law, and the property passed to her next 
of Protestant kin.* Such a bride and bridegroom were 
to be incapable of being heir, executor, administrator, or 
guardian to any Protestant. The penalty for solemniung 
a mixed marriage was a fine of ^^20 and one year's im- 
prisonment.* As usual half the fine was pud to the 

perpAuil codtrc let MiniKica qui recevront de li R.P.IL ; Edit du Roy, du moil 
d'aoAt 16S4, poitut que let Miaiitret de la R.P.R. ne pouiront fairc leun faactiMii 
plui de trail aui duu un m(me lien. DJcUritian du Roy, du i] juillet i68j, u to 
tic ume effect. Cf. Aireat du Couieil, du 30 iiril 168;, poitint difduei lui 
Miniim et PiopoMDi dc I1 R.P.R. de fiire I'eiercice de leur Religion duu It* licux 
<A In lemplei luroat tit dtaiolii j Arrett du Coiueil, du 1 juillet 16S; ; Edit da Roy, 
dn moil d'loAt 16S5 j Arrcu du Contdl, du 15 Kptembre i6g;. Edit du Roy, do 
moil d'octobre lit;, orden miaiiten to leiTe Fnnee within fifleeii diyi under puniih- 
DUDt oTtht galley*. EMcliritioa du Roy, du I' juillet 1686, ii to the umc effect. 

> 9 WilL 111. c. ] ; ct I Anne, 6. 

' On thi> «c tlie repoiti of HolFmuin, July Jo, 1697, Oct. I uil S, and Nov. iS ; 
Klopp, TiL 470.471. According to Koftminn there were, in 1697, about looo 
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informer.^ A Protestant who married without the in- 
dispensable certificate was reckoned a Papist or Popish 
recusant, and lost his* civil rights.^ Soldiers marrying 
Papists were ipu facto dischar^d from the King's service. 
The chasm widened by this Act has never been bridged 
over in Ireland. Marriages between Roman Catholic and 
Protestant occur, but they are comparatively inftequent 
even at the present time, for there is little social inter- 
course between members of the two &ths. 

The plot to assassinate William aroused deep indigna- 
tion in England. An Act was passed to secure the succes- 
sion, and an assodatioti in defence of William and English 
liberty against James and French despotism was spe»iily 
formed. The roll was largely signed in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The last country was deeply stirred 
by the news of this conspiracy, for among the papers of 
Bishop Tyrrell was discovered a scheme, recalling that of 
Avaux, for the complete extirpation of the Protestants and 
the Rrotestant religion : the proposal was in the writing 
of Colonel John Browne, an officer in James's service.' 
On the 29th of November 1697 the House of Commons 
passed a series of strong resolutions, in which it was stated 
that ever since the Reformation, and particularly during 
the reign of James II., the Papists by their frequent con- 
spiracies, inhuman massacres and open rebellions had en- 
deavoured to extirpate the Protestant religion and interest, 

roemben of religioiu orden in Irelind, tmi from 4000 to 5000 wculir prieMk Mil 
iaformadon it bued on tbit %eoX from Iriih clericil Kurca. Nairn Faferi, D.N., 
voLii. Nn. 46. Add. 3S,g]3. Htrd-akh Paptri,Y olio z-%. 

' Cf. D^liracioo du Roy, dn 10 loilt 16S5, portml ^ae U mcritit At» biou it 
ceai dc ]■ R.P.R. ^ui toninint du Royiume, leront donnex lui Dtaoaciitnin j by the 
Edit du Roy, dn moii de juvier 1688, they •■ recevioat maitit do mcubta « clfctl 
mobitieri, et jouiront pcndint dii in* dc 1* moitij da nvcoui da inunmbla cadih 
oa TtctlH ia Cooiiitairo, miniitra tl lujeti fiigitifi." CT. the Rcgiitra du Conidl 
d^Euit, le 13 acptcmbre 1702, and Lc 17 tvHL 1703. 

' On Muriiga, cf. Edit du Roy, du moii de nOTembre 16I0, portint itStnt* ini 
Citholiquei de contracter suriage ivec ceui de U R.P.It. g Edit du Roy, ioaoi k 
Fontiinebleiu xa moit d'labt 1683, porUol que la Sujet* du Roi de I'un et de I'mtre 
•eie fiUwt profenioa de U Religion Citholiqne, Apottoli^ue et Romaine, oc pooiront 
•e mirier ivec c«u on cella qni font profenion de U Religion Luthfrienne cm Cilvi- 
niite ; Diclanlion du Roy, du iS juin i6t;, portuit que la Templo oi il ten ctljbri 
dc* Mariiga entre CathoU^nei et da geoi de la R.P.R. el ceui ob dui la Prfche* il 
«era tmu da diKDuri •tditieui, KTont dteioiii. Cf. Dkbnticn do Roy, du 16 join, 
16S;, and du6 loQt 16I6. 

' Jrab Ctnamii fmrmah, ii. uto. 
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that they were still resolved to sever Ireland fixitn England, 
that their disfranclusement was necessary to be fonnally 
enacted, and that another oath, renouncing Papal authority 
in Ireland, was required.' The Bill embodying these re> 
solutions was approved of by a majority of twenty-four in 
the House of Commons, though some protested against 
the clause requiring all persons, under the penalties of 
praemunire, to renounce the superiority of any fordgn 
power in ecclesiastical or spiritual matters within &s 
realm. These protests were more effective in the House 
of Lords, for there the Bill was rejected. *' It was never 
designed, "writes Archbishop King, " to be executed.* But 
we have too many such laws already, and with God's help 
shall never have any more as long as I or my friends can 
help it ; if one should measure our temper by our laws, I 
think we are little short of the inquisition, but if by the 
execution of them, I doubt we will seem as indifferent in 
matters of religion as our neighbours in Holland where 
a * * * ' law and strict execution are what wisdom and 
interest would recommend to us, and till we see some 
better use made of these we have, than has been hitherto, 
I think we ought to have no more. . . . Everybody here 
is afrud of their places, the judges for giving their opinion 
about praemunire, because it was half the truth, they said ; 
the army lest they should be disbanded, the dissenters lest 
they should lose their pension, the Papists for fear the 
laws should be executed against them, the Merchants lest 
their trade should be stopped, the lawyers for want of 
buMness in the G)urts, which is in a manner entirely 
hindered by privilege, and the parliament men lest the 
parliament should be dissolved, and so they come to be 

' Iriii Ctmmcml yemrmah, li, 977-979. 

* Klopp, viii. 101 : " I biTB," M^ the Emponr, " hard with m heiT; hcirt tbc 
report! about the condition of tiic Catholio in Irdind. ... It fiiithcr ii aaAnrf 
to tht Tmty of Limerick, It dialurbt the canlidence between the illiei of diffeTenc 
religion). Thit wroDg it not righted by Ihe pretext thit the King could not refute hn 
unction to thcK uDJnil Uwa, but thit he will not let them be aecuted. For the King 
i> mortal like other men, lod iha him the*e >e«ere Uw« may be eiecuted more hmhly 
lod never igiin altered." C{. Grimblot, L 434. Venun iMured Auenperg, " it 11m 
not the King'i intention to oppreai the Catholic religion in Ireland bat to maiotais it. 
The biihopi were to remain. The articlea about the educadon of children wen 
not luwionBl" {Klopp, ■vUi. loj). 

' Thii word » undecipherable. 
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answerable for their debts." Such were the aiuaeties per- 
vading the community when the measure had come back 
from England with the clause giving discretionary power 
to justices of the peace to summon all persons and to 
administer to them the oath of fidelity and abjuration : if 
some were absent when summoned, they were liable to 
the penalty of praemunire. The peers, notably the 
spiritual ones, raised a series of cogent objections. That 
rery Parliament they had passed a measure in some 
d^ree confirming the articles of Limerick. These 
articles laid down that they who submitted to the Govern- 
ment should take the oath of fidelity and no other ; this 
new policy was expressly contrary to the ninth of these 
famous articles. Moreover, five years previously an Act 
had been passed abrogating the oath of supremacy in 
Ireland. The second reason does the peers of that age 
infinite credit. *' The Lords could not agree to the fore- 
mentioned Qause, because to put a force upon pure con- 
science and impose a law to punish a bare opinion or an 
act of the understanding, without any overt act, and even 
to extort that thought under the heavy penalty of a 
praemunire, was thought a punishment too grievous and 
severe, and such as could not be paralleled or warranted by 
any precedent cither in England or Ireland." * Archtnshop 

' KIopp, TJi. 475 ! "In the Emperoi'i nunc," cried Holfmun, "I renuiiitrite 
apimt thii uohcud-of cruelty which woald inflict thi< liw on ■ whole nation." He 
(poke to SonderLind in the ume wij he had ipoken to TnimbiU. " Hitherto," wrote 
HolfnuDn to the Emperor, " one hu hid everr ciUM to bout of the King*! modention 
in nligioai nmtteri. Now it leeina «• if they wiihed here (m. in London) to be u 
violent ud cruel M the Cromwellitn followen in Iielind, I ihould be mcUned to 
■uume thit the Eagliih memben of the Iriih govenunent were ictiog on theii own 
initiitive. But among them there ii alio Couat Gilwiy, who u > mtlve Frenchman, 
raiaed by the King'i favour, ii much too careful to let hinuelT be involved in anything 
which might coat him that favour. So I am forced to aHume that the GofcmmcDt 
there it ictiag an expren ordert. On the other hand the conduct of Tmmball and 
Sunderland with regard to my remonttniaca ihowa the acmplei which prevent them 
from oppoaing the bill in the privy coundL They (ear the irreaponaibiliiy before the 
King, and itiU more before Parliament. And thii caution on their part maltea me con- 
jecture that there it a plan to annihilate the Catholic religion in Ireland beciuae they 
think that by thia meana they can guard igalntt any rebellioa of tbii nation fiir the 
fiiturc" (Oct. — , 1697, Klopp, vii. 47s, 476), See Hoffmann'i reporta, Oct. -^, 
Oct. -^ Count Kaunili ipoke to the Engliih imbiuidor at The Hague with luch 
warmth that the impniaion even on the R^ncy in London wai clearly diicemible to 
Hoffmann. Add. ]Si9J]. Hanhnieli Pafn, t S-9. 
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King writes thus on this matter : ** Now inasmuch as the 
Pope's supremacy is an article of the Roman Catholic 
^th, it seems a direct intention to impose on them an 
oath to renounce an article of their faith. I think it 
reasonable that Papists should be debarred ail public trust, 
profit, or power, and kept fi^^m all such advantages as 
would put them in a capacity for disturbing the public 
peace, hut think it hard to take away men's estates, 
liberties, or lives, merely because they differ in estimate of 
religion, yet this bill mil pass, and I believe as [with] 
other such [measures] all [these] bills will never be exe- 
cuted but yet remain as an objection against us and an 
ai^ument of our cruelty as much as if it were. . . . We 
understood that his Majesty was both by nature, prindples, 
and education, against persecuting any upon [the ground 
of] conscience, and I assure your Grace that those con- 
^derations did weigh very much with such Ushops as 
voted against the bill, and we promise ourselves that if his 
Majesty be fiilly apprised of the matter he will approve of 
our proceedings." * The majority of .the judges, when 
consulted, decided that according to the statute of 
Richard II. the Roman Catholics not only forf^tcd their 
property, but were also put outside the pale of the King's 
protection. Some of them even held that, as the statute of 
the 5th of Elizabeth, mitigating the severity of the ancient 
laws of praemunire, was not in force in Ireland, the person 
who killed a Roman Catholic was not amenable to the 
law. The clause defeated the ends of the Bill, the pre- 
servation of the King's person and Government. For the 
penalty threatened was so severe, that if a man had not 
taken the oath it would render him much more the enemy 
of the King and Government than ever before. Beddes, 
there were strong financial reasons for persisting in oppo- 
sition. As three-quarters of the people were Papists, the 
landlord would lose his rent and the creditor his debt if, as 
the result of the measure, the Roman Catholics were in 
greatly increased numbers debarred from living peaceably 
on the land. Consequently trade and industry would be 

' Tlie dite of thii letter it Nov. ao, 1697, f. iji (King*! MSS. T.CD.). 
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discour^d and the King's small revenue thereby lessened. 
The Papists would become slothful and careless, and the 
tones and rapparees would inevitably recrive a large 
accession to their ranks. Protestants would be endangerSd 
by having dealings with them, and how could all com- 
merce be avoided ? No forngner could transact business 
with any degree of security, for upon any difference in the 
bargain or otherwise he might have the oaths tendered to 
him, and upon refusal he would incur the penalties of 
the Act* 

These reasons seemed satis&ctory enough to justify 
the House of Lords in rejecting the measure sent them, 
but the members showed that their action proceeded from 
no de^re to be lenient to the Papists. They enumerate 
the terrible laws passed by them that sesdon in proof 
of this statement They point out that they are not 
unmindfiil of the safety of his Majesty's person, for 
they have j<»ned the association in his defence. There 
is indeed a precedent for their action, since some time 
before this a Bill vnth the very same title was rejected 
in the House of Commons be<kuse certun clauses were 
not liked. 

William was not turned from his wrath at this inde- 
pendent action by the appeals made to his reason.' The 
rough draft of a letter to the Lords Justices on the 
dependence of Ireland bears sufEclent witness to his anger. 
'*Some of our subjects of Ireland have of late made 
several attempts to shake off their subjection to and 

I Add. 18,941 (Brit. Mill.) ; Add. 18,951, the EUii Paptn (Brit. Miu.). 

■ On the very day 00 wUch the regency in London . . . were thinking more th«n 
before of •ofteninf (be Irith Bill, tlw newi of the religioiu cUuie which the King 
of France had iiuerted in the 4th ■Ride of the Treaty with the Empire reiched The 
Ha(ne. Williim'i feeling about thiawaathownni in hialettcr to Hdniioa, Oct. — , apeci* 



Not. — , Hoffbunn'i report : "The only initigatioa u thia, that the eiecntion of tliii 
cmel law ii to depcDd on the wiU and pleaiure of the King. We have indeed reaaon to 
hope ftom the King that at long aa it dependa 00 him, [he law witi not be executed " 
(Klopp, vii. 477}. William vaa not able to refiiae hii aanction cootiderii^ the feeling in 
Ireland. Cf. Aneraperi'a report, Nov. Si <^7. f^opPi vii. 47S j Add. 1^,941 
(Brit. Mtu.). 
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dependence on this our kingdom . . . [witness] the bold 
and pernicious opinions in a book published and dedicated 
to us ;^ but more fiilly and authentically by the votes and 
proceedings of the House of Commons in their late 
sessions, and by the bill sent hither under the Great Seal 
of Ireland intituled An Act for the better security of our 
person and government, whereby they would have an Act 
passed in our Parhament here, expressly binding Ireland, 
to be re-enacted there, and alterations therdn made, some 
of which amount to a repeal of what is required by the 
said Act made here, and in other of the said alterations 
pretending to give authority to and oblige the Giurts 
of Justice of the Great Seal in this our realm, looking upon 
this as an occasion and encouragement to the forming and 
publishing the dangerous positions contained in the said 
book ; the consequences of which positions and proceed- 
ings will be so fatal to this our kingdom, and even 
Ireland itself, unless speedily remedied by the m^atenance, 
dependent, and subordination of Ireland to the Imperial 
Crown of this realm. We taking this same into our royal 
consideration, do hereby direct and require you to issue 
out such a proclamation for punishing and discountenanc- 
ing for the future all such persons as shall be found guilty 
of the like attempts, and that the laws which direct and 
restrain the Parliament of Ireland in their actings may be 
duly observed ; and also to discourage all things which 
may in any degree tend to lessen the dependence of 
Ireland upon this our kingdom." 

Annoyed as William was at the rejection of the 
measure, had he had time to understand the inner signifi- 
cance of an appeal made by the society of Ulster against 
a judgement of the Irish House of Lords he would have 
felt perhaps equally angry.' This case possesses a twofold 

' The fuUDBi work of MolynenT, 

* Cr. A Cimciu vim of du Origin, Ctmdouimt, lud Pnaidinp if tht Htrnmratlt 
Sxiitf of lit G»vtnari and Aaaana ofLiniian of tilt Una PlaamaeH n Ulitrr, icaM> ett 
ruim tf Inlaid, ummmiy called At Iriti Saciit^ : ampilid frhuifally fhm titir Kiardt, 
Loadon, iKii. The cu« of William Lord Biihop of D«ry, on u Appal before the 
Kight HonounUe tbe Lordi Spirituil ani Temponl (of Ireluid) in Pirlunisit 
Miembled, igiiiut the Societ<f of the Ooveroor and Auiatinti, Loodon, for the New 
PluitilioD in UlMa-, the Miyor, Commoniltr ind Citiieu of Loadooden^, isd other* 
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interest, for it gave rise to the famous book of Molyneux, 
and it was an attempt on the part of Archbishop King 
to demonstrate that the Irish House of Lords was a final 
court of appeal. Bishop Bramhall had leased lands 
known as die Fifteen Hundred Acres to the Corporation 
of Londonderry. The lease expired in 1694, and the 
Corporation and Archbishop King could not come to terms. 
The former then discovered that the property belonged to 
the Irish Society. In June 1697, the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland directed a trial in order to ascertain if King or 
any of his predecessors had ever been in possession, either 
actually or in construction of law, by receipt of rents during 
the lease. The Archbishop appealed to the Irish House 
of L.ords, who reversed the order of -Chancery, the sheriffs 
thereupon deUvering possession to him. On two grounds 
the Society appealed to the English House of Lords. 
The first was that the members were advised that there 
was no appeal from a decree of the Court of Chancery in 
Ireland to the House of Lords in that kingdom ; more- 
over, the order in Chancery was an interlocutory one. The 
case now assumed the form of a constitutional trial of the 
highest importance. Sir Thomas Trevor, the Attorney- 
GeneraJ,and Sir Bartholomew Shore were the Counsel for the 
City of London, and Sir Thomas Powys and Mr. Serjeant 
Wright for the Archbishop. Trevor explained to the 
Court the manner of Bills passing in Ireland. He showed 
how Poynings' law bound the Council Board there, and he 
inferred that if the Iwislative power were so restricted, 
much more was the judicial. If the latter were not, the 
Irish Bench might usurp the power England possesses 
over the l^slature ; for they might interpret Acts as 
they liked and so exphun them away. In fact the Irish 
Parliament would become co-ordinate with the EngUsh, 
if his clients lost their case. It was agreed on all sides 
that writs of error lay from the King's Bench there, proof 

(1697), Tiorpe Tratti, NitioDil Libriiy, Dublin, voL 12. Note* of the Proccedingf 
in the Koglith Hoiuc of Lardi, m Kiii|'i hindwiiting, in Minh't LibnTy, DuUm, 
MSS, V3, 14, pp. 17J-1>7. Add. J4,77J (Brit. Mm.). Houk of Lord'. Kcport, 
liv. 6, 1697-99, pp. i8-14< H-S^. SJ*- IrtUui, William, vol. q6o (Record Office, 
LoDdon). J. Mtthueo to VenioD, June 10, 1699. 
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presumptive that appeals would lie. Shore proceeded 
to elaborate the point that it would lessen the supremacy 
of England if in the last resort an appeal to the Engli^ 
House of Lords did not He. Vaughan was quoted in 
support of the contention that they ^ould not insensibly 
change their procedure. Davis was reUed upon to show 
that England had planted all the ports of ^e city, and 
that it was united to the Crown, not the realm, of 
England. Ireland was indeed like a county palatine which 
has royal jurisdiction, royal services, and royal escheats, 
but yet a writ of error lay over all : power there was still 
saho Dominio Regis. Moreover, there were many pre- 
cedents for appals from the Court of Chancery to 
England, and these appeals mark dependency. The real 
question at issue is whether the Parliament in England is 
superior to that in Ireland. Davis in the twenty-fifth 
report mdntains that the latter is but part of that of 
England. On the other hand Sir Thomas Powys pro- 
ceeded to show that the English Parliament does not 
possess supreme jurisdiction in Ireland. If it made an 
act to for^it all the Irish estates, it would not be valid 
unless ratified by the Irish Parliament. An ecclesiastical 
parallel was cited. The archbishop of Canterbury used to 
possess power over the Irish clergy as Primate, but that 
was so no longer. Wright attempted to prove that the 
House of Lords in Ireland have a jurisdiction to hear 
appeals from the Court of Chancery, and that the House 
of Lords in England cannot recave appeals from the Irish 
House of Lords. Here he touched upon the history 
of Ireland from 1 170 in order to demonstrate that it was 
a distinct kingdom. In the course of this historical review 
Wright was interrupted by Lord Peterborough, who 
instructed Counsel to confine thar argument to two 
points : l° Whether the House of Lords in Ireland can 
receive appeals from the Chancery ; 2° What right the 
House of Lords in Ejigland have to receive appeals from 
the Chancery in Ireluid. Wright quoted the Modus 
Unendi Parliamentum, given them oy Henry II., in support 
of his contention. The laws of England were transmitted 
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thither : thus the laws made in England in the reign 
of James I. were passed over again there. The Irish 
Parliament was an tnutadon of Ube English Parliament. 
That there had been appeals to the Irish House of Lords 
he would show by law, by reason, and by lact. He dted 
as presents the cases or the Prior of lianthony, of Lord 
Clancarty, 1661, of Lord Ranelagh, 1662, of Keane 
O'Hara and his wife, 1662, of LoM Loftus, 1662. Sir 
Thomas Powys held that a Parliament presupposed jucUdal 
power. It is here styled the High Court, and so it is 
there. The many rebellions hare occanoned the loss of 
the records, otherwise his colleague would have been 
able to collect many more precedents. In a day-book 
of Edward III. we find that it speaks of Ireland that 
it had sicui in Anglia, ciiriaie et parliameiita ; so it appears 
by the Modus tenendi Parliamentum. Of course Powys 
admits that writs of error always came over to £jigland. 
But he aigues ingeniously that this happened because 
there might be a fiulure of justice, and that when the 
Brehon laws were abolished the Irish came over here to 
know what the law of England, as yet strange to them, 
might be in disputed points. 

After hearing counsel the English House of Lords 
resolved that " the appeal from the Chancery in Ireland to 
the Lords in Ireland is coram non judice" The latter 
proceedings in the case were accordingly void, and the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland was directed to reinstate 
the Society of Ulster in their possessions. The question 
of the appellate jurisdiction of the Irish House of Lords 
came up again in the follomng year on an appeal by 
Edward Ward against a decision of the Irish Lords re- 
versing an order of the Chancellor of the County Palatine 
of Tipperary.' The House of Lords reaflirmed thdr 
decision of the previous year. Of course the permanent 
interest of these cases lies in the fact that they formed 
part of an attempt of the Irish Parliament to assert itb 
independence. The action of the English Parliament in 
passing measures crippUng the Irish wool trade aroused 

' Home of Lonh' Report, liv. 6, 1697-99, PP- 'l-S^ 
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deep lesentment amongst the colonists in Ireland. An 
attempt was. made, notably by King, to demonstrate that 
Ireland was an independent kingdom, and therefore not 
bound by English Acts of Parliament. This was the 
the^s of a friend of King, " the famous Mr. Molyneux." 
In 1698 appeared his work, The Case of Ireland's being 
Bound by Acts of Parliament in England Stated. In order 
to understand its place in political thought we must 
glance at the treatises of Bolton and Mayart. 

In 1644 appeared the book attributed to Sir Richard 
Bolton. He argues that Ireland is a separate kingdom. 
If a statute were passed in England, expluning a doubtfiil 
point in the common law, it would be law in Ireland ; but 
if a new statute were introduced, it did not bind Ireland 
unless expressly enacted there- In proof of this view he 
dted Pilkington's case, and the case of the merchants of 
Waterford. If England legislated for Ireland, what was 
the use of the Irish Parliaments ? Wales and the County 
Paladne of Chester, when incorporated with England, were 
given members to represent them in Westminster, but 
Ireland had none there. Mayart, one of the judges of 
the Common Pleas in Ireland, attempted to meet these 
arguments. Of course he matntuns that Ireland forms 
an int^ral part of Et^land, that if a declaratOTy English 
Act binds Ireland, so might other acts. Did not the Irish 
obey statutes ; for example, those of Merton, Marie- 
bridge, and Gloucester, before they were passed by thdr 
own Legislature ? The cases of Wales and Chester were 
not to me point. Calais was legislated for, though no 
member was returned by that town to Parliament. 
Mayart places his finger on the weak spot when he hints 
— ^what the r^ency question in George III.'s reign after- 
wards showed — that if the claim of Bolton be senous they 
are faced with two Parliaments co-ordinate in power. 

Though the work of Molyneux was largely due to 
the case of the Bishop of 'Derry, it is no mere livre de 
tirconstance. King and he had cUscussed the subordina- 
tion of Ireland carefiilly, and both had read copies of 
Bolton's work. " I have," writes King, '* at the request 
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of Mr. Molyneux, dedred you to assist Mr. Tolbet to 
present a book, writteii by him, to the King, and to 
choose a proper hand for it; it concerns the present 
debates about the subordination of Ireland to England. 
I did not see it till it was printed off, and was very much 
concerned at some things in it, particularly his mentioning 
my case. . . . There are very material omissions in it, 
particularly in Ws own (account of several acts)." ' On 
the fourteenth day of May he continues, " I find Mr. 
Molyneux has had account that his book is not published, 
but 13 far from bang concerned at it ; on the contrary, 
he told me that he iad sent it over some time before, but 
did not think fit to let it go abroad till those on the place 
might judge it seasonable, and he is glad to put it into 
such prudent hands that know how to deal with it."* 
On the 31st of May the Bishop heard that the Lords in 
England had declared agunst tiie jurisdiction of the Lords 
in Ireland, and on the seventh of June he was informed 
that " the book of Molyneux did influence my afiair in the 
Lord's house in England." * On the sixth of June he 
writes : *' Molyneux has had some encouraging letters last 
post, but I believe it is not for nothing that the committee 
has spent three days reading his book, as I find by the last 
post^ and I suspect the worst." * The foUowing day he 
continues : " I cannot see why the book of Molyneux, 
being written by a private gentleman without consulting 
anybody that I can find, can justify a public resolution to 
the detriment of a kingdom. I did then prognostic 
that it would do harm, and said as much, and was po»- 
tive that it should not be published till we had the 
opinion of our friends from Ei^[land. ... I can see no 
good effect from it, except that we shall know now what 
is or is not law in this kingdom, of which, it seems, we 
have been hitherto ignorant, or to what tribunal we are to 
apply when aggrieved. ... I know no way to put things 
to a certainty out to let us know by a bill what power 
will be allowed us, for as things are now, I know not 

> ThE dite of thk letter i) Afril iC, 169S (King MSS^ T.C.D.). 
* King MSS., T.CD. * King MSS., T.CD. 
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whether we can inquire into grievances, send for papers or 
persons, or punish for breach of privileges, and if we 
cannot do those things it is to Httfe purpose to call us a 
Parliament. I think there is less evidence for our power 
in those or in criminal causes than in Chancery or common 
law cases, and I suppose the deagn is to take all away." ' 
Molyneux, aware of tlus design, sets himself the task 
of proving that Ireland is a separate kingdom, and not a 
conquered country.* Henry II. did not, he contends, 
overcome the kings and chieftuns and the prelates vi it 
armit : they rendered " an entire and voluntary submis- 
sion of all the civil and ecclesiastical states to King 
Henry II. without the least hostile stroke on any ade." 
Force was used afterwards to crush rebellion, but no force 
had been employed when the Angevin king crossed over. 
Even granting that there had been a conquest, its conse- 
quences were waived by the concessions of the English 
kings. For example, at the Council of Lismore he holds 
there was introduced " the freedom of Parliaments to be 
held in Ireland as they were held in England." He 
agrees with Bolton and with the judicious Hooker that 
l^slation without representation is a form of tyranny. 
He also follows Bolton in maintuning that if English 
laws were obeyed in Ireland, they were either declaratory 
of the common law or re-enacted there ; and he acutely 
suggests that the favour with which these laws were re- 
garded in Ireland was due to the fact that Irish members 
took part in the deliberations thereon. Ther^bre they 
" might reasonably be of force there, because they were 
assented to by its own representatives." ' The inference 
is plain and unmistakable. " If the Parliament of Eng- 
land is to legislate for Ireland, the latter country must 
have its representatives in an Imperial Parliament." *' And 

■ KJnj MSS., T.CD. 

* Sir R. Cm to , Oct. iB, 1699 : " Yim nuf rsnember upon the fitit view at 

Mr. Molineux't book I gave yoa my thauglit*, tbit liic doctriac w« falie uid unreauo- 
Mj publUhed, tad would hafe ill canwquaKa^" — Hia. MSS. Con. nv. i{ Rortlud 
HSS.,eo9. 

■ Cf. Mittiliui of Padu* 1 " Lawi derive tfaeir authotit; from the oatioo, and are- 
invalid without itl auent. Al tfae whole !■ greater thaa any part, it ii wrong that 
any ihoold legillate for the whole j and ai men are equal, it it wrong ^t one ihoulil 
be bound by law! made by another," 
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this," he adds, " I believe we should be mlltng enough to 
embrace ; but this is an happiness we can hardly hope 
fm" The fact that the Insh Parliament accepted the 
legislation of England in the reign of William III. does 
not overturn his great argument, for the circumstances of 
the case were quite peculiar. Calvin's case in the reign 
of James I. and King's case now certainly decided that 
an appeal lay from the Irish courts to the English. But 
Molyneux mil not admit that judicial subordination implies 
Parliamentary subordination. He even makes the in- 
genious suggestion that this right of appeal may have 
originated in an Irish Act of Parliament that has been lost. 
As he disputes the statement that Ireland is a conquered 
country, so he maintuns that it is not a colony: it is 
really a separate kingdom. The king is king of Ireland 
precisely as he is king of Scotland. " Is this agreeable to 
the nature of a colony ? " Does William ever style him- 
self king of Vii^nia, of New England, or of Maryland ? 

Having examined all the arguments against his case, 
Molyneux proceeds to give a short summary of those in 
his lavour, and concludes that the binding of Ireland by 
Acts of Parliament made in England is against reason and 
the common rights of all mankind. It is only consent 
that gives law force. In this connection the author 
appeals to the authority of Hooker. " Laws they are not 
which public approbation hath not made so," a sentiment 
that wins his complete approval. It was declared by both 
Houses of Parliament in the reign of James I. that in the 
High Court of Parliament the whole body of the realm, 
and every particular member thereof, uther in person or 
by representation, are deemed to be present. Is this, then, 
the writer asks, the common law of England, and the birth- 
right of every free-bom English subject ? and shall we 
of this kingdom be denied it by having laws imposed on 
us^ where we are neither personally nor representatively 
present ? If Henry VII. or his Council had dreamt that 
they could bind Ireland by statutes enacted in England, 
why was such strict provision made by Poynings Act 
that no Act of Parliament should pass in Ireland before it 
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was first certified by the Chief Governor and Privy 
Council there, under the broad seal of the kingdom, to 
the King and his Privy Coundl in England, and, having 
received their approbation, remitted to Ireland under the 
broad seal of England, there to be passed into law ? This 
measure was expressly designed for the purpose of effectually 
hindering the passage of any bill likely to be prejudicial to 
England. But this precaution was needless if the King 
and his Parliament could at any time annul proceedings 
in Ireland. Moreover, the English power in claiming 
supremacy infringes the royal prerc^ative.' Poynings 
Act raised it to a high pitch, but the new procedure 
narrows it. For the King and his Privy Council used to 
Ngnify their approval or their disapproval of laws sent 
them from Ireland, and now this power is assumed by the 
English Parliament. " If the religion, lives, fortunes, and 
estates of the clergy, nobility, and gentry of Ireland may 
be disposed of without their privity and consent, what 
benefit have they of any laws, liberties, or privileges 
granted unto them by the Crown of England? I am 
loth to give their condition a hard name, but I have no 
other notion of slavery, but being bound by a law to 
which I do not consent ... if one law may be imposed 
without consent, any other law whatever may be imposed 
on us without our consent. This will naturally introduce 
taxing us without our consent ; and this as necessarily 
destroys our prtrarty. I have no other notion of property 
but a power of^ dispo^t^ my goods as I please, and not 
as another shall command. Whatever another may 
rightfully take from me without my consent I have 
certainly no property in." 

Molyneux is perplexed, too, by the conftising problem 
of ascertaining the soverdgn body. With Bodin he 
perceives that sovereignty must re^de in the supreme 
l^slative authority. With Bodin and Hobbes he like- 
wise perceives that the sovereign power cannot be divided. 
" We are certainly bound to obey the supreme authority 

' C.S.P^ MSS. (Record Office, Dublin), J. Pnltcacy to J. Davnon, 9lh Ang. 1709 : 
"The Crown ii the bat, I mifht lay t)ie only, ihelter igainit iny luidthipa the 
ptiliunent of Engbnd may at any time attempt to lay on the Kintdom of Ireland." 
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over us ; and yet hereby we are not permitted to know 
who or what the same is ; whether the Parliament of 
England or that of Ireland, or both ; and in what cases 
the one and in what the other, which uncertunty is or 
may be made a pretence at any time for disobedience. 

" It is not impossible but the different legislatures we 
are subject to may enact different or contrary sanctions ; 
which of these must we obey ? '* The widely ramifying 
influence of France may be clearly discerned in the dosing 
paragraphs of this valuable treatise. " We hare heard," he 
ut^es, "great outcries, and deservedly, on breaking the 
Edict or Nantes, and other stipulations ; how far the 
breaking our constitution, which has been of five hundred 
years' standing, exceeds that I leave the world to judge. 
. . . The rights of Parliament should be preserved sacred 
and inviolable, wherever they are found. This kind of 
government, once so univer^ all over Europe, is now 
almost vanished from amongst the nations thereof. Our 
King's dominions are the only supporters of this noble 
Gothic constitution, save only what little remains may be 
found thereof in Poland. We should not therefore make 
so light of that sort of legislature, and, as it were, abolish it 
in one kingdom of the three, wherein it appears, but rather 
cherish and encourage it whenever we meet it," 

With this noble plea for liberty the tiny treatise con^ 
eludes. Its immediate ugnificance was litde, and perhap. 
least of all to the mind of a practical statesman like 
William. And yet its real importance is difficult to over- 
estimate, for it has formed the armoury from which 
successive generations of advocates of Irish self-govern- 
ment from the days of Lucas to the days of Pamdl have 
taken down and polished their weapons of war. Much 
as Louis did to shape the destinies of Ireland, much as 
William did, it is, perhaps, no exaggeration to say that 
Molyneux may be placed alongside of them as one of the 
forces which have helped to make modern Ireland. His 
blend of intense national feeling with acute powers of 
analysis has afftcted every generation from the days of 
William to our own time. Its elevation and breadth 
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make lus pamphlet one of the most influential ever 
published in Ireland. The volume was indeed a prophecy, 
for in 17S2 the Irish Parliament achieved the independence 
that Molyneux so ardently desired. " I am now," 
remarked Grattan, " to address a Jree people ; ages have 
passed away, and this is the first moment in which you 
could be distinguished by that appellation. Spirit of 
Swift I Spirit of Molyneux ! your genius has prevailed. 
Ireland is now a nation I In that new character I hail 
her 1 and bow to her august presence, I say, esto 
perpetua." 

Whatever the verdict of posterity, the bulk of his 
contemporaries warmly disapproved of the volume. It 
was brought under the notice of the English House of 
Commons, and a committee appcunted to consider it 
reported adversely. The House voted that "the book 
was of dangerous tendency to the Crown and people of 
England, by denying the authority of the King and 
Parliament of Ei^land to Innd the kingdom and people 
of Ireland, and ue subordination and dependence that 
Ireland hath and ought to have upon England, as bdng 
united and annexed to the Imperial Crown of that Realm. 
An address was presented to William praying him " to 
discourage all things which may in any degree tend to 
lessen the dependence of Ireland upon Enghmd." It is 
plain that the English members regarded the work as an 
unconsritutional publication and a breach of privil^e.' 
They ordered tt to be publicly bm-nt by the hands of the 
common hangman. 

Having condemned the published reflections of an Irish 
member of Parliament, the English House proceeded to 
investigate the doings of his House. The English mem- 
bers specially concerned themselves with the fate of the 
forfdted estates. At the time of the Cromwellian settle- 
ment a carefully planned survey had been made of the 
forfeited lands, but no such cadastre had been prepared at 
the Revolution of 1688. This, of course, rendered it 
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extremely dUBcult to ascertain precisely the extent of the 
farms under the chaise of the commissioners. Town- 
lands were forgotten, uie acreage of others not 8[>ecified, 
and the boundaries remained undefined. No careful 
scrutiny of the way in which the estates were distributed 
was therefore possible.^ This may be illustrated by the 
grant of the Duke of York's estate to the Countess of 
Orkney. William was informed that it was only worth 
/5000 a year, whereas it consisted of 1 20,000 acres of the 
bi^ land in Munster worth, according to .the com- 
mis»oners, ^£26,000 a year. As there were no maps, there 
could be no really adequate investigation into the clums 
of the persons who received forfeited estates. The Court 
of Claims had disposed of 504,593 acres when the matter 
aroused the attention of the English House of Commons. 
To the Land Tax Bill of 1699 was tacked a clause em- 
powering seven commissioners to scrutinise the disposal 
of the recently forfeited property. As has frequently 
occurred with later commissions, the members i^iled to 
come to a unanimous deci^on, and accordingly we have 
the usual majority and minority reports. The spokesman 
of the majority was Trenchard, and he wrote his account 
in no spirit of friendliness to William. Both reports 
stated that more than a million of Irish acres had been 
forfeited, but the commissioners possessed insufficient data 
to enable them to estimate the value of this huge property. 
They saw, however, quite clearly some of the inequalities 
that had been perpetrated. In accordance with the articles 
of limerick more than a fourth part had been awarded to 
the former owners ; about one-ninth had been restored to 
families who could plead that the spirit if not the letter 
of the treaty ^voured them. The commissioners con~ 
sidered that these Pa^nsts had been treated too tenderly. 
They reported the grants that had been made to such 
friends of the King as Bentinck, Bentinck's son, Wood- 
stock, the Countess of Orkney, the Earls of Galway 
and Albemarle, and Lord Sidney, now become the Earl 
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of Romney. No wonder Archbishop King wrote : " The 
Governors of Ireland for their own interest have kept 
it in a state of war these five hundred years, and will if 
not prevented keep it so to the end of the world, a 
governor comes over here hungry and poor with numerous 
dependents to be provided for, and how should he pro- 
vide for them but by bringing as many under forfratures 
as he can, as they have done idl along, and so they will do 
so still." ' 

The English House of Commons was, however, more 
than satisfied with the report, for it opened out a prospect 
of lessening future burdens, perhaps even of restoring 
something to the sadly depleted pocket of the long-suffer- 
ing taxpayer.' It also gave them the longed-for chance of 
venting their spleen upon the detested Dutch and the 
hated Irish Papists. Accordingly a Bill was passed, 
entitled, " An Act for granting an aid to his Majesty by a 
land tax In England, and by the sale of the forfeited estates 
ia Ireland." It created almost as great a revolution in 
real property in Ireland as did either the Oomwellian or 
the Caroline settlements. All the property which had 
belonged to the Crown when James ascended the throne, 
and all that had been acquired since that date, were vested 
in thirteen trustees. All the King's grants were resumed 
save seven. 391,412 acres of land were given to theirold 
proprietors, and 7i6>374 acres were sold — a total of well 
over a million acres. Instead of the sates producing 
,^1,699,343, only jf 724,501 was realised.' If we measure 
the value of the restored land at the same rate, it was worth 
about ^^488,000, so that the total worth of the forfiated 
lands was about a million pounds. The curt^n now falls 
on the last act in the tr^edy of the confiscation of the 
Irish land, for nowadays the process has been reversed, 
and the land is returning by degrees into the possession 
of the sons of the soil. It must never be fot^otten that 

> Dec II, 1697, King MSS..T.CD. 

■ Robert Hirlej> to Sir Edwird Hirley, Jin, iS, 1699-1700: "There ii now ■ 
prupect that the Iriih forfeitnrci will be ipplied to the pnUic, which mi; ponibly 
DHDot to t,6oa,oooJ" {Hilt. JUSS, Cm. xtv. i, Pottluid MSS^ 614). 
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the penal laws are intimately bound up with the land 

?;ue8tion. What the colonists wanted was security for the 
uture, and this they believed they could only find in the 
systematic oppression of the Roman Catholics. The penal 
code cannot be understood apart fi-om this Williamite 
plantation. Its influence, as &r as it was an instrument 
of persecution, has been exaggerated, while its bearing on 
the land problem has been overlooked. The Williamite 
settlement made wider the gulf that divides landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. In an important letter of the zoth of 
November 1697, King gives what he conceives to be the 
proper method of conclucting plantations. " We have 
had," he holds, " many rebellions since the first conquest 
of Ireland, and many bills of attainder, but they have not 
yet had the desired effect, for this reason only that larger 
portions of the forfeitures were given to one man who 
took no care to plant them with English, but continued 
the old tenants on them — these had still a dependence on 
thar old landlords, and on the first opportunity turned-to 
them, and were ready to head them in their next rebellion, 
this as I take it is now admitted by all that give an account 
of die causes of Ireland not being conquered elFectually 
hitherto: particularly Sir J. Davis and the Act of Absentees. 
Now I am afraid we are fallen into the same error and that 
the pasung the bill of attunder has liud the foundation 
of another rebellion, which will cert^nly happen if not 

{>revented. If the parties could be obliged to plant the 
and his Majesty has given them with Protestants, it 
would go a great way to prevent it, but this cannot be 
done without an act of Parliament, and I am afi^d that 
those who had interest enough to procure the bill of 
attainder will likewise be able to prevent that which only 
can make it a public good. ... I do not grudge his 
Majesty's bounty for his servants but I will maintain it 
were better for Ireland to present his Majesty with a 
million of money to gratify the deserving than that the 
forfeited lands should not be effectually planted with 
English. His Majesty, I suppose, will now disband many 
troops. It's hard that those that purchased peace for us 
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with their blood should be the only losers by it If every 
disbanded soldier had a [share] of forfeited land assigned 
him, as it was constantly done among the Romans on the 
conclusion of a war, it would effectually plant the king- 
dom, preserve the soldiers from running into foreign 
service, and would encourage others hereafter to take arms 
in defence of their liberties and country, but I am afraid 
this may be looked on as an Utopian prefect." ^ 

< Kint MSS. (T.C.DO { 917 (Bril. Ma>.\ f. it], f. i6t. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PARLIAMENT AND THE PENAL CODE 

When the Act passed for the security of the king's person 
William was already on his death-bed. A fall from his 
horse and the fracture of his collar-bone told on an en- 
feebled constitution, and within a few months of the death 
of James 11. at St. Germains his son-in-law followed him 
to the grave. Each died in his mother's land, and James 
was soLTcely more an exile than WilHam. The new 
sovereign, Queen Anne, carried on the policy of her great 
predecessor. In European politics the change proved of 
some moment, but in Irish matters of very ^ight im- 
portance. Ireland was still treated as a colony whose 
mterests must at all times and in all places be sacrificed to 
those of the mother country. Thoughtful men saw that 
there was little hope for the country so long as this idea 
dominated the system of administration. By Poynings' 
law the Irish Parliament was completely subordinate to 
the Crown. No enactment could be made without the 
prior sanction of the English Coundl, and the powers of 
initiation possessed by the Irish Parliament were limited 
to the right of suggesting to an unsympathetic and some- 
times hostile Irish Pnvy Coundl such measures as the 
Parliament would like to see introduced. For the purpose 
of collective action it was in the plight of M. Noirtier de 
Villefbrt in Monte Crista, who was completely paralysed 
except for one eye. Like him the Parliament possessed 
only a single faculty, that of saying Yes or No. At the 
most it might help forward a good Bill, or hinder a bad 
Bill, but there its authority ended. A member might see 
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many defects in a Bill sent over by the English Privy 
Council, but he could not propose amendments to remedy 
them. The prindple of the measure mieht be quite sound 
and the drawbacks not grave, stiJl complete acceptance or 
complete rejection was the only power that remained to 
him. It is little wonder that the House of Commoos 
clung so tenaciously to the sole right of originating money 
bills when one remembers how shadowy were its rights in 
r^ard to ordinary legislation. Parliament remained in 
the unfortunate position of having^ powers indeed, but not 
power enough to make them eirective. Rights it pos- 
sessed but no duties were allowed it. Members might 
talk a great deal, but they could not act. What always 
occurs when office is divorced from responsibility happened 
to its members. They b^an to pay more heed to private 
interest than to national welfare. The Parliament was 
managed by Government officials, who undertook to bring 
members to a reasonable frame of mind by arguments 
potent if not always patent. Little public spirit was shown 
because genuine opportunity for its exercise was lacking. 
King, in bis correspondence, is always deploring the lack 
of support he received in his attempts to achieve the in- 
dependence of the ParliamenL Men thought there was 
but little chance of his success ; that little t^ey made less 
by their inaction. 

England has been connected with Ireland for over 
seven hundred years, and during this long period has, 
roughly speaking, tried three plans of governing it. The 
first plan — the one in active use throughout our period — 
b^an with Poynings' law and lasted for nearly three 
«nturies, until its repeal in 1782. The Crown exercised 
supreme control over affurs and the Parliament resembled, 
in some respects, the Parliament of Paris, which had the 
right to register royal edicts or, unless overridden by a Ut 
Je justice, to refuse such registration. Unlike the Parlia^ 
ment of Paris, the Irish Parliament could do little else. 
The House of Commons had some power over supplies, 
but there its authority ended. All the Parliaments that 
met under this system bring to light its many drawbacks 
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and disclose few merits. In 1782 the ideas of King and 
Molyneux were crowned with success, for the Irish Parlia- 
ment became a sovereign body like that of England. 
Its short history of eighteen years scarcely enables us to 

i'udge how far the second system England adopted was 
tkdy to prove a permanent success. Its electoral ba^s 
was narrow, for none but Protestants might be returned. 
Its relations with the Parliament of England were not 
carefully considered, and it is obvious that two sovereign 
bodies, revolving round different centres, are liable at times 
to clash, unless much forethought has been exercised 
in assigning to each its distinct orbit. Such impact 
is likely to prove dangerous to one or other. No 
genuine foreught was shown in this case, so that we find 
it extremely difficult to draw valid conclusions from the 
short but brilliant history of the Independent Parliament. 
One &ct, however, stands out prominently. This Irish 
Parliament, composed exclusively of Protestants, lai^y 
Churchmen, was so much in advance of its age as to pro- 
pose, in 1793, to consider Roman CathoUcs as citizens. 
The law presumed that no such beings, politically speak- 
ing, existed. In reality, they formed a lai^e majority 
of the population, not a despised minority who might 
be tolerated with the indifference which comes from con- 
scious strength. With the Act of Union the sovereign 
Irish Parliament ceased to exist, and a third system came 
into operation. Ireland enters the English Parliament as 
a member of a sovereign body, and relinquishes its power 
of actual self-government in return for the right to share 
in governing the neighbouring kingdoms. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century some 
statesmen percdved the evil of the first system, and their 
thoughts anxiously turned to the third plan. No doubt 
the example of Scotland may, to some extent, have 
accounted for this, but there remains evidence that the 
evils of the first method — apart from the powerful influ- 
ence of imitation in l^islation — had rendered some men 
deeply dissaUsfied with its continuance.' In the year 

> Cf. CSJ*., Dam^ 1690-91, UI-106. 
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1695 ^*^ meet with an anonymous communication, which 
expresses the hope that the Parliament will bring about a 
union of both kingdoms, for the writer fears that there is 
danger to England from the present government of Ire- 
land, and that the assurances of the Irish Parliament in 
this connection are entirely untrustworthy.* From another 
standpoint than that of the danger to England, Molyneux 
and King favoured the union of the two countries. Moly- 
neux, in his treatise, maintained in 1698 that if the Parlia- 
ment of England bound Ireland, the latter ought to be 
able to send members to it. " And this," he notes, " I 
believe we should be willing enough to embraM ; but this 
is a happiness we can hardly hope for." * In this aspira- 
tion Archbishop King concurred, though with considerable 
misgivings. On the nth of February 1701 he wrote to 
the Bishop of .Cl<^her : '* I have thought much of our 
union to England and believe it will prove more difficult 
than many imagine. We have this disadvantage that we 
must just take what is given us, for we can't stru^le. 
Two or three preliminaries should be adjusted, i. What 
should be our proportion of taxes ; this ought to be 
unalterable, fundamental, and I think no better measures 
can be taken than from the custom books : let those of 
England and Ireland be compared from three years to 
three years, and the quota adjusted according to the trade, 
for the land mil follow that always. 2. Nothing can or 
ought to be bindii^ till assented to by both Parliaments 
by way of barg«n» so that one may not alter anythii^ 
withoat the other that is once agreed. 3. That none 
serve for Ireland that do not live in it, and have the bulk 

■ Add. 21,136 (BriL Mu>.), Svtktotll CtrrapomJtnci, f. 1. 

■ Cf. Sir R. Coi, Oct. iS, 1699, DuUio : "And pcrbipi ■ fev jreira will coDnnce 
you tbit you mutt uot ooly lake ■■ much care of our propertin u your owDC, bat tbo 
that it it your iaterat to unite and incorporate ua with EDgLiDd,for that by tlut meiiia 
tbe Englith inlerat will be alwayi prevalent here, tad the kiogdome at tecure to yni 
■1 Walei or any county io Euglind. Your taiet will be lenened when we beare part 
of the burden. Vour force wilt be aagmenled, npecially at tea. Yaar fleet when oat 
Kjuidron of it hath it* atation at Kinaale, will have double the effect upoo aoy eoemy 
it liai DOW i all our mouey will atill center in London, and our tnde and communica- 
tion with England will be toe conaiderable that we ihall think ounclTet at home who 
there ; and where one goet thither now, ten will goe, when all our butineti it Iraniacted 
in your Pirlianient, to which if we tend (4 knighta for our ji countiet, and 10 LorA 
and 6 Biabopt, they may apend our money but cannot iofluence your coundlli to your 
ditadvanlage " (»iir. MSS. Cam. liv. 2. 610, Portland MSS.). 
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of their estate there. 4. As to the number of representa- 
tives, the design is chiefly to represent our case in Parlia- 
ment rather than our persons or to vote for us, for what 
can our number signify ? Yet I think it cannot be less 
than one for every county and city, that is a county : 
which will be above forty, as to all those that have no 
estates in Ireland, they ought to be cut oflF, all those like- 
wise that have estates and lordships both in Ireland and 
England, then all those that shall be new made by the 
King except created for England as well as Ireland, 
lastly all Roman Catholic lords, and then there remains 
about thirty, let them choose six of their own body to 
sit in the House of Lords as thrir representatives and 
that new faces may not come there. I doubt it must be 
during life but it were more reasonable otherwise. Last 
for the bishops there are four provinces and about twenty- 
two bishops, let them choose four for theirs. But all tlus 
is our loss, much more the King, but I am afraid his 
Majesty has lost hb prerogative already beyond retrieve, 
and our rights are so trampled on that I know not when 
they rise." ' 

In 1706 he writes to Mr. Annesley, expressing his fears 
that the approaching union of England with Scotland 
will exercise a malign influence upon Irish trade, and 
another letter to Southwell gives utterance to this dread.* 
"I believe," he continues, "this step (i.e. the Scottish 
Union) will prevent any union with Ireland for ever, 
a thing earnestly desired by many, though to me 
the advantages are not so clear. . . . But I am given 
to understand that it is not very safe for a man to speak 
too freely of this affair, 'tis not possible for us to do 
anything here except it were in Parliament, and we are so 
constituted that I doubt whether anything would be done 
there except first directed by the government." ' 

In a tract entitled Considerations concerning Ireland^ 

> King MSS., T.CD. 

• Sept. 17 lad Ott. 15, 1706 (King MSS., T.CD.). 

' C.S.P, MSS. (Record Office, Dublin). Ormonde to 

1706. Printe infonnilioD h» reached tbe Dake of » 
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and particularly in respect of a Union, written about 
1703, much evidence is gathered by the author in this 
matter.' As he writes Irom the settlers' point of view 
he holds that their estates belong to England "from 
the sums of money which England had spent to rescue 
them from the Irish." He shakes himself more or Jess 
free from the errors of the commercial theories which then 
held sway, for he does not think that the prosperity of 
Ireland necessarily means the decline of England. He 
argues that with a separate parliament Ireland unc(»i- 
saously r^ards herself as a distinct kingdom, not as a 
constituent portion of England, and states that " having 
no representatives in the Parliament at Westminster, the 
wildest calumnies against them pass unanswered there " — 
an evil which would obviously be remedied by a parlia- 
mentary union. The following year Henry N^xwell 
wrote his Essay on Union of Ireland with England. 
The gist of his argument is the same as that of his 
predecessor's. He considers that so far the rule of 
England in Ireland had been in type either that of the 
soldier or that of the merchant. The land might be kept 
in subjection by an army, but a standing army was a 
menace to England. The people might be depressed 
by trade restrictions, though they would then become 
alienated from England. '* But on the other hand [that] 
the Celtic and the Saxon temperaments were not in 
themselves incompatible was proved by the example of 
Wales ; and if the methods which had proved successful 
in Wales were applied to Ireland, the same result would 
follow." The Englishman in Wales could still vote for 
the return of a r^resentative to the Parliament in West- 
minster, but the Englishman in Ireland had no part or 
parcel in the mother of parliaments. " The true and 
complete remedy would be a union. The colonists, when 
represented in Xht Imperial Parliament, would no longer 

' Id 9715 (Brit, Mu».) 1 letter of Feb. 16, 170^ ipealu of the hope of ■ anion. 
SJF^ It^aaJ, Anne, voU 36J [Record Office, London}, Oct. », 170J. The Hoiuc of 
CommoiM petitioned tbc Lord-Lieuteaint " to hive * more comptehenuR ind entire 
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craviute towards the Irish, but would rather draw the 
Irish with them into closer sympathy with England. . . . 
Her condition, having her own members to sp^k for her, 
would be understood. Her wealth, if she became rich, 
would be English wealth, her grievances would be English 
grievances, and the trade of dishonest schemers, who, 
in the severed condition of Ireland, found means of 
promoting their own ends, would be closed for ever." 

The anonymoiw writer of 1695, William Molyneux in 
his book in 1698, William King in 1701, the pamphleteer 
of 1703, Henry Maxwell in his tractate or 1704, all 
tendered the same advice to England, but the remedy 
proposed was coldly rejected. The year that saw the 
Scottish Union accomplished witnessed an address from 
the Irish House of Lords in favour of a similar union 
between England and Ireland. The Irish House of 
Commons did not yet favour it, and English commercial 
feeling was hostile to it : nothing therefore came of the 
proposal at the time.* 

By England's treatment of Ireland one is forcibly 
reminded of a trait in the character of James I., who was 
accustomed to defer concessions until they were robbed 
of all grace. Similarly England, in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, refiised to Ireland the union that 
so many publicists advocated, and yeC was surprised when 
the grant of union, nearly a century later, was met with the 
same coldness that she herself had displayed when the 
demand was first made. Bis dat qui cito dat is a maxim 
<^ wide application, and the statesman who forgets 
or ignores it must be prepared to reap a harvest of 
political ingratitude. 

In order to direct the attention of the colonists fi-om 
considering the great problem of the existing relations 
between the two countries, an attempt was made to 
placate them by concessions to some of their minor pre- 

' L«ck;r> ^"V, 7 S : " If it hmd beeo arried, Ireliqd would have beeo il leut Hved 
trma the cviU ttut rote from the commercinl rotriction* lod from the extreme jobbing 
tlut grew up mroand the locil leguhitare, and ihe would, perhtp*, hiTC beoi uved from 
Mine pirti of the poml code. Bat the goldea opportunity m> loM. The BnglMh com- 
ms-cial cluaa dreaded Iriih competition in their mirketi, ind the petition of the Iriih 
Icgialitun tm diaregarded." 
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judiccs. Rochester retired from the Government, and he 
was succeeded by the Duke of Ormonde, who combined a 
natural cl^m to high office in the country in which lay his 
vast estates, with the prestige of a great name. The 
Privy Council, looking upon the nascent nationalism of the 
colonists as a source of grave political danger, set them- 
selves to thwart the movement they dreaded. Antidpating 
in a manner the Austrian policy of balancing country 
against country within the Empire, the Government b^;an 
to see the opportunities they desired in connection with 
the land system of Ireland. Undoubtedly the land must 
be annexed to the English interest, but was there not 
a faint possibility that the Roman Catholic interest might 
be used to check the political aspirations of the settlers, 
and thus secure an equilibrium of national forces whereby 
England's advantage should be permanently maintained ? 

Anne's first Irish Parliament met in Dublin in the 
autumn of 1 703, when Alan Broderick was chosen speaker.' 
By the workings of Foynings' Act the Privy Council of 
Ireland controlled the Parliament as effectually as the 
Committee of Articles controlled the Parliament of Scot- 
land. This control was much assisted by the fact that 
from 1703 to 1787 Parliament met only in alternate 
years, thus constituting another diflcrence between Irish 
procedure and English. In this way the working of the 
great statute of 1497 was assisted, wlule in another way at 
this time it was seriously checked. In order to under- 
stand the check it is necessary to point out that after 1688 
Parliament persisted in its claim to originate legislation. 
The address of the House of Commons to the Viceroy in 
16 1 5 marked the beginning of this important change.* 
For then ordinary members began to introduce heads of 
Bills, passed them through their own House, and then 
submitted them to the viceroy, with a request that they 
might be transmitted by the Privy Coundl of Ireland to 
England. On re -transmission they were submitted to 
both Houses, and when passed they received the royal 

< Add. 18,952 (Brit. Mui.), (he EUii Ftftri ; Mi. 19,589 H»tm fack Pfriy. 
f. 169,194, jd, ]0J, 310. ■ Hmn af Ctmmmt Jmruk, L 5S. 
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assent in the same way as Bills which had originated with 
the Government of the day. The precedent laid down in 
the case of Francis Echlin is suggestive. Echlin was about 
to marry a Roman Catholic and his eldest son petitioned 
the House of Commons for a parliamentary settlement of 
the estates already settled upon him. To this petition the 
House assented, and passed a resolution declaring " that 
the House doth agree with the said committee that the 
several heads in the report mentioned shall be heads of a 
lull to be presented to the Lord-LJeutenant in Coundl, tn 
order that a bill may be prepared and transmitted to 
England." ' The influence of this noteworthy precedent 
is oDvious in the legislation of the remaining years of this 
period. From 1703 to 1713 Bills originated as frequently 
with the Parliament as vnth the administration. A 
standing order of 1703 proves this decisively. It laid 
down " that no heads of any private bill be brought into 
the House but upon a petition preferred to the House ; 
nor until the matter of such petition and the nature of 
the heads hath been reported by a committee mth their 
opinion thereon."' When three or four members agreed 
to present the heads of a Bill — in practice this became the 
Bill itself — on the second reading it was referred to a com- 
mittee. If the latter approved of these heads they came 
before the House for a third reading. The impotence of 
the Irish House of Lords is shown in the last stage, for it 
was ignored. The heads of the proposed measure were 
sent direct to the Viceroy, asking him to transmit them 
from the I^vy Council of Ireland to that of England. 
Even after 1703 the Privy Councils of both countries 
could alter the heads of the Bill both before and after 
transmission to London. On the return of the heads 
from the metropolis to Dublin the House of Commons 
might accept or reject them, but could not amend them. 
If the lower House passed the measure the upper was then 
bound to accept it or reject it, but could in no wise alter 
it. Directly, then, the Irish lords were impotent, but 

* Hamtt tfCmmmi 7nnw!i, Oct. ta, 1691, ii. »-lt. 
• aid. ii. ti». 
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indirectly thdr power was not inconsiderable, for many of 
them belonged to the Privy Council. The impressions of 
Arthur Young of the Irish House of Commons deserve 
quotation : " I heard many eloquent speeches," he wrote, 
" but I cannot say they struck me like the exertion of the 
abilities of Irishmen in the English House of Commons, 
owing perhaps to the reflection, both on the speaker and 
auditor, that the Attorney-General of England with a dash 
of his pen can revise, alter, or entirely do away with the 
matured results of all the eloquence and all the atnlities of 
this whole assembly," ' 

The tone of the Parliament of 1703 can be judged by 
the first measure that was proposed. In England no 
Roman Catholic could buy or inherit real estate, but in 
Ireland he had so far been merely forbidden to purchase 
forfeited property. It was now proposed to extend the 
English Act in all its completeness to Ireland. Though 
Roman Catholic bishops and priests were not allowed as a 
matter of right to remain in the country, their presence 
in point of feet had been tolerated. When, however, 
permisMon was denied the peasants to purchase or to 
inherit ferms thor tenure of the soil was inevitably doomed. 

The first important measure passed was one for the 
extension of a statute made in the seventh year of 
William's reign for banishing priests and for preventing 
them irom coming from abrcod.' The preamble laid 
down that they *' do diuly come into this Kingdom from 
France and Spain and other foreign parts . . . with intent 
to stir up her Majesty's Popish subjects to rebellion ; and 
for that sufficient proof to convict them cannot be had, 
they have^hitherto remuned in this Kingdom contrary to 
the statute." " The act of the last session," according to 
Ormonde, " extended only to dignitaries and r^ulars ; 
but it being found by experience, that secular priests, 
educated beyond the sea, among her Majesty's enemies, 
did imlnbe their sentiments, and at their return did be- 

. BL, 31, 1704, pWi me (ODE . 

SJP^ InUad, Botry Book! (Rtcard OScc, Londoii), voL }, f. i$i. 
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come incendiaries to rebellion, it was conceived necessary 
to prohibit their return, and the new act was, in fact, but 
to reinforce a good law already in being agunst fordgn 
education."* Accordingly the first clause enacted that 
every priest " coming inbi this Kingdom " was liable to all 
the penalties of the old Act. Under this comprehensive 
clause the seculars were included as well as the regulars. 
All persons harbouring, relieving, or concealing them were 
to be liable to exactly ^e same penalties as the ecclesiastics 
themselves. All su^ects were required to use the utmost 
diligence in apprehending them ; the careless magistrate 
was to be fined ^^lOO for each act of n^l^ence, 
and half this amount was to be p^d to the informer. 
The Act as passed was to be in force for a period of four- 
teen years, but subsequently its proviuons were made 
perpetual.* In order to complete die work of tlus statute 
another Act for roistering the Popish clergy was enacted.' 
AH priests then in Ireland were required to send in returns 
of th^r names, abode, ages, time and place of receiving 
Holy Orders ; they were also required to give security 
for good behaviour and were not to remove to other parts 
of the kingdom.* One thousand and eighty complied with 
this decree. The penalty for breach of this Act was com- 
mittal to gaol pending transportation, and the offending 
priest suffered the same punishment as bishops and 
regulars. A converted priest was allowed at first £10 
annually, an amount that was afterwards increased to 
j^30 ; he was to read the liturgy publicly in wther 
English or Irish." No parish priest was allowed to keep 



' C.S.P.,MSS. (Record office, Dnblbl the Lord Lieylenutud Coondl in Ireluid 
tbe Emrl of Nottmghim, Inne J6, That »re two ■ ' ' - - 

edited by the Ute Sir Bemud Bwke. So ba they hive 



people Mem aware of their exinence. Vol. L dali with i6S;-i7i4, ind toL ii. with 
I714-40. * i Addc 3. 

* 1 Anne c 7 ; ef. 9 WilL III. ■ ; 3 Anne 3. * t Anne 3. 

' Cf. Jl Clurlca II. 9. Of. Arreit da Conieil, da 9 oiitobre 1676, qui lunoit pour 
troit lai le* dene* de* Religionnairet qnant aux capitaux g Arreit du ConMil, dn it 
noTcmbre 16E0, qui accorde 1 loua ceux de La R.P.R. qui oat tut ou ficront ci^iprii 
■t^uration de Ladite Reiigioci, tcrmc ct d^iai de troii am pour le paje&cnt dn capita] de 
leiin dettei j Ordonnance dn Roy, du it avril i6gt, portent exemtion dea Logementi 
de Gent de Gneireet Contribution 1 iceux pendant deui ana, en (aveur de cenx qniilaiu 
dc la R.PJI. K toot convertia et faita Catholiquea dtpult le premier Jinvier dmiier, <t 
i|ui le convertiront cy-tftit j ArrtM du ConadI, du 5 novembre i6Sj { ArreM du Con- 
aeil, du g Janvier 16I9, qni ordonnc qu'il aera arrets an Conacil, de quartier en <|uirtieT, 
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a curate, assistant, or coadjutor. This statute was at first 
enacted for a period of five years, but, like the previous 
measure, was afterwards made perpetual. In order to 
ensure that the measure should not resemble so many 
others in being unenforced, it was to be embodied in the 
judge's charges at every assizes and the list of priests 
openly read/ In medifcval time it ts quite common to 
meet with an acknowledged law universally ignored, and, 
in spite of the injunction to read it aloud, this measure 
resembled the laws of the Middle Ages. It was no more 
than a pious resolution which might be enforced in a cri^s, 
but otherwise it need not be much considered by a 
practical politidan.' 

The most important statute of the sesuon was the 
notraious Act to prevent the further growth of Popery-' 
Intolerant as was the Irish Parliament of those days this 
Act cannot be placed against their account, for it was the 
work of the EngUsh Council. It aimed at dtnng to 
Roman Catholicism, though of course on a smaller scale, 
what the followers of Loyola had tried to accomplish 
by means of the Counter- Reformation, U. prevent 
the recovery of lost ground. It was expressly designed 
for the purpose of Hindering Roman Catholics from 
inheriting or purchasing estates owned by Protestants. 
The corresponding Ei^lish statute forlttde them to 
inherit or to purchase lands anywhere or for any one 
This was softened down by the Irish Privy Council, 
which allowed them to inherit and purchase lands ftxim 
one another. This leniency may be contrasted with the 
clause which, despite the articles of limerick, ordered 
that all Papists, save twenty merchants, should be com- 
pelled to leave Galway and Limerick, they " having been 

ia EuU dn Pmioni da nouTciui ConTcrtit, lur ta I^oignaga que MeMiean la 
Intendinti rendront dc leur coDdnite ; Arrett do Conieil, du ptrmrcr loCLt 1A94, qui 
OTdonne qu'en Eivcur da Nonvanx ConvEitit il (en incOHinaieDt prodii in recouTre- 
ment du den da revoiiu da Biaiita ncini, dadaf pour leut lubciatsice par St 
Mijeiti ; Arnit du Coiueil, du 27 iTril i£9;, pour eicmpter 1« Domniea par Si 
Mijatf IDX AblMfct, lionc MrtU da rcvenna dt U premiire tanie de la vaeanc^ a iti 
doting lai piuvm da licui, d'en payer aux Nouveaui Convertit le tier* poidant 
laditc premiere taatt j Dicliration du Roy, du 13 dfccmbre 1G98. 

' Expliineil and imended by 4 Anne 1 ; made perpetual by g Anne j. 

' Cf. many of tbe niedia«v>i Bacloaare Acta. * 1 Anoe c 6. 
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in all rebellions of latal consequence to the English.'" 
Ormonde, to his credit, protested, though unsuccessfully, 
against the insertion of this harsh provision.* In con- 
formity with the English measure seducing a Protestant 
from his futh was made a criminal offence on the part of 
both the seducer and the seduced.' The education of 
Irish subjects abroad was proceeded against in a most 
hostile mhion : the English statesman of that day re- 
garded Paris in much the same tight as hts foreign 
successor now regards l^ndon, that is, as the place where 
conspiracies are natched and assassinations of sovereigns 
planned. While, therefore, foreign education was re- 
stricted, parents at home were compelled to make an 
adequate allowance for their Protestant children. In this 
form the heads of the proposed Bill were transmitted to 
England for consideration. 

In the meantime the House viewed the state of 
Ireland, and felt as strongly as any English Parliament on 
the matter of their grievances. Like the sister assembly 
they tried to make supply and redress go hand-in-hand. 
Ormonde required supplies lor two years, and the Speaker, 
Solicitor- General Brodrick, encouraged the opposition. 
After a heated debate the supply was granted, but only 
by a majority of three on a division in which 241 members 
took part. 

There was dissatis&ction with affairs in general, but 
particularly with respect to the decaying trade, the 
supremacy of the English Parliament, the &ilure of the 
plan of union, and the growing pension list. On the 
29th of September they voted an address to Anne, pro- 
testing that they did not desire to make their country 

' Contrut Lccky, i. 141 ; Lord Lientenuit md Council to NottiDghuD, Juoe 16 ; 
C.S.P., MSS. (Record OtI)c•^ Dubib). 

■ C.S.P^ MSS. [Record Office, Dublin), Ormonde Co NoItinEhiio, June 19. 

* Cf. Edit (k Roy, du moii de juin 16S0, pDrUnl dHenia tvx Citholiquet de 
quitter Icur Religiou pour profaur 1« R.P.R. j idit du Roy, du moil de juiu i6i}, 
pour emp^cher que ceui de U ReligioD Cithotique, Apoitolique et Ronuiae ae li quit- 
tent pour embnner celle de Luther, ni Cilnn, ou autre ; Airrtt du Coiueil, do 16 
juin 16S1, qui difend lux Miniitro ct Ancieni de la R.P.R. d'uier d'aucuno menacei, 
intimiditioiu, ou irofCi de hit, pour emptcher U converiion de ceui de liditc Religion j 
Edit du Ro]F, du moia de Hvrier i6g;, orden "punitioni contre la Miniitm el lei 
Coaiiitoirei qui aunint idmia dam leun Templet dei Catholiqne* 'periertii' et dtt 
enfanti au^dcNOUi de qualone am de non*eBui Convertii," 
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independent, and declaring their conviction that their 
prosperity was bound up with their connection with 
England. On the 4th of October Southwell wrote " that 
the Commons had sate that day to consider the state of 
the nation ; and, after some hours' sitting and con^dering 
the many misfortunes the country lay under in point of 
trade and other circumstances, all the speakers concluded 
that they did in most earnest manner desire a Union with 
England."^ To the request for a closer alliance the 
Queen merely replied " that she would give no particular 
answer at present, but would take the request into con- 
sideration." * But to her, as to the ruler of old, the 
opportunity never returned. 

In October 1 703 the Parliament, addressing the Queen, 
drew a lamentable picture of the state of Ac country. 
" We cannot, without the greatest grief of heart," they 
stated, " reflect upon the vast decay and loss of our trade, 
and this your Majesty's Kingdom's being almost exhausted 
of its coin ; we are hindered from earning our livelihoods, 
and from mdntiuning our own manufactiu'es, and our poor 
are thereby become very numerous, especially the in- 
dustrious Protestants, who in a country, wherein the 
number and power of the Papists is very formidable, 
ought (as we humbly conceive) to be encour^ed. Very 
many Protestant families have been constrained to remove 
out of this Kingdom, as well mto Scotland, as into the 
Dominions of foreign Princes and States. Our foreign 
trade and its returns are under such restrictions and dis- 
couragements, as to be become in a manner unprofitable, 
although this kingdom hath of late by its blood and treasure 
contributed to secure the plantation trade to England." * 
At the close of the session they implored the Government 
to help them in their dire distress. "A people thus 
(loyally) affected," they say, ". . . deserve encouragement ; 
and it is to be hoped may be allowed such a proportion of 
trade that they may recover from the great poverty they 



. 66. S^^ IrtUnJ, Anne (Record Office, LondiNi), 
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now lie under." ' The rulers, dominated by the economic 
notions of the day, showed little sympathy with the 
piteous appeals. The interests of the mother country 
were to be served, let the cost to the daughter land be 
what it might. 

In due course the act for the repression of Popery 
returned from England, and to it was aJdded the Test Bill.' 
It was now declared that the perverter and the pervert 
were guilty of praemunire.* In order to enforce strictly 
the fordgn education act, it was enacted that no one under 
21 shoulu be sent beyond the seas without the special 
licence of the Queen or of the chief Governor and four 
Privy Councillors.* That there might be no discourage- 
ment offered to conversion, the Protestant child of Roman 
Catholic parents must receive from them maintenance 
suitable to the d»ree and ability of the father and the age 
of the child.' If the eldest son became a Protestant, the 
reversion in fee of the estate came to him, and his father 
was treated as a mere life tenant." No Roman Catholic 
could act as a guardian, and the Court of Chancery 
assigned this office to the nearest Protestant relative.^ Of 
course a Roman Catholic was not permitted to marry a 
Protestant, and a special Committee sat in 1707 in order 
to see that this clause was not, like so many others, to be 
taken as mere " sound and fury, signifying nothing." ' 

No Roman Catholic was to be permitted to purchase 
real property ; he was not even suffered to take a lease for 
more than 3 1 years. If the iarm yielded him a profit 
amounting to more than one-third of the rental, any Pro- 
testant, discovering this fact, might evict him and clum the 
land for himself. A Roman Catholic at death must gavel 
his property among his family if they were all of his faith. 
The results were that all long leases were tn the hands of 
the Protestant farmers, for the Roman Catholics could not 

> IHii Ctmmmt Jnnuh, iiL log. 

* 6 Anne, e. 3. Add. 37,673, SamtAmU Ptftn, (. it, 35 ( Onnondc MSS^ f. 776. 

* Cf. 16 Ritlurd II, 5 (Eng.). *Ct.J Witliim III. 4. 
■ Cf. It tni tl WiUUmIII.4.fEn|.}{ S Anne, j. 

* Cf. II ind It WUInm III. 4 (Bag.); j Gcoigc I. ig. 

* Cf. 6 George I. g j ii George I. 6 ) i George III. 4. 

* Cf. 9 WiUum III. e. ] { 6 George I, S, 
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legally compete with them. The former bought up these 
leases at low prices, and then disposed of the land at 
excessive rents to the latter. The exclusion of the 
Roman Catholics from long leases and low rents rendered 
short leases and high rents general. The outcome was 
that the large Roman Catholic estates became split up 
by degrees till they rivalled the morcelkment in France 
to-day. All officials were forced to take the oath of 
abjuration, thus excluding all Roman Catholics.' Before 
Roman Githolics could vote at an election they must 
first take the oath of allegiance and abjuration — a require- 
ment which practically disfranchised them.* In this 
connection an interesting point arises. The Roman 
Catholics were excluded on a technical point; their 
religion was not, as was the case i^th the Huguenots, 
formally proscribed. Hence there was some hope for the 
Irish Roman Catholic, but there was none fisr the Huguenot. 
The oath might be relaxed in the days to come when 
toleration gained ground. In Ireland — formally at least — 
detail, not principle, was concerned. On the other hand, 
with Louis the proscription involved principle, not detail. 
Save seamen, fishermen, and day labourers, Papists were 
not suffered to dwell either in Galway or limerick.' 
Pilgrimages to Holy Wells and St. Patrick's Purgatory 
were forbidden under the penalty of a fine or the whip. 
All crosses, pictures, and public inscriptions were to be 
demolished. 

The really important object aimed at by this oppressive 
statute is the land of the Roman Catholic, not his faith.* 
The Protestant coveted the possessions of the Roman 
Catholic, and religion served as well as any other pretext. 
Perhaps none of the penal laws exhibit so clearly as the 

1 Cf. 3 Will, and Miii)ri,(Eng.)i i George I. ij, «tit.i(Ene.); xg George II. 14; 
I Anne 11, tUt. i (Eng.) ; t George II. 1. 

' Cf. 7 and 8 WiLL III. i«t. 19 (Eng.) ; 6 Anne. I j, lect. 1 J (Eog.) } » George I. 
ig ; I George II. 9. Cf. 3 Jamn I. J (Eag.) } i Will, (nil Mary, 26, leM. i (Eng.) 
C.S.P., MSS. [Record Office, Dublin), £. Sontliwell [0 J. Danrion, Oct. i], 1707. No 
chute of the former bill repealed by thu. 

' Cf. 17 and iS Charlei II. 1, leet. 36. 

* Bonn, II. 170. " The lint abject of the Penal Liwa wia to conliDe tlie Catholia 
to the property which wai at that mmncnt in their pomeHJon.' Dr. Boon citet the 1701 
Act la a cue in point. 
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forgoing the connection between this restrictive code and 
the revolution settiement of landed property. They were 
indeed the complement of the Forfeited Estates Act. 
Their Mm was to prevent in every possible way any aug- 
mentation of the property of the Roman Catholics : what 
land they held they might perhaps keep, but they must not 
add to it. The gavelling of the &rm was meant, sooner or 
later, to bring about such a minute dtvi^on of the soil as 
to make the ownership of the tiny patch worthless from 
the point of view of influence in the state. 

The sixteenth clause bore as severely on the dissenters 
as other clauses on the Roman Catholics.^ In addition to 
taking the oath of abjuration the official must receive the 
Sacrament in church on Sunday within three months of 
his admittance to his employment This provision pressed 
all the more severely on the non-Conformists because in 
Ireland there was no Toleration Act to mitigate its 
severity. Bishop Burnet suggests as a reason for its 
insertion that Lord Godolphin wanted to secure the re- 
jection of the measure. If so, it failed to accomplish the 
plan of its author. The Presbyterians do not seem to 
have offered much serious opposition to this unexpected 
clause. "The Sacramental Test," remarks Southwell,, 
** added to the Popery Bill, made a slight stir, which is 
dying off." ' 

The opposition that was wanting on the part of the 
non-Conformbts was supplied by the Roman Catholics. 
Three barristers petitioned to be heard at the bar of the 
House of Commons, and the favour was granted. The 
chief speaker was the Solicitor-General of the Viceroyalty 
of Tyrconnel, Sir Theobald Butler, and he was supported 
by Snr Stephen Rice, the former Chief Baron, and by Malone. 
The three advocates naturally rested thwr case upon the 
Articles of Limerick. The present measure took no account 
of the exemptions made in 1 69 1 . Since that time they had 

> Cf, J WiU. and M»ry t (Eng.) j i Anoe ii,itiL i. (Kog.) i ■ George L IJ, ««. i 
(Bn*.) ; 19 George II. 14. 

■ CS.P^ MSS. (Record Office, DnUiD), Southwell to Notlinglum, Feb. 1 704 i ^.P-. 
IrilaaJ, Anoe (Record Office, London), voL 3(3, Feb. lo, 170^. 
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committed no fresh offence, and were therefore undeserving 
of the proposed treatment. The Gammons could not 
deny the violation of the treaty, and they weakly said 
" That any rights which the Papists |»etended to be taken 
from them by the Bill were in their own power to remedy 
by conforming, as in prudence they ought to do, and that 
they ought not to blame any but Uiemselves." The 
Roman Catholic protest was made, and made in vain. 
" The arguments," Southwell sums up, " were considered 
and answered, and all the clauses ^inst the Papists passed 
unanimously, till we came to the sacramental test, on 
which we had a two hours* debate."* Among other 
measures passed were those imposing additional duties on 
beer, ale, and other liquors, tobacco, calicoes, linens and 
muslins.* Acts also received assent for the advance of the 
linen trade,' the naturalisation of all Protestant strangers,* 
the improvement of the hemp and flax manufactures," the 
reduction of interest to eight per cent for the future,* the 
planting and preserving of trees and woods,^ the relief of 
creditors against fraudulent devices,* the relief of poor 
prisoners for debt,* the prevention of the illegal raising of 
money by grand juries and the misapplying of money 
legally rased," die mending of the high-ways," the 
exaction of tolls," the regulation of weights,'* and the 
cessation of horse*stesling." The usual statutes agunst 
tories, rapparees, and robbers once more appeared, and 
furnish melancholy evidence of the unguarded state of the 
kingdom." These measures do not attract so much 
attention as the notorious Popery Act, but they show that 
the members made some attempts, not at all unvrise, to 
raise the land from its depressing condition. 

The declining trade and the emigration of the artisans 
subsequently proved to the Government that they had 

' CS.P., MSS. (Record Office, Dgblia), Sonthwtlt to NottiDgbim, Feb. 16, 1704; 
971; (BriL Mu*.], f. S7 ; SJ'^ IriLnJ, Anne (Record Office, London), vol. 36], Det. xt, 
170] i Not. 17, 170} I Feb. 16, 170^. 

* 2 Anne i j x Anne 4 ) 4. Aone 1. 
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committed a grave error of judgment in impo^ng the 
Sacramental Test. These considerations Were reinforced 
by the possibility of the Pretender sending troops to 
Ireland in order to take advantage of the discontent there.* 
Moved by the dissatisfaction with which the Union was 
regarded in Scotland, he contemplated going there, and a 
plot was formed. With the Scottish plans was combined 
a plan for landing French troops in Galway. Unlike 
the Scotch, the Irish have not the faculty of conspiring 
successfully, and the Government became aware of the 
ramifications of the plot. The letters of Archbishop King 
at this time are filled with references to the dismay caused 
among the people by the news of the design ; it, however, 
makes little impression on him. On the 28th of February 
1707 he writes to the Archbishop of Tuam ; *' We are 
amused here with an invasion intended firom France. 
Most sentiments are different about it. Some reckon it 
with the alarm of eight thousand Irish cutting all the 
throats in England, at one and the same time, others, and 
those in great numbers, are ready to swear that if Mr. 

H y' had continued in his place three days longer 

the French had landed at Thettord. But observe the 
great advantage of the change, the chief danger is over, 
and we have nfty ships in the channel to oppose them.'*' 

The same day he wrote to Swift : " This was H y's ' 

plot, and if he had continued three days loiter in his 
place the French would have landed at Greenmch, others 
think it an amusement to invert the succors designed for 
Spain."* On the 13th of March he communicated with 
Southwell: "The people here are almost frightened out 
of their wits with the fear of an invasion ; we want two 

I C.S.P^ MSS. (Record Office, Dablio), Onnandc to the Lord* Juitico, Miy t, 
■704. Deiigiu ID France m to the iovuioo of ScoClind or Ireland. Hid, Sime to 
MDK, Nov. lis, I70fi. It nitht OM be difficnlt for Mr. Allen, Collector of Donighidee, 
to find out the diipoiition of the watcm parti of Scotland, and lo hive that waj eirlji 
"' ": if there iboold happen aoy commotion. lUJ. G. Doddiagton to J. Dawaon, 



Mar. I], 1703. Vigour and aniietjp of the Government with reference It 
from Dankirlc. The tnull force of 5000 accompanying the Pretender on io vaM 1 
deaign at mbdmng three kingdonii teadi to the coadiuion that hii hopet rett on thoii 
in Scotland and Ireland who will join him. Hid. Same to iime, Nov. 13, 1708. 
* Mr. Hark]F. ■ King MSS. [T.C.D.]. * King MSS. (T.CD.). 
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packets, and tKat makes the apprehension greater."^ 
Three days afterwards he tells the Archbishop : " We 
have taken all possible pains to secure ourselves, though 
we are not in a capacity to do all we would. The invasion 
seems to us an unaccountable thing, that they should 
attempt it with five thousand men and twenty-six ships, 
when we have double the number to attend them in a 
strange project."* On the 7th of April 1708 he tells 
him : " I am apt to think that the people of Ireland were 
not let into the secret of this invasion, it seems to have 
been a very narrow design. Some think it principally 
gainst the Castle of Edinburgh, where there was only 
two rounds of powder and six hundred thousand pounds 
. . . and had not our fleet been ready I do not see how 
they could have missed it." * The same day he informs 
Swift : " All thought of fight had been laid aside in Ireland, 
as much as if we could never be attacked; a militia was an 
abomination to many. What need for such when we have 
now standing troops on our establishment, and those 
punctually paid ? But so it happens that we really have 
but four thousand eight hundred, hardly a gun mounted, 
in the whole kingdom, forts generally slight, no army and 
little powder. And now on a sudden we must raise a 
militia which after all has not proved impossible, for I 
doubt but in a month's time we shall have forty thousand 
listed, and those good hearty men that generally understand 
arms if they had them." * 

These extracts from the private correspondence of the 
great Archbishop bring before us in vivid fashion the 
doubts and dismays to which even his resolute heart fell 

I On the alirm auKd by the French privalccn, cf. CS.P., MSS. (Dublin), for 
Jin. n, 1701 ) Jua. 29, i7o2, Msy ij, 1704; June 10, 170+; Mir, lo, 1705; 
Apr. 17, 1707; Apr. 19, 170! j M»j l», 1707; June j, 170J j Jui, 14, 1709 ( 
Fth. 14, "7o^J Joly, i7<>- *''■ Aug. »5, 1703 ( Mi)f 9, 1704; Sept, 19, 1709) 
Not. S, 17091 9716 (Brit. Mm.)) Add. 1S.940 (Brit. Mna.) { Add. 11,137 (Brit. 
Mufc), Hiif. AfSS, Cw., liv. », 478.79 i Add. 37,sjt, f. J9i Add. 11,133, Jud. < "w" 
19, 1704; Cf. alw SJ>., Dtm^ Sifnei Office (Record Office, London), f. 196, Mar. 5, 
'-— i S.A, IiiUnJ, Botiy fiooka (Record Office, London), vol. 4, July 17, 1710 ; 
Sept. 19, 1711 i April 1711- • King MSS. (T.CD.). 
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at times a victim. His statesmanlike mind saw the 
futility of the desgn, yet it is plainly evident that he was 
perplexed. This perplexity was shared by the government, 
and its members resolved to relax the stringency of the 
Sacramental Test. Accordingly Ormonde was replaced in 
the summer of 1707 by the Earl of Pembroke, who 
brought with him as his secretary Geoi^e Doddington. 

That there was some foundation for the popular fears 
is now evident in the private correspondence of the time. 
The rulers knew somewhat of it, and probably made a 
shrewd guess as to how matters stood.' But could they 
have known it, as we know it, they would have seen many 
additional reasons for not treating the non-conformists 
harshly. A most careful state paper was drawn up for 
the benefit of Louis XIV. in 1 705 on the best means of 
eflTecting a rising for the Pretender.' The mistakes of the 
Jacobite war are analysed by the compilers with a view to 
avoiding similar errors in the immediate fiiture. They 
judge that it is as easy to find men to take up arms now 
as at that time. James II. shortly after his arrival in 
Ireland found close on a hundred thousand men resolved 
to follow him through everything. It is evident from 
this glorification of the numbers that they were determined 
to view the situation through rose-coloured glasses. They 
point out that though the Prince of Orange offered the 
Jacotntes very advantageous conditions, yet they preferred 
to be exposed to hardsmps, and lose all rather than abandon 
their legitimate king. They have been despoiled of their 
goods, religion, and liberty, and of all that man holds dear 
in the world. Naturally they want to avenge th«r wrongs, 
and this they can never hope to do save with sword in 
hand. In passing it may be remarked that it was the 
consciousness of this fact that inspired some of the 

' See ■ letter of Bdwird Hitley to Sir Edward H*rley, Apr. i, 1699 : "ThcK ii 
aow a certaiD tcconnt oT the landing at the French in Ireland. It ii greatly feared that 
they will fall upon out ihip* that laynpoDthoKKai to traniport our umy." Hhl.MSS, 
CtM„ liv. i; Partlud MSS. So}} Add. 37,531, f. 3], givci an iccDunt of ■ dUcovtry 
made to the Lordi Jmticei, 1701, of a dcajpi to iavade France from Ireland ; SJ"., 
IrdamJ, Eotr? Booka (Record Office, London), voL 3, f. 1391 S.P^ Inkmi, Ann- 
'~ «ord Office, Loodoo' • ' - 

* Oualterio MSS„ : 
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severest measures against the Roman Catholics. The 
Protestant felt that these must be rebels at heart, for he 
would have been such had he been in their unfortunate 
position. He certainly regarded it as practically inevitable 
that they would favour the Pretender and oppose the 
Hanoverian ruler. As the inhabitants of Ireland had no 
just cause to defend the present government, it is obvious 
that in a very short time French invaders would have as 
brave an army as one could wish. The plotters point out 
the advisability of a simultaneous descent upon Scotland, 
and surest the despatch of a detachment of each Irish 
regiment in France with officers, arms for thirty or forty 
thousand men, and provisions of war for a time sufficient 
to make them masters of the place. The places most 
suitable, most commodious, and nearest to France, where 
a descent can very easily be made, are south or south-west 
of Castlehaven, Crookhaven, Baltimore, and Bantry, four 
villages well removed from Cork and Kinsale, and not 
more than a hundred leagues from France. The Shannon 
near Limerick is another possible landing spot, for it is 
commodious even for forty thousand men. Besides, many 
Roman Catholics would at once flock to their standards 
from Kenmare, Valencia, Ventry, Dingle, and Smerwick. 
They note with practical eyes that at the edge of the sea 
the land is not so fertile as inland, and it is to these places 
the Roman Catholics have been forced. Still it is possible 
to rest there a fortnight and form a considerable army 
capable of marching. In the country, according to them, 
there are a hundred Roman Catholics for every Protestant. 
No fortified places can stop their progress till they reach 
Dublin, for the fortifications of LJmerick are in complete 
ruin. The best time for the descent is the end of May 
or the beginning of June, for then all the troops are out 
of the kingdom to ace elsewhere, the forage is abundant, 
the raising of men is at that season easily done, and they 
will not ask for enlistment money as in France. They 
suggest the embarkation of the troops at Bordeaux and 
Bayonne under the pretence that they arc designed for 
Spain, where war was being briskly waged. With inaght 
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into Celtic nature they say that the prelates, priests, and 
chiefs> must be won over for " tous Les Catholiques g^n£- 
ralement se laissent gouverner par leurs che^ et par les 
Eccl^iastiques." * Of course the proposed expedition 
would cost Louis a great deal, still it would render him 
greater service than thirty thousand men in France, for it 
would break up all the plans of England. That country 
would be in extremis if attacked on the one side by Scotland 
and on the other by Ireland. She would be obliged to 
remove her troops for the defence of her own shores, and 
unable to furnish more money to the allies, and the evil 
would be attacked at its source by dipping into the purse 
of the League. The sanguine schemes draw a bright 
picture for the sovereign who sorely wanted encourage- 
ment at this particular time. Holland would be ruined, 
Portugal and Savoy would become resourceless, the 
Emperor would not know what to do, and though the 
Spanish might be distressed by the iear that France would 
make peace at their expense, a successful issue to the policy 
outlined would remove despondency from the Italians, and 
hostile fleets from the coasts of Spain and Portugal and 
from the Mediterranean. The two electors of Bavaria 
and Cologne would soon be re-established and the call to 
arms would be heard in Ireland rather than in France. 
England could no more draw a large revenue from her 
Irish subjects, and France would drive an increased trade 
with them. 

With Tyrconnel and Napoleon — to take widely differ- 
ent men — they ^ree in designing the entire independence 
of both Ireland and Scotland ; when England is thus shorn 
of two l^ir provinces she in her turn will feel the pains of 
partition treaties, and, above all, she will never be able to 
strive with France again. We ask, they plead, for money 
which, spent in this undertaking, will save the King ten 
times as much elsewhere, for the English envoy despatches 
forty thousand men ^^nst the King in Flanders or in 
other parts. His Majesty must oppose to these an equal 
number of men, not to speak of the expense of thdr pay, 

■ Add. 10,311 (Brit. Mi».). 
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clothes and munitions of war. If England sends ten 
nuUions more for the. upkeep of the troops on the con- 
tinent, France must expend a similar sum. If one million 
of this money suffice for Ireland, there is a clear saving for 
the King, and ultimately the pay of the troops wm be 
defrayed by Ireland. By this diversion we would place 
the Princess Anne in the necessity of withdrawing her 
troops from the Low Countries or else losing her own 
Kingdoms. 

A second paper, reminding one of the plans of 
Napoleon, discusses how Ireland should be governed. Of 
course the Roman Catholics should be freed from the stem 
laws of England, and the nation should be declared 
independent of its rule but not of its Intimate King, for 
*' ceb contribuerut beaucoup au bien de la Religion, au 
establissement du roi, k I'int^rest de la France, et I Europe 
en tireroit de tr^ grands avantages k cause de la proximity 
de ces deux pays et des secours d'hommes, de chevaux, et de 
provisions que Ecosse en cas de besoin peut tirer d'Irlande."' 
The plotters distinguish two kindsof Roman Catholics, refer- 
ring probably to the English Jacobite and the Irish. For 
those who lost goods in the time of Elizabeth there remains 
no hope, though some is held out to those who sui&red from 
the usurpations of Cromwell. The northern people, they 
note, are much in the interests of the Scots and in that 
quarter they may be secured, for the Scots are the sworn 
enemies of England and of the English Church : a certain 
peer can manage them. The land question is to be solved 
by halving the property of the Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants since Charles II.'s great Act, and redistributing in 
more equitable proportion, thus ensuring the greater 
content of each class. This solution will, they think, unite 
colonist and peasant against the English, and both mil 
desire the independence of Ireland. The religious problem 
is to be solved, on very tolerant lines, by the guarantee of en* 
tire liberty of conscience. Roman Catholics and Protestants 
are to be admitted on equal terms to all employments, civil 
and military alike; the army is to be equally composed of 

■ Add. at>,]ii (Brit. Mm.). 
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tnth faiths, and the goods of the Church are to be shared 
equally. In order to persuade the ruling class to favour the 
scheme it is suggested that the Duke of Ormonde and 
others should be allowed to retun the confiscated lands in 
their possesion.* 

liiis elaborate " grand design " su^ests in no doubt- 
ful way that the King of France had never quite discarded 
his dream of using Ireland to ensure his victory in the 
international ff^me of pohtical chess. " La politique," 
according to Prince Bismarck, " est I'art de s'accommoder 
aux circonstances et de tirer parti de tout mfime de ce qui 
diplalt." Such schemes as these were eminentiy displeas- 
ing to the governing class of Ireland, but it was evident 
that they must be met. Two methods of doing so presented 
themselves before their minds, either of which would have 
produced a vast result upon the destinies of Ireland. 
Indirectly the adoption of these far-reaching counter-plans 
would have given Louis XIV. a stronger daim than ever 
to be r^arded as one of the creators of modern Ireland. 
One was suggested by the action of the French monarch 
himself. He had expelled the Huguenots from their native 
land, and it was now proposed to utilise them in an attempt 
to spread manufacturing industries in Ireland.* Lewis 
Crommelin, " that skilml undertaker," ' had started the 
linen trade some seven years before. The inhabitants of 
the north were then, we are informed, entirely ignorant of 
the art of managing and working flax, spinning the yam, 

' After 1 wir one ought to 
ibe hiilot]^ of what wM inlei 
Oolti). 

• Trcaarn Faprrt, 1701-7, icvii. 57,^11. The Lordi Jmtico to Ormonde, Feb. i, 
■705. Itid.m. 29,509. I. DtmoD to Southwell, Miji 13, 1707 : Datnon tniwen 
•even objectioiu made to the propotal to go to Kilkenny. Hid. 1701-7, d. it,48j. 
"The Engliih Parliament, cancdving the woollen manuftctare in Ireland (manage*! 
by Engliih Lnhabitanti) might become prejudidal to the aame manafacture in England 
. . . prohibited iu maauhcltue ia Ireland 1 bat determined that the Jiaen mimi- 
factare wonld be benefidal to both kingdom!. . . . Mr. Crommelin, whom they [ij. 
the tmilcci) lent to Holland, had brought the mannfacture to great perfection m the 
north of Ireland. Thev thooght that the Engliih in the other three proiineea, who 
were Ibe only penoai that Lent the woollen maonfiKtnre (uid who were rednced to a 
miaenble condition), ihonld then ilnre in the linen trade, ud fbrtber that Mr. 
Cronunelin with part of hii colony of workmen ihould be removed to Kilkenny." 
Add. 11,111 (Brit. Mni.}. 

* 9717 [Brit. Miw.). 
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and whitening the cloth ; they had at that time Little 
practical acquaintance with the looms and other indispens- 
able machinery. In spite of these drawbacks they quickly 
adapted themselves to the employment, and cloth advanced 
in price from twelvepence and fifteenpence a yard to dght 
and nine shillings a yard.' Unfortunately for Ireland, 
remarks Southwell, the majority of the workmen in the 
northern province are Scots and they " inll engross that 
manufacture to themselves." The Secretary of State 
therefore proposed his great plan, one that might have done 
much towards the settlement of Ireland. He contemplated 
removing Crommclin from the north and placing him at a 
suitable town either in the middle or in the south of the 
country. Southwell placed his plans before Crommehn 
and gained his assent to the change. Both agreed that 
Kilkenny ought to prove a suitable centre because of the 
goodness of the air, waWr, and soil. The State possessed 
no ready money and ;£25oo was required to make the 
change. The patent had still six years to run, and Crom- 
melin asked for an extension for four years longer if he 
recuved this sum ; but if not he wanted a patent for 
twelve years.* Southwell wrote home an enthusiastic 
despatch in favour of the proposal^ pointing out that the 
new prosperity to be anticipated must make the people 
content. Besides, it must gratify the English commercial 
community, for it means that farms upon which sheep graze 
mil be transformed into fields growing flax. There will be 
no competition with the wool trade, and England has no 
linen manufacture of importance. The reasons were cogent 
enough from the point of view of current economic theory^ 
Unfortunately the war of the Spanish succession was 
proving too costly for the State to embark upon a far- 

> Trtaatrj Faftri, 1701-7, icvii. 57,411. Cf.iiid. 1702-7, vol. ci. 18,485, Jane ij, 

■ nU.icnil iair443i J<ii^i7i'7o6. The CamniiHiDncTiDFTndeidvuetfaeimU- 
ii^oftbepitait for larani minutal Judc iS, 1706. Southwellto be iafarmal. Cf. 
Hid. icii. 85,460-1, Sept. 4, 1706 i xcvu. 51. liiJ. cii. No. Sj j Letter of the Lord- 
Lieutenint lo the Lord High Treanirer, Aag. 6, 1707. Kilkenny WM "the mut coa- 
venient ind centril plice to diffuic the ume (u. minnfacturci) to the pioviace* of 
Mniuter, Lniuter, ind Coiuiiaght." BiJ. d. ji^$S, Onnodde to the Lord High 
Tteiturer, Mir. 15, 1707. Uij. cii. 18,507, J. Dawfon to Sonthwdt, May 13, 1707. 
liU. cii. 55,5 17, E. Sootbwell to Loinidet. 
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reaching plan like this.* The schemes of Louis in Europe 
destroyed the plans vrhich in an indirect manner he had 
brought into being in Ireland. 

The second device was also suggested by the action of 
the French Monarch. If the kingdom of Ireland could 
not become, even upon a small scale, a manufacturing 
province, the dangers of a French invasion might be met 
in another fashion. French soldiers did not, at least after 
1691, land in the north, and French cruisers seldom 
sailed round the coasts of Ulster. The reason was self- 
evident. In the north there existed a flourishing planta- 
tion which had transformed the fiice of the country. A 
similar plantation in Munster might eflect a similar 
transformation in the south of Ireland.* The people to 
carry it out were obviously the palatines, the Protestant 
refugees from Germany, who were necessarily devoted 
to the interests of England. Some five hundred families 
landed in Dublin in 1709 at the request of the Privy 
Council, which guaranteed for the next three years a 
contribution of £5000 a year towards their subsistence.' 
Three hundred additional families came, and a further 

frant was made. In three years they received 1^15,900. 
rom the 4th of September to the 24th of January 1709-10 
821 families, or 3073 persons, landed in Ireland. So 
eager was the Privy Council to receive them that they 
clunged their plans as to the period during which the 
money was to be allocated to them, and, in consequence, 
from the4thof September to the 7th of February 1709-10, 
they paid out £ 1 4,090. Eighceenpence a week was allowed 
to each person ; each family was to receive j^io a year for 
twenty-one years. The efforts of the Government were 
seconded by the charitable donations of the inhabitants ; 
in a few weeks ^^409 was subscribed by them. Prominent 
among the supporters of this southern settlement was 
Archbishop King, who fully perceived the benefits of this 

> C.S.P., MSS. (Record Office, Dublin), E. SmthweU to DamoD, Anf. j, ■ 704 i 
Sept. JO, 1704. ' Add. ];,9]3 [Brit Md).]. 

■ " ' ■ * ~ ■^ iii. l57<S6l. Cf, Trtmimry P^ln, ISS7-l69<^ »oL L 

to eDcaan(e Ukou 10 Mitle u li 
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plan. His letters, especially those of 17 lo, dwell much 
upon its fea^bility, though he fears that the cares of the 
Government and the lack of sufficient pecuniary support 
may prove obstacles to its permanent success.' His paper 
of the 1 6th of January 171 1 lays down many precautions 
for the care of the poor palatines.' Care had been taken 
to lodge the poor distr^sed Protestants conveniently ; a 
daily subsistence had been allowed them ; the families had 
been accurately distributed into the several lots the charit- 
able gentlemen drew, and they had provided houses for 
those assigned to them. The lands given to them were 
assigned at easy rates — often at a third less rents than 
simuar forms set to other tenants. They were furnished 
with some capital for the necessaries of life, and usefid 
machinery was procured for them, ** being likewise treated 
with humanity by thdr entertuners, at great expense to 
many of them." 

In spite of this hospitality some left Limerick and 
returned to Dublin, " we know not on what motives." * 
A letter written on the loth of May 1710, from the 
commissioners of the poor palatines in England, speaks 
(rf the " proneness of these people to leave their good 
settlements and return into England." * Some of diem 
threatened to throw Mr. Crokett into the sea when he went 
on board to persuade them not to proceed on their voyage 
to England. Two hundred and thirty-two families had left 
already; in the month of Novembo* alone 1S8 families 
sailed. Out of 532 families drawn and provided foe 232 
deserted. The reasons seem to us sufficiently obvious. 
Many of the new-comers were artisans. They were now ex- 
pected to become farmers, and to this change of occupation 
they naturally offered strenuous objections. Besides, the 
grants were msufficient ; a large part of the money was 
expended, not in supplying them with necessary capital, 
but on weekly sut»istence allowances. The plan of 

■ C.S.P., MSS. (Reccrd Office, DuUioV E. SmttiweU to I. Damon, Feb. lo, 1710, 
■a the itay of tbe paUttna ; tbt Arcbbiihap'i acawat tboeof ii ** idininblf oell 
writt." Add, »i,i3i,f. 39. 

* Mir. a6, 1711, to Sir T. SoathweU (King MSS., T.C.D.). 

' Add. JS.9JJ (Brit. M«.). 

'Mi7l0,i7lo. Add. ]5,9]](Brit.MB.). 
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settling a number of palatines in the southern province 
for the strengthening of the English interest thus proved 
a fulure. 

Many artisans remained in Ireland, some 258 families 
returning to Dublin, others going to Lisbum. Perhaps 
thar expectations had been unduly high ; they had hoped 
to receive grants of land rent free. But turbulent and 
mutinous men, notably John James Seames, a tailor, in- 
formed them that they would fare better in England. 
Some dreamed of a return to thwr own land so soon as 
peace should be declared. Nothing is more pathetic in the 
correspondence of this period than the letters of the enles 
expressing their eager desire to return to thdr native 
land. Trie "Heimgang" feeling persisted among them 
all. They loved their country, yet because of the doctrine 
of political uniformity they had been driven from it. 

It is difficult to get details of this attempted southern 
plantation, but an undated memorial of Sir Thomas 
Southwell gives some welcome information.' It was 
evidently written about the year 17 12. One hundred 
and thirty German Protestant farmers had been allo- 
cated to him for his estate in County limerick. King 
tells us that on the 26th of March 1712 30 families 
had arrived, and Sir Thomas had planted them on his 
estate, and he was waiting for the 100 additional families. 
He set his lands at half their worth, gave them timber 
to build houses, and lent them ^557. He wisely 
selected men who knew sometlung of farming ; they 
raised flax, hemp, and kept a good stock. Nevertheless 
they became involved in pecuniary difficulties, and Sir 
Thomas petitioned the Privy Council that he might seize 
their substance for debt. A paper of the 28th of March 
1712 gives a clear account of the Allure of the settle- 
ment. "Partly by their ignorance of the climate and 
soil," it sets forth, " and other accidents peculiar to the 
husbandry of this country, and partly by the difficulties 
and delays that happen in their settlement, they have been 
hindered from making the best advantage of their sub- 

' Aid. JMJJ (Brit. Mm.). 
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sistence and Improving their (arms. They are not perfect 
with the language, and not acquainted with Engliai laws 
and customs. Give them a minister to read the liturgy 
of the Church to them in their own language, in which it 
is translated, and to which they readily conform, likewise 
an agent that understands their language so as not to be 
abused by the landlords or neighbours."' Though the 
services of the minister and the agent were granted them, 
the days of the colony were numbered. The plans of 
Southwell and of King, wise as they were from their point 
of view, proved utterly abortive.' 

When the new session of Parliament met in 1707 
Pembroke dwelt plainly upon the dangers that threatened 
Ireland from the designs of France. " 1 am commanded 
by Her Majesty," he plainly tells the members, "to 
recommend to you unanimity among yourselves, and to 
inform you that Her Majesty, considering the number of 
Papists in this realm, would be glad of any expedient for 
the strengthening the interests of her Protestant subjects 
in this Kingdom."' The Gimmons, with the words of 
the Viceroy fresh in their ears, harked back to the old 
plan of a union with England, but Anne merely answered 
she would try " to make the union of all her subjects as 
extensive as possible." ' The supplies were soon forth- 
coming, but Pembroke made little progress towards the 
removal of the Sacramental Test. Doddington reported 
that the Jacobitiah tendencies and the High Church views 
of the bishops stood in the way. If this account be true, 
it is strange to find how soon Parliament was converted to 
different views, for in 1709 it waxes most enthusiastic in 
its defence of the principles of the revolution of 1688. 
On the 4th of November the Viceroy, Chancellor, and 
Judges, the Mayor and Aldermen of Dublin, walked in 
joyral procession around the statue of William III. in 
College Green. The memory of the glorious, pious, and 

1 Boan, ii. itio, "The day for |d*iitio| bjr GonmmcDt wu gooe." 

' IHl* Ctnrnoiu ymnuli. Hi. 364. The twenty-eight had) of Pembrtkke'i 

initmctioiu ire to be fonnd jn S.P„ Inland, Enliy BdoIu (Record Office Leodoo), 

{. 19s, lone 5, 1707. For Whirton'i iiutruetjoni lee f. J71. 
• Add. ig,9;2 (Brit. Miu.}, the EUk Pfru 
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immortal deliverer was loyally drunk. It is therefore 
somewhat difficult to believe that devotion to Jacobite 
principles characterised the Parliament of 1707. The 
Provost and the Fellows of Trinity Collie, Dublin, 
expelled Edward Forbes, one of their number, because he 
"had aspersed the memory of King William." The 
members of Parliament, in order to signify their apprecia- 
tion of this zeal, petitioned the Queen to grant ^£5000 to 
the College for a library, which might bring about " the 
encouragement of good literature and sound Revolutionary 
principles." Three students, by way of a practical joke, 
stole the truncheon from King WilUam's statue, and 
plastered his face with mud. A tremendous commotion 
was caused in Dublin by the news of this outrage, and the 
House of Lords offered ;£ioo reward for the discovery of 
the offenders, declaring " that the persons concerned in 
that barbarous act had been guilty of the greatest in- 
solence, baseness, and ingratitude." ' The House of 
Commons felt equally indignant. This outburst of feel- 
ing, due to an incident of but trivial importance in itself, 
furnishes additional evidence that Parliament was not at 
all inclined to Jacobitism. 

The private correspondence of Archbishop King, 
never deugned to come to light, also gives a flat contradic- 
tion to the view that the members sympathised with the 
Pretender.' In a letter of the 20th of January 1701 
he reckons that the Whigs form " the major party in the 
house, it's strange if they are not."' On the 28th of 
March 1702 he writes to Sir Robert Southwell : "As 
to the people of Ireland they really loved King William, 
have great veneration for his memory and can't endure 
anything that reflects on it, or any that used him ill 
alive. . . . Their value for William makes them generally 
take the Whig side and the rather because that party gave 
them some hopes of revenge on the ParUament that so 
unmercifully opposed them." * 

' C.S.P.,MSS.(Recot<IOffice,Dublin),WtuRiiii toSuiderluid, JUIKI7, 1710. 

* Mr. J. A. Fronde nukei thu ■utemcnt rapccting the JuobJtuE teodcDcia of the 
Hoiu^ * Matement for which there b no evidence. No wonder that a Preoeh hiMoriui 
•pe>kiorhii''Fn>D<iuitr"l * Kiot MSS. (T.C.D.). * Oid. 
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On the 6th of February 1704 he discourses to the 
Lord Chancellor on the poor prospects of toleration — 
" As to the first (i.e. toleration) in the present drcum- 
stances I can't think Ireland can move any thing more 
contrary to its interest, for we are generaUy looked on 
here as a body of desperate Whigs, and a great part of 
our ill usage is founded upon that belief, and the movement 
for a toleration will confirm all here in that belief, nay 
perhaps will be interpreted a leaning to the Scots (i.e. 
Jacotnte) interest ; a surmise that will unspeakably preju- 
dice us. And be^des it will be hard to frame such a bill, 
for it must be founded on a repeal of the Penal Laws 
in matters of religion of which sort I know none we have, 
except there be a clause for it ... in the second of Eliza- 
beth. I can't find the Irish Statutes here to consult it, 
but if there be it is absolutely impracticable to put in 
execution by reason of the wording of it. But if such 
a Bill should be pressed, I hope your Lordship will 
remember with it to repeal the declaration against taking 
up arms imposed on the clergy by the Act of Uni- 
formity." ' These letters — and they are certainly typical 
— do not reveal any leaning either to the Pretender or to 
the doctrine of his followers. 

On the i6th of August 1707, King wrote to Annes- 
ley : " The session has been very quiet and managed with 
great compliance on all sides. There were two things 
that were like to embroil us which we have got over 
pretty safely — ist. The Test, and 2nd, the supply of 
the Government whether it should be for one or two 
years. As to the first the matter was so contrived that it 
seems the ministry in England was of opinion that we 
are wonderfully fond of repealing that clause of the Bill 
agunst Popery that obliged all in ofHce to take the 
Sacrament. And we here were held in hand, that this 
was the design of the ministry and that we could not 
oblige Her Majesty by anything more effectual than 
by complying in it. But upon trial it proved that nothing 
was more adverse to the universal inclination of the 

> KJni MSS. {T.CD.). 
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Parliiunent here. I believe some few might be for it, 
but it was their interest to make things go smoothly in 
Parliament. And they found this was the way to obtain 
it, and therefore, they came in with the rest and have 
really guned great reputation by being so. You can 
hardly imagine what a healing matter this has proved and 
how far it has prevailed to oblige those that were 10 great 
animosity against one another to comply in all reasonable 
proposals. Whereas if the repeal of the Test had been 
insisted on it would have broken all in [pieces] and made 
form parties on principles which before were found 
[founded] only on personal quarrels, and in truth the parties 
found they were not all of one mind in this affair, that it 
would have divided them among themselves, the agree- 
ment therefore in this brought along with it a tone 
likewise in the second. Those that had voted before for 
one year's supply only could not in honour come into two 
years and therefore those concerned which have obtained 
two years if they would have struggled for it, they rather 
chose to accept of one year." ' The larger portion of this 
exceedingly important letter has been quoted in order 
to show the reasons that actuated the Archbishop in voting 
against the repeal of the Test clause. It is at once perfectly 
obvious that these are not founded upon Jacobite prin- 
ciples. As he was the strongest man on the Episcopal bench 
of Ireland, it is particularly important to note the workings 
of his mind. He has been accused of being a Jacobite at 
heart, and of leading the Episcopal party into Jacobite ways, 
but of this charge his public acts and his private corre- 
spondence clear him in the most absolute fashion. 

Of course it is highly r^rettaUe that so enlightened 
a prelate offered sturdy opposition to the removal of the 
Sacramental Test. But it must be borne in mind, in those 
times a Dissenter was regarded as being as disloyal as a 
Romanist. All contemporary evidence, notably that 
found in tracts and pamphlets, points in this direction. 
Only members of the Established Church were fitted to 
become officials of the State^ therefore it must be definitely 

> King MSS. (T.C.D.). 
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ascertained that all officers were members of the Church, 
and the evidence could best be furnished, it was conceived, 
by seeing that they shared in its rites. This was the plain 
policy pursued in England, and King naturally maintained 
the same policy in Ireland. In the matter of the Test he 
acted as a Churchman first, and as a statesman afterwards. 
In Scotland, the land of his fathers, he was well aware of 
the violence with which his brother clergy had been 
treated. He remembered that the Presbyterians pro- 
nounced the Toleration Act of Anne to be a grievous sin, 
and he was not unwilling to mete to the Presbyterians the 
treatment they had meted to his own Church. In the 
north of Ireland he had encountered bitter opposition 
from the Puriuns, and their sweeping denunciations of 
prelacy had not been forgotten. There were, moreover, 
more practical methods in which Dissenters had extended 
their influence. On the 28th of March King points out : 
*' The arts by which they keep up their party are to take 
no apprentices that will not engage to go to the meetings 
with them, to employ none nor trade with any that 
are not of their own sort, if they can help it, to plant 
their law with such and on all juries and other occasions 
to favour such more than justice, in all those they have 
been supported and countenanced, and he was looked 
on as dissatisfied to the Government that so much as 
complained of them." 

Doddington perceived that relief of the Dissenters was 
hopeless, and he turned his attention to oppression of the 
Roman Catholics. The solicitors who belonged to that 
communion had been forbidden in 1698 to continue 
the practice of their profession, " whereas since the 
making the said act several known Papists of this king- 
dom have" frequently and openly practised as solicitors and 
agents in several suits and causes in law and equity." 
The statute passed in William's reign was after considera- 
tion amended and considerably strengthened, and attempts 
were made to enforce it more vigorously than before.* 

i6Ai»Mc6. Cf. 10 Williim III. iji I Geotgell. 10; 7 Ocor(elL5. SS^ 
IrilanJ, Audc (Rnord Office, Loodon), voL ]66. 
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The difficulties attending prosecution were manifold, 
and the penalty of ^100 for each offence was deemed 
too small. Now the penalty was doubled for all Papist 
solicitors, save those comprehended in the articles of 
Limerick, who had taken the oath of abjuration before the 
ist of July 1707.* No Roman Catholic could act as a 
juror unless R-otestants were not available.*' Other Acts 
placed upon the statute book were for the public regis- 
tration of all deeds, conveyances, and wills ; ' the easy 
partitioning of lands in coparcenary, joint-tenancy and 
tenancy in common ; * the recovery of final debts in a 
summary way before the judges of the assize ; ' giving 
jurisdiction to Justices of the Peace to determine disputes 
about servants' wages ; * the lessening of sheriff's' fees on 
execution ; ' the explaining and limiting of the privileges 
of Parliament ; ' the further encouragement and improve- 
ment of the hempen and flaxen manufacture ; ' the 
amendment of the law in relation to butter-casks ; " the 
encouragement of the exportation of corn ; " remedying 
the disorders attending the marching of soldiers ; ** and an 
Act for settling and preserving a public library for ever." 
That hardy annual, the Act against tones, rapparees, and 
robbers, also appears." 

In 1709 Pembroke retired and he was replaced by 
Thomas, Earl of Wharton, who was a more determined 
Whig than his predecessor. In his address to Parliament, 
the new Viceroy dwelt upon two objects he desired to 
bring before it ; one was the inequality in numbers between 

* Oo the proToMOCU rorbidden to HugURii>t>,*cf. D^diralion du Roji/du premier ft- 
vrier i6{9, xxix. : "(jue l« Chiirget dc Griefficn do Milioni Conauliira ou Soritiirei 
if Communiatb nc pourroDl ttre tcnuCt que pir dn Cilholiqua" ; Dfclantion du Roy, 
du 10 tinitr 16E0, ponul diifenia 1 ceui de la R.P.R. de Ure la fonccioni <le 
Siga-Femma; Arrat du Cooiril, du II janTier iSSj, qui fait iiltBta it rcccvoir 
■ucuu Maltro Apoliciira Epiden de la R.P.R. ; ArreM du Coaieil, du 9 juillet 168;, 

!ni flit •UitBMtM 1 toui Libriira et Imprimeun faiaml prcrcuina de la R.P.R. de dire 
I'aveoir aucuna foactioni de Lihritra et Imprimeun j DfcUration du Ray, du 10 
juiUet ifiSj, portint d^feiua aui Jugea, AvociU e[ aucro, d'avoir dca Clerca de U 
R.P.R. ; Airett du Comdl, du 1; leptnnbre 16S;, portaot d^fenae 1 tom Chirurgiena 
el Apoticaira biaant profeaaioD de la R.P.R. de fiire auoin eierdce de lenr Art. 

* Of. 8 Anne J. '6 Anne x. '6 Anne 3. 

* 6 Anne 5. * 6 Anne ij. '6 Anne 7. 
' 6 Anae I. '6 Anne 9. "'6 Anne 12. 

" 6 Anne 1!. >* 6 Anne 14. " 6 Anne 19. 
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the Papists and the Protestants, and the other was the 
necessity of cultivating a better understanding among all 
the latter. The Commons in their reply cordially agreed 
with the intentions of Wharton. The last paragraph of 
their reply informs him : " That it shall be our chiefest 
care inviolably to preserve, support and maintiun the 
Church as by law established ; so we cannot be either 
so n^ligent of our common safety, or unmindful of 
the hearty affection and courage, which the dissenting 
Protestants used in conjunction with their brethren of 
the established Church against Irish and French Pa[nsts, 
and the happy consequences of their joint gallant behaviour 
to the welfare and liberties of all Europe, as to think it 
reasonable that those, who have hitherto given and shall 
continue to give all testimonies and assurances of being 
faithful to the Government, and abjure the Pretender 
should be laid under any uneasiness in the exercise of 
their religious worship ; a liberty enjoyed by our most 
dangerous enemies." ^ This part of the address sounded 
well, but nothing came of it. In the meantime the bishops 
had secured the support of the vicar of Laracor. Jonathan 
Swift now employed his powerful pen against the Dis- 
senters. Much as he disliked the Roman Catholics, he 
disliked the Presbyterians a great deal more. The latter, 
indeed, to his mind, form the only serious political danger 
to which Ireland was exposed. He compared the Roman 
Catholics to a chuned lion bound fast, with teeth drawn, 
and claws pared to the quick ; the Presbyterians to an 
angry cat free to fly at the throat of any innocent passer- 
by. Swift's reasoning proved too much fca* Wharton, 
and no relief was conceded to the Kssenter. The House 
of Lords complained to the Queen that the Presbyterians 
fomented all the disorders in Ireland, and that her Viceroy 
gave them hearty support. The complaint coincided with 
the English ministerial crisis in which the Tories triumphed. 
The Whig Viceroy was recalled, and Ormonde once more 
assumed the reins of power. 

Before Wharton's recall the Irish Parliament added to 
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the already lengthy Penal Code. This addition consisted 
of an Act to explain and amend the Act for the prevention 
of the fiirther growth of Popery.' The former measure 
** has been eluded by making of settlements on Papists^ by 
granting annuities for lives, in tail, and fee simple, and 
by perrecting collateral securities, as judgments, recogniz- 
ances, and statutes defeazanced for performing the cove- 
nants in such deeds of annuity, and for answering private 
trusts for the benefits of such Papists, under color and 
pretence that annuities, being only personal and not real 
inheritances, are not comprehended within that clause, 
whereby Papists are disabled from purchasing lands and 
tenements." * All such annuities were declared void, and 
in order to detect all illegal trusts, fraudulent leases, 
mortgages, or conveyances, a clause provided that any 
Protestant who discovered them should receive the pro- 
perty they concerned. The process of gavelling was once 
more insisted upon in order to check the growth of 
Popery. No convert was deemed a Protestant, even if 
he held the Episcopal certificate of conversion, unless he 
received the ^rament, subscribed the declaration, and 
took the oath of abjuration. The fither of a convert 
was at once bound to discover on oath the proper value 
of his estate, and the Lord Chancellor gave an order for 
the mantenance of the son out of it ; the order, however, 
was not to exceed one -third of the estate during the 
parent's life. A similar provision was made for the wife 
who abjured her husband's faith.' Roman Catholics were 
forbidden to teach school either as prindpal or assistant. 
In order to ensure the banishment of bishops and priests, 
the informer was given ^f 50 for the discovery or each 
bishop or other person exercising foreign ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, ^^20 for each regular and secular priest un- 

1 t Anne, c. j. Of. Z Anne 6 ; Gearge III. it ; i George II. lo. Klopf, xiii. l6]. 
coDtaini BonavcDturi de Burgo'i appeal to Clement XI., on behalf of the Inih Roman 
Catholio. Count Gallai in Loadoa pleaded with Godolphin, Soadcrlanil, and Boyle. 
The Emperor point! oot hii tolention of the Proteatinti in Silciia, Lunbertji, v. JO, 
396 [ CUmnlli XL t^inlat i. 587, ijj. ( Klopp, liii, 169-17J, givei the Irijh appeal. 
Nainu Paftn, D.N., voU ii. No. ji, SJ"., InlmJ, Aone, Entry Boolu (Record Office, 
London), vol. ], f. 400, 41a, jg;. SJ"^ InUtJ, Anne (Record Office, London), vol. 
366. AddiioD'a letter* of June 10 and iS, 1709. 

- ' Sect. 1. ■ Cf. 7 Will. III. 6 i 6 Anne 16. 
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registered, and ^lo for a schoolmaster, usher, or tutor.' 
The rewards were levied on the Popish inhabitants of the 
country according to the procedure in cases of robbery.^ 
No pnest could officiate anywhere except in the paruh 
church for which he was registered, and he was compelled 
to take the abjuration oath on his registration.' Any two 
Justices of the Peace could summon any one over the age 
of »xteen, administer this oath, and commit him to prison 
if he refused to take it. He might also be asked where 
and when he last heard Mass, and who was the celebrant. 
This last statute embraced no tewer than thirty-nioe 
clauses, which were meant to close any loopholes by 
which preceding Acts might be evaded. The bribe held 
out to the informer was potent enough to secure some 
measure of compliance with the statute. 

It is a relief to turn from this statute to those passed 
for the enabling of posthumous children to take estates as 
if born in their Other's lifetime,* the prevention of delays 
at assizes and sesaons,* the prevention of counterfeit 
coin,' the discovery and apprehenaon of housebreakers,' 
and the better payment of inland bills of exchange and 
promissory notes.' 

When Ormonde met Parliament he informed the 
Commons that the Queen had been pleased to grant the 
^5000 to Trinity College, Dublin, in order to mark her 
approval of their sound political doctrine,' The bishops 
too were higMy pleased, for Swift had at last succeeded in 
gaining the remission of first-ftuits to the clergy of the 
Church of Ireland. The House of Lords in their address 
in 17 1 1 informs the Queen that "you have by an un- 
parallel'd bounty augmented the Revenues of the Church 
by lessening your Majesty's own " ; and " also extended 
your royal favor to the College of Dublin, and at such a 

1 CC 7 WUl. III. 4, Mcu 9 } 9 will. III. I i a AniKjj 4A&aeij jiGeor^ILa. 

■ 9 Will. III. 9 ; 6 Aaot 6. 

' I Anne 11, (Ut. i (Eng.) j 16 Kiclurd II. j ij George II. 6 ; i Anne 7. 

* i Anne 4. * S Anae 5. * t Anne 6. "> i Aone S. 

* t Anne il. On ihe rnulu of thi> •ewon, cf. S.P^ IriUiiJ, Aoat {Kecoti Office, 
London), voL 367, Nov. 16, 1711. 

* C.S.P., MSS. (Dnblin), R. Powji to J. Damon, Aog. 5, 1710. Add. 14,777 
(Brit. Mm.). 
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tuncture, as must testify to the world, that what your 
Majesty bestowed was not given to promote those prindples 
upon which it was first applied for, but to encourage 
univer^ty education ; the n^lect and disuse of which we 
firmly bdieve hath of late been a great means and occasion 
of the growth of ignorance and profeneness, infidelity, 
and all those loose and wild notions and tenets which 
have industriously been spread amongst us, to the en- 
dangerment of the state, and the undermining the 
foundation of all religion." ' The House of Commons 
resented these insinuations, for they considered that when 
the College expelled Forbes and declared its adhesion to 
revolutionary prindples and to the succesuon in the 
Protestant line it had vindicated its freedom from a 
Jacobite taint. Accordingly the membo^ voted that the 
address of the House of Lords was an infringement of 
their rights, privileges, and liberties. The Peers retorted 
that they had not meant the revolution of 1688, but 
under cover of it they pretended — most unfairly — that 
the authorities were justifying rebellion and anarchy. 
When this chai^ failed the Peers attacked the Dissenters, 
and secured the withdrawal of the regium donum, the 
^i 200 that William had annually allowed the Presbyterians. 
The statutes passed by Parliament were of a more 
sensible order than this furious discusuon would suggest. 
Acts were passed for the more effectual prevention of 
frauds committed by the tenants,* the enabling of guardians 
and others to renew leases for lives,* the prohibition of 
the ingrossing, forestalling and r^rating of coals,* the 
prevention or excessive and deceitnil gambling," the sup- 

g-esMon of lotteries,* and the preservation of game.^ 
uring this session, the last in which any legislation was 
effected by this Parliament, no addition to the Penal Code 
sbuned the statute book. 

Convocation naturally spoke in more acrid terms than 
Parliament of the Dissenters. They, of course, attributed 
the infidelity and profanity of the time *' to the sectaries 

' Wii Cauma Jtmah, Aii(.j4,"i7ll. 
» 9 Anne !.' * II Anne j. ' ii Anne 4. 

* It AiuK c. * II A1UK6. 1 II Anne;. 
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who came over in the time of the mcked and detestable 
usurper, Oliver Cromwell, and had spread the enthu^asm 
which, under a spacious pretence of sanctity, was ever 
accompanied with sedition." They were more accurate 
in their diagnosis when they stated that the Roman 
Catholics " hved continually in hope of aid from the 
Catholic powers to root out the Protestants, and shake off 
the yoke of Britun." They perceived the Roman Cathohcs 
to be " visibly exalted with any ill success to her Majesty's 
arms, and dejected with accounts of victory, th«r depend- 
ence being on France, for being restored to their estates." 
Convocation fiirther remarked upon " the unsteadiness of 
the measures which had been used towards those of that 
persuasion ; sometimes measures of great severity, and 
then agun, indulgence and toleration, the laws made 
against them being rarely executed, and they in conse- 
quence, when in greatest difficulties hoping for a return of 
connivance." ^ 

In the meantime troubles occurred between the Govern- 
ment and the Corporation of Dublin.^ With a view to 
securing a Tory House of Commons Ormonde endeavoured 
to appoint Tory sheriffs in the counties and Tory mayors 
in the towns. The aldermen of the city of Dublin offered 
a stout resistance, showing that they at least did not favour 
Jacobite principles. The Government endeavoured to 
make the Corporation choose the in-coming mayor from 
a list of names they placed before it. Persisting in thdr 
opposition, the aldermen elected a Whig mayor, to the 
intense annoyance of the Government. For two years 
the strife raged, and during that time Dublin w^ destitute 
of local government. 

Matters were becoming so critical in England, and 
Ormonde's services were so much in demand, that the 
Duke of Shrewsbury was appointed Viceroy. It was 

■ Addren of Caavontiao to tbe Crown, 1711 (Record Office, Dablin). 

■ C.S. P., MSS. (Record Office, Dublin), B.SouthveU to J. Diwton, Mijt 14, 1711 ^ 
Oct. 17, 1713; No», II, 1713} Feb. 17, tjl^j May 16, M»y tg, Mijr »1, t71J i 

i June 14, 17m Aag. j, 1714. See s<^»'>7. S* 
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supposed that he had come over m order to bind Ireland 
to the support of the Pretender's claims, yet upon his 
arrival he <»lebrated the birthday of King William. The 
revenue was running low, and a Parliament was required 
tO' raise it The Chancellor, Sir Constantine Phipps, 
imagined that the Tories would eauly win at the elections ; 
he informed Dean Swift that, *' by tix nicest calculations, 
the Castle would have a majority of three to two."' In 
Dublin, despite the quarrel with the Corporation, the 
Government candidates were elected. The temper of 
the new Parliament was shown in the choice of the 
Speaker, Alan Brodrick, defeating the official candidate, 
Sir Richard Levinge. The Commons then discussed the 
impeachment of Sir Constantine Phipps for his inter- 
ference in the election to the mayoralty of Dublin. The 
attitude of the members to the Hanoverian succession 
was speedily made evident, for they offered a reward for 
the capture of the Pretender, alive or dead. To their 
grant of supplies they tacked on a clause insisting on the 
dismissal of the Chancellor. Shrewsbury refused to accept 
the money bill with this condition, and when the Opt>OM- 
tion persisted in their charges against Phipps he prorogued 
ParliamenL 

Cridcal as events were in Dublin, they were indeed 
of small importance compared with the rival intrigues in 
England for the success of the Pretender and the Elector 
of Hanover respectively. It was just at this time that 
the English Parliament was passing the Schism Act which 
was to terminate the practical toleration of Dissenters.^ 
Bolingbroke, desiring to extend its provisions to Ireland, 
moved a resolution to this effect in the House of Lords, 
and, despite the opposition of four of the bishops, it was 
carried. On the day that the Act came into operation 
Anne passed away, thus leaving as her last legacy to 
Ireland one more of those oppressive laws which have 
stuned the pages of her statute book. The historian, 

1 Sir CooMuitiac Phippt to Dein Swifl^ No*. 9, 171J (Record Officx, DuUia]. 
CS.Pi, MSS. (Record Office, Dublin), Ormonde to the Lordi JoMico, Jdiw tj, 1711. 
50,107, 7E (Record Office, Dablin) j 15] (Dublin). Add. >i,ijS (Brit. Mul). 

• i.Aj.ne7(Ein.). 
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striving to read the motives behind the deed, ynti hardly 
be able to set them forth more accurately than in wordt 
penned by Lucretius over 2000 years ago : " Avarice 
again and blind lust of honors which constrain unhappy 
men to overstep the bounds of right, and sometimes as 
partners and agents of crimes to strive night and day 
with surpassing effort to struggle up to the summit of 
power." ^ The twin threads of misrule and mistrust have 
been woven very deeply into the fabric of Ireland's 
history. Remembering this, and remembering too with 
what patient toil they who love Ireland, nerved by the 
hope Uiat the failure of to-day may be the raw material of 
to-morrow's success, have through dark days set unwearied 
hands to the unravelling of these sinister threads, we may 
close the story of the Penal Laws with still another 
sentence from the old but strangely modem poet, — " What 
groanings did they b^et for themselves, what wounds for 
us, what tears for our children's children," ' — and with a 
tribute to the staunchness of those whose devotion to the 
futh they held dear was but thrown into rehef by the 
shadows of persecution. 

The Irish are often accused of being a lawless race, 
yet those who prefer this charge forget that from 1691 to 
i829thelawsweresuch that the vast majority of the people 
were unable to obey them. Generation after generation 
of Roman Cathohcs were taught, both privately and 
publicly, that law and injustice were synonymous terms, 
and under these circumstances hostility to the statutes of 
Parliament^ whether Irish or English, was inevitable. 
The Sovereign, taught Hobbes of old, may commit 
iniquity but not injustice, and, l^ally speaking, the 
dictum is correct ; yet many Irishmen believed that the 
laws of their Sovereign were both iniquitous and unjust. 
This feeling is passing away ; still the teachings of Charles 
Darmn forbid us to hope that its disappearance will take 
place in a moment. The rapparee and the Tory taught 
the people that where protection was not afforded them 
their pike and skene would be wielded on their behalf. 

> LncKtiu, ill. J9-63. * UiJ^ r. ti9S-ii97. 
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The Irish were not slow to learn the lesson, and the secret 
combinations of the eighteenth century formed the prece- 
dents for those of the nineteenth and twentieth. Qui 
sett dissimulare, scit regnare, taught Louis XL, yet he 
knows not how to govern whose policy teaches the people 
that the only hope of salvadon lies in disumulation. The 
Irish learnt this fatal lesson, for their opportunities were 
numberless. In every duty of life they met the Penal 
Laws, and in every way they tried to evade them. They 
combined incessantly i^ainst them and set them at 
naught. Law went one way while public opinion pro- 
ceeded another way. The inevitable outbr^Oc of con- 
spiracy has among Irishmen been unfavourable to the 
formation of that habit of gradually amending the law 
which has become natural to Englishmen. In Irebnd the 
sentiments which during the eighteenth century governed 
the evolution of law were opposed to the mshes 
and ideas held by the majority of the people of the 
country. Politicd power, as in medieval times, went 
with the ownership of land, and therefore the statesman 
fett that the Roman Catholic must be divorced irom land. 
He was divorced from land, yet — and here we still feel the 
effects of the settlement arrived at in the days of William 
and Anne — at the same time he was divorced from law. 

It is extremely difficult to say to what degree the 
Penal Laws were enforced. The manuscript evidence, 
especially that obtained from the King and the Southwell 
correspondence, suggests that when the danger of a French 
descent loomed large on the political horizon the officials 
repressed the Roman Catholics, and that when this danger 
disappeared the laws became, like so many later Irish laws, 
mere words on the statute book with no relation to actual life. 
The system of persecution then was remarkably irregular. 
In times of State persecution many a tenant sought and 
found the protection of the squire and the rector of the 
parish, for he transferred his estates to these friends, who 
acted privately as his trustee. At such seasons, however, 
the priest walked at night and vanished in the early dawn. 
When the ardent Protestant neighbours came in search of 
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arms they found the pistol and corselet had been secreted 
with the pyx and chasuMe. Of the English Roman 
Catholic the Jesuits themselves reported that he is " either 
by his own position or by the good esteem of his neigh- 
bours superior to the action or the laws," and the report 
remains true of the Irish Roman Catholic. One test of its 
truth is evident in the fact that the proportion of the Irish 
planters to the Roman Catholics had not altered much 
since the days of Oliver Cromwell. From the register of 
the hearth-taxes for 1731-33 the following figures are 
obtained : — 
The provinces contain 
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Out of the thirty-two counties the. planters had only a 
majority of six. Of course, as the Roman Catholics 
formed the bulk of the lower classes, they could readily 
escape the hearth -tax, and this consideration without 
doubt af^cts the accuracy of the returns. Still, it is quite 
clear that, outside the northern provinces, in no county 
had the planters a majority, and inside it they had a real 
majority, only in Antrim, Down, Deny, and Armagh. 
On the other hand, in most towns of the south and west 
the Roman Catholics were superior in numbers. Thus in 
Cork there were 2569 planter and 5398 Roman Catholic 
families. In the metropolis there were, however, 8823 
planter and 41 19 Roman Catholic families. Nothing, 
mdeed, testifies more emphatically to the loose administra- 
tion of the Penal Code than the fact that the proportion of 
planter to Roman Catholic had not increased ^nce the 
time of the Commonwealth. This Code was never com- 
pletely enforced, but at the same time it was never in 
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complete abeyance. Indeed, the reasons Sir John Davies 
gave for the failure of the English to conquer Ireland are, 
with a slight change, the reasons accounting for the failure 
of the Penal Laws. " On the whole," concludes Dr. 
Bonn, " the persecutions were not carried out with as 
great severity as they had been planned, although they 
were made from time to time more rigorous. It is 
doubtful if that were an advantage for either party. The 
hatred ^;ainst the stern enactments was not lessened by 
thar inefficient application ; with it was coupled contempt 
for the weakness of the executive body and the connivance 
of its members. Brutal regulations stood much longer 
on the statute book than would have been the case if they 
had been strictly carried out. They oiFered a good 
handle for agents provocateurs and prosecutors, while 
they always necessitated subterfuge. The Irish Penal 
Laws must in reality be condemned as political legislation 
iumed at the accumulation of power in the hands of the 
enemies of the Government." ^ 

The Code rendered the line wide and impassable 
between the loyal inhabitant of the north and the disloyal 
one of the south. It is usual to remark that the men of 
Ulster and Munster are fundamentally diiFerent. North 
of the Boyne we seem to find one type of people, while 
south of it we encounter another. The orthodox ex- 
planation of this difference is that the plantation of Ulster 
in the reign of James I. and the Williamite plantation 
make intelligible the divergence between north and south. 
And yet we wonder is this the true explanation ? We 
freely admit that the Scots and English flocked to colonise 
Ulster in 1608, and the palatines and Huguenots to 
colonise Munster a hundred years later, and we grant 
that the infiltration is felt to this day. For example, 
there are districts in Ulster where a knowledge of the 
language of Robert Burns is distinctly desirable. There 

■ Od the working o( the Pcnil Liw> Voltaire in fail ranirkiUe fxaj ar bi maari, 
wrttet 1 ** Cc piyi «t [oujoDn rcttf (oui U domination de rAngletem. mail iaculte, 
pauvre ct inutile juti]u'i ce i^u'enfio dana le dii-huitiime aikic I'africulture, la rnann- 
ftcturea, lea arta, la •ciencea, tout a'j eat perfectionni, et I'lrlaode, quoifue lubjug^ 
4at devcDue une dta plna flofiaaiote* proTincc* de ■'Europe" 
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can be little doubt that the Ulster and WilHamite planta- 
tions are causes of the aloofness of north from south, but 
do they form the complete reason ? It is well known 
that many Flemings and Huguenots settled in the eastern 
counties of England, yet no one maintains that there is 
any spirit of oppoution between Norfolk and Gloucester. 
We have gone over the lists of these immigrants with 
some care, and we are convinced that the total number 
exceeded the number of those who went to Ulster m 
the seventeenth and to Munster in the eighteenth centuries. 
In England the immigrants made little diiference in the 
national type, and we are inclined to question if they 
made so great difference in Ireland as is popularly sup- 
posed. Moreover, the victors to England ought to have 
changed the type more, for the Eln^sh do not possess 
the Irish gift of absorbing other races. 

The results of recent general elections demonstrate 
once more the action of a singular law, if law it be. For 
if we draw an imaginary line from liverpool to Hull, the 
people north of this line usually vote for one party and 
south of it for another. Doubdcss there are exceptions to 
this statement, but of its broad truth there can be little 
doubt. This deavi^e too between north and south is no 
new thing in Ejigland. During the great Civil War of 
the seventeenth century we discern the same opposition (^ 
north to south. The operation of this law in the seven- 
teenth and twentieth centuries respectively is all the more 
remarkable, for the whole character <rf' England has 
changed in the intervening years. There is more change 
in this country in the last hundred and fifty years than in 
the preceding seven hundred. In themselves north and 
south have fundamentally altered, yet the principle remains 
the same. In 1 640 England was, like all other countries, 
largely agricultural. Between landlord and tenant in 
Dorset and landlord and tenant in Durham there was 
therefore no very great difference. Yet we plainly see 
that the Civil War was, on the whole, a war of north 
against south. A swift glance at the map of England 
in 1640 proves the truth of this generalization. In 1760 
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England b^an a process of complete change, for from 
that year to 1785 occurred a series of inventions which 
in thar ultimate effects transformed the face of the 
country. The industrial revolution broke out, with the 
result that the opposition between north and south re- 
appeared in another form. In the north we see the 
artisan and the unskilled workman, while in the BOatii we 
meet with the ^mer and the agricultund labourer. The 
classes of men are absoliilBly different, stilt the general 
election rettmn warrant us in muntaining that the 
dissimilarity between Dorset and Durham remains to 
this day. In ^t, to this law we feel tempted to add a 
corollary. Between north and south there always seems 
to be opposition, and our corollary is that the former 
giins at tiie expense of the latter. In 1640 the south of 
England was of more moment than the north, wlule in 
1910 the situation is reversed. If we draw two circles, 
each with a radius of thirty miles, and make die centre of 
one London and that of the other Manchester, we soon 
perceive that there are now more people within the 
northern circle than within the southern. The reverse 
was the case in 1640. The north, then — in Ei^land and 
Ireland, at least — differs from the south, and increases in 
importance, while the latter tends to diminish in import- 
ance. The highlands and lowlands of Scotland testify 
to the existence of the same spirit of opposition. In the 
American Civil War of the nineteenth century, as in the 
Jacotnte strife in Ireland in the seventeenth, the fight 
was waged between north and south. In France we can 
discern a similar tendency, and in Porti^d we witness 
the same phenomenon. Had Thomas Henry Buckle 
had his attention drawn to this widespread aloofness of 
north and south, we should, without doubt, have been 
furnished with an elaborate physical explanation. It might 
have been sound, but it might, like some of his ideas, 
have been merely sound. We frankly confess that we 
can devise no explanation to cover completely the fects we 
dte. It is obvious, however, that this law mil have an 
intimate bearing on the future of the world. In the nine- 
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teenth centtiry two nations changed the map of Europe, 
for Italy and Germany became unified. Has the former 
welded north and south more truly into one than the 
latter ? Even a casual observer touring in the southern 
states of the German Empire cannot help noticing the 
change in tone when conversation drifts from a man of 
Baden to one of Berlin. The south feels the pressure of 
taxation, and notes that northern Prussia is so important 
that the southern races cannot make their voice felt. 
Bavaria, Wtirtemberg, and Saxony bear th«r share in 
taxation, but they are not — nay, they cannot be — so in- 
fluential at the council board as Prussia. Will the south 
of the German Empire remun permanently united to the 
north. Time alone can give an answer to tlus gravely 
important question. We may note that the existence of 
sovereigns in the southern states complicates the problem 
immensely. Thus there is no Emperor of Germany, 
though there is a German Emperor. He who grasps the 
difference between these two titles has grasped the under- 
lying difference between north and south. 

The opposition in Ireland between the men of Derry 
and those of Limerick was inten^fied by the Penal Laws. 
The land hunger of the north was gratified at the expense 
of the south. For this reason no movement could unite 
the whole of Ireland. The colonists had gained property 
at the expense of the bulk of the people, and class interest 
prevented any care for the common weal". " The titles of 
more than half the estates," the House of Commons de- 
clared in 1709, " now belonging to the Protestants depend 
on the forfeitures in the two last rebellions, wherein the 
generality of the Irish were engaged." The interests of 
landlord and tenant were antagonistic, and this antagonism 
has come down to the present day. In England the easy 
transition from one class to another served to minimise 
the distinctions of birth. Macaulay points out the results 
of this wise policy. " It (i.e. the nobility) had none of 
the invidious character of a caste," we read. " It was 
constantly recdving members from the people and con- 
stantly sending down members to mingle with the people. 
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. . . The yeoman was not inclined to murmur at dignities. 
to which his own children might rise. The grandee was 
not inclined to insult a class into which his own children 
must descend." In Ireland, on the other hand, the nobility 
formed a caste regardless of any interest in or concern for 
the rest of the nation. Tocqueville gives an unforgettable 
account of how the continuance of the economical privi- 
l^es of the French nobility stirred up the national hatred 
for them, and the parallel with Ireland is obvious. In 
both countries the tenants were oppressed by the land- 
lords, and in both countries the tenants at last rose in 
rebellion. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM IN IRELAND 

At the close of the sixteenth century the effective power of 
the Holy Roman Empire is plainly declining. Henry VII., 
Louis XI., and Ferdinand the Catholic, the tns magi of 
Bacon, are seen to be the rulers of embryo nations. The 
Renaissance and the Reformation developed the growing 
national feeling. When the separate members of the 
ancient empire became more conscious of thor own 
national life than of the ties that bound them to thor 
nnghbours they were easily led to confound commercial 
independence with political. It was not then difficult for 
jealousy and suspicion to convince the members of the 
rising nationalities that their neighbours* gain must mean 
their loss. That both could gain by the same transaction 
was a notion frankly incredible to them, for of the law of 
comparative advantage they had no more than the faintest 
glimmering. If, therefore, men traded with foragners, it 
was the duty of the State to r^ulate transactions, for 
otherwise national interests must inevitably suffer. When 
the State undertook this duty it seemed evident that the 
precious metals were the most valuable articles that com- 
merce could import. 

It was obvious that if a country carried on a large 
export trade and a small import one, money was owing to 
it This was considered a favourable balance of trade, 
for gold and »lver came in while merely commodities 
went out. An exception to the rule was allowed in the 
case of raw material, for though money was paid for its 
import still more could be made by its export when 
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manu&ctured. At all costs, the export of bullion must 
cease, for if it went on the country became to that extent 
impoverished. No doubt the trader or the corporation 
often suffered grievously from the restrictions laid down 
by this Mercantile system, but private loss was but a small 
matter compared with public gain. Political power was 
the paramount object of all industrial policy in the seven- 
teenth (xntury : mercantile gain or loss was only to be 
considered in so &r as it bore directly upon the welfare of 
the state. The Mercantile theory in its essence was 
political. Most writers on political economy after the 
time of Bodin make the aggrandisement of a particular 
state under the rule of an absolute monarch the mm of 
their teaching. The Mercantile system of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries is much more pobtical than 
economic : it assumed that commercial independence 
was as desirable as political and could be as readily secured. 
The theory b^an with the Renaissance and ended with 
the French Revolution, TIus is another way of stating 
that it began when foreign commerce was becoming a 
powerful ractor in European poUcy, and it passed away 
when governments were beginning to be democratic. 
Mercantilism reached its fullest development in Europe 
in the Utter half of the seventeenth century. 

National power seemed to the statesmen of those days 
to depend in the last resort on three things : these were 
the accumulation of treasure — the primary um of the 
Stuart dynasty — as a reserve to be drawn upon in time of 
need, the development of shipping as a school for sailors, 
and the increase of the population for trade and war. Of 
course the interests of the sovereign nauon were paramount ; 
any colonies belonging to it must submit to all regulations 
the mother country chose fit to impose. The sole purpose 
of the existence of a colony was to provide for the needs 
of the home-land. Louis and William differed in many 
points of international policy, but in this matter they were 
thoroughly at one. Elngland, equally with France and 
Spain, was resolved to secure the monopoly of all trade 
with her own colonies. The Navigation Acts of 1651 
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and 1660 are unmistakably inspired by this motive. 
Statesmen conceived that as the mother -country had 
brought the colonies into e^stence she was entitled to 
treat them after the manner of the proverbial stepmother. 
Settlers might raise raw material for the home-land, but 
they must not presume to manufacture it. The American 
woollen industry and iron manufactures were suppressed 
in the interests of England. According to Lord Chatham 
" the British Colonists of North America had no right to 
manufacture even a nail for a horse-shoe." The state- 
ment sounds extreme, but it is amply warranted by the 
facts of the case. The trade of a colony was encouraged 
provided it did not compete with the home-land : the 
moment this happened, the export, no matter how profitable 
it might be, must immediately cease. Hence the export of 
Irish unwrought iron was received with favour and that 
of wool with hostility. The national outlook of the states- 
man was supported in this instance by the private outlook 
of the merchant. Naturally the English merchant rejoiced 
when he saw that he was able to keep the profitable 
colonial trade in his own hands. The Irish glass trade 
was destroyed in order that English glass might be used. 
Competition with Ireland was cut off^^'^d as competition 
with foreign powers was unheard of in those days his own 
prosperity was consequendy assured. There was then no 
belief in Bastiat's harmonies, for the State held that private 
interests might injuriously afi^ect national welfare. The 
individual as such is quite a modern discovery. The in- 
dividual trader as such is almost unheard of in the seven- 
teenth century. The State was not troubled by many 
doubts of its omniscience when it undertook to find the 
true path to progress through the maze of corporate 
interests. That man's selfishness might be the State's 
providence was a proposition outside the grasp of most 
economists of this age. The Greek conception of the 
relation of the citizen to the State was one that a states- 
man of that time could readily understand. Plato and 
Colbert had more points in common than one would 
expect. Royal proclamations, letters of the Privy Council, 
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statutes of the realm hid down regulations, and these were 
enforced by an army of officials. 

In seventeenth - century Ireland the effects of the 
Mercantile policy can be clearly discerned. England 
treated Ireland as France treated Canada, as Spun treated 
America, or as Holland treats Java.^ She was the mother* 
country; Ireland, the daughter-country, was bound by the 
ideas of those days to give way constantly in all cases where 
there was a conflict of interests. As the American colonies 
suffered at the hands of England in the eighteenth century, 
so did the Irish colony in the seventeenth. The American 
perhaps did not feel the effects of the restrictive pc^cy so 
keenly as the Irishman. For he lived a long distance 
from England, and his economic prosperity assumed a 
form diiferent from that of the mother-country. Ireland 
was close at hand, and was so rent internally that she was 
never in a position to offer effective resistance to the 
Mercantilist politician. The commercial reason for keep- 
ing Ireland in due subjection was reinforced by a political 
reason, for we must never forget that the dominant motive 
of Mercantilism is political. That island had been for a 
long time on fricncUy terms with France, and that in ttsetf 
was in those days sufficient jusrification for trade restriction. 
French cruisers were perpetually interfering vnth English 
trade, capturing ships with valuable cargoes from the West 
Indies. Reprisals might teach the Irish that the price of 
the French alliance was inconveniently heavy. " Irehind is a 
province," wrote Archbishop King, " and generally speak- 
ing it has been the fate of all provinces to be under 
Governors who had no interest or concern to seek their 
welfare. See Eccles. chap. 5, verse 8, 'tn a province.* 
Witness Poyning and Strafford, the one enslaved the 
parliament of Ireland and the other got to himself and 
followers above * * * in five years.' Sir John Davies 

I Lccky, H'uBrical and Ptlidcil Eua^, 71. " The commerciilreitninU formed pari 
of a protective policy which w»« *X th«t time generil in Buropt, ind which wu (cverely 
felt in the Americaa caloaiu." On French policy, ef. A. Babeao, L» Ptrvitia laa Paic'un 
ripmt\ P. BonaiiuieDi. L« Graxda Campanio it ammn-a ; DivaCe de U Chivinne, 
/Rinjn Ja claiia agriala tn Frace ; B. Levueur, Hiiuin ia dauu Dnwilra a Frtma ; 
L. Piuliat, La Poliiifu cdomali ti FaiKiim rigau — thii ia ■ moM valuable work, 

" The exact (um of money n undedphenble. 
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further tells us that the covetousness and ambition of the 
chief governors of Ireland kept it in continual warfare and 
bloodshed for four hundred years and would have done so 
to the end of the world in all likelihood, had not James I. 
stopped it by chance, having admitted the Irish to the 
benefit of the laws." The English statesman always felt 
afrud that the French might make another descent upon 
Ireland, that the Irish might rise afresh on behalf of James 
II. Filled with these fears, his hand pressed heavily upon 
all trade that might interfere with the home product. 
Unfortunately for Ireland this conflict of interests occurred 
at almost every possible point. .The two coimtries had 
reached much the same stage of prepress tn their industrial 
development. For before the days of the industrial 
revoludon, England was as agricultural as Ireland, and 
its manufactures, such as they were, were of a similar type. 
The Irish Parliament, unlike the Scotch, was so legislatively 
subordinate to the Crown of England, that it was unable 
to offer any opposition worthy of the name. Many of the 
men who might have saved their country left after the 
second ^ege of Limerick. Fourteen thousand sailed from 
the shores of Ireland.' National calamity, even dearly 
bought victory, possesses a terrible power of debasement. 
Italy never lost the mark of the Hannibalic war ; and it 
is obvious to all that the last great strife in Europe did 
much harm to France, and conferred perhaps but little 
good upon Germany. Ireland was the baser for the loss of 
its natural leaders in the flight of "the wild geese." Thdr 
energies impelled them in their country's hour of sore need 
to offer their services at foreign courts, only too often 
to tnul back in the end with broken wings to Ireland. 
England felt their pecking on many a battlefield, and in 
her resentment she resolved to clip the wings of the birds 
that remained behind. If the stray geese should ever fly 
home they would find the flock there unable to indulge in 
the luxury of flight. Such a sad sight may have been 
vouchsafed to the dying gaze of Sarsfield, when he saw his 
life-blood ebbing away. "Would to God," he muttered, 

I Mulbb, FUw tflriii Agmt limct Ot Rntlmitii, f. 153 (Dablin, 1795). 
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" this were for Ireland." Ireland was all the poorer at 
home, though her renown was increased abroad, for the 
flight of so many fine birds. France, Spain^ and Austria 
gamed Uttle compared with all that Ireland lost when so 
many of her gallant sons deserted her. 

Dislike of Ireland, because she was the Iriend of France, 
was deepened by the character of England's struggle for 
existence, after the Revolution of 1 68 8. Stem as had been 
her fight for life with Spain till the defeat of the Armada 
in 1588, a still longer conflict lay before her till Louis was 
finally defeated. With Sir John Seeley we see that she 
fought another Hundred Years' War with France, and the 
prize was no less than the colonial headship of the world. 
From 1688 to 1714 a practically incessant struggle goes on 
with France, from the Nine Years' War of 1688 to 1697 
to the War of the Spanish Succession of 1701 to 1714. 
Thot^h a brief breathing space of four years is allowed 
the combatants in Europe, yet during this time extensive 
preparations are being made on both sides for the coming 
fray. The English wanted every recruit and they saw with 
dismay and anger not only that no men came to them from 
Ireland, but tlut many Irish joined the detested French. 

In the days of Charles I. troops from Ireland had 
landed in order to aid the absolute monarch. Irish troops 
had also pitched their camp on Hounslow Heath to aid 
the absolute monarch's despotic son. In lact Ireland 
seemed to support the tyranny of the Stuarts at home and 
to aid that of the Bourbons abroad. Strafford and 
Ormonde developed the industrial resources of Ireland, and 
in each case the development meant danger to England. 
The English realised that they must avert such risk, and 
the plain way seemed to be the systematic depression of 
industrial Irdand, if her interests in any wise conflicted 
with those of the mother-country.' The Mercantile policy 

1 On the extent and cluncter of Iriih UtAe, li. the foUowiog Briti>b Mueum 
nunuictipti : 79a; 17,406; ti,i]5; xi.ijt ; 1,902, f. ij4.i20,7iD glvu * matt 
vilmble lilt of ill the imporci into England from Chrialmu 1692 to ChTUtnua i(>95, 
aadof the impoiti into IreLiDd irom 1693 lo 1697 ; iZfiii % 21,13; ; 28,940 j 28,941 ; 
i8,94ij 28,9451 2S,946j i8,947j 30,211; 32,013. Seel.6. 9(T.C.D.) j theRecordi 
of Public Deputmenti, The Cutlomi, Ledger of Impom and Biporti, Ireland, 169S- 
lS29i Colonial Office Recordi,P.R.O., Ireland,!. 1697-1704,1!. i7ofr-i7i7,T. 1697-17I9. 
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begins to play a large part in Irish industrial life after the 
Rtstoration, for with the Cattle and Navigation Acts of 
1663 we notice the rise of the restrictive code.^ By the 
former the English Parliament forbade the importation 
of Irish cattle between the ist of July and the 20th of 
December in any year. The prohibition of this trade 
compelled the Irish to turn their attention to other 
artides of export, and the result was that the provision 
trade with foreign countries, and England and its colonial 
plantations, became largely extended. The low price of 
Irish provisions induced strangers, notably the Dutch and 
French, to victual their ships in Ireland instead of in 
England.* Another noteworthy effect of the prohitntion 
was that Irish farmers, instead of breeding lai^ cattle, 
began to breed sheep on an extended scale.* The mercan- 
tile regime forbade the mother-country to permit Ireland 
to export wool in a raw stage anywhere save to England. 
Consequently the export of this article to England went 
on steadily increasing till the rime of the Revolution. 
Yet Petty estimated that the home trade consumed three 
times as much wool as the foreign.* This is one indication 
out of many that the woollen market was much more 
extensive in Ireland than id England.' The wool trade, 
unlike the linen, v/as largely concerned with the domestic 
and home demand. It is evident, therefore, that though 
legislation might help or hinder it, yet the effects c£ 
measures, whether restrictive or otherwise, could not, 
from the nature of the case, be very marked. On the 

' Contrut J. Collini, Pl« for bringing in Iri>b Cattle and k«ef ing ant Fiafa cia^ 
bv Foreigncn (itiSo). Tbe Triaian Paprri, vol. iv. 49, 59, A14. ;, i6S^. Report of 
the Commiuioner of Cuitonu to the Lordi of the Tceutuy on the petition of John 
Venion of Dublin, merchant, praying, an behalf of himielf and aevenl diatreiaeil 
Proteatanta, the relaiacion of ciulorna dntiea in their favoui : adviiing beef imported 
might remain in the Kiag'a warehonte until the petitionert could export it for the Aeet 
and nmy in Ireland, or export it to a foreign marlcet ; that the petitioner* might enter 
the new drapery on payment of ciutoma aJ vahrtm j that vinegar might be delivered 
free and tobacco eiported for the aervice of the fleet and navy in Ireland nolwithatandiog 
embargo. The propotal wat agreed to. 

* The aathor of Britama Lmgaai look) opon the low price* a) a loBrce of danger 
to England, pp. 53, 164. 

' Cf. T. IVevera, ^h Buay la du Ranr'aig ^ aur dtor)td Tradt, vilunm h liatriitJ 
lilt Smugprrf, Lanytri' jnj O^tri' FrtuJi (1(75), p. 19. 

* Petty, PiliBcid Anaioay, pp. 67-68. 

' Tkt Inurat tf EngUad ai it standi viilk riUlhn te fib TraJt ef Inland tmidtrtd, 
f. 9 (Lond. 1698). 
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other hand, the demand for linen was essentiatljr inter- 
national, that is, it came from England, the plantations, 
and other parts of the world.' With this article, un- 
doubtedly, legislation might prove a considerable factor 
in its encouragement or discouragement. In the foreign 
market Ireland too possessed the good fortune of not 
having a serious rival, for the Scots had not yet b^un 
to interest themselves much in linen. 

Though the Irish merchant bore the expense ot 
carriage, and the tax of two shillings a stone on wool, 
yet he was able to undersell his English rival. The fall 
m price of wool in the early part of William's reign 
affected every county in England, for it was one of tihe 
chief commodities of trade of those days. Ireland could 
not, at the less price thus ruling, secure an English market, 
for the home-country was now in a position to supply 
adequately her own markets ; the daughter-country was 
compelled to work up wool into the manuf^tured state 
or to find a market elsewhere. Though the mercantile 
code forbade the latter alternative, a clandestine exporta- 
tion to Holland, France, and Spain soon sprang up.^ The 
high prices of wool in those lands tempted the merchant 
to run all the risks of a contraband traffic. Doubtiess 
other motives be^des the pecuniary one assisted in 
turning the thoughts of an Irishman to France, for had 
he not relatives there engaged in the mighty duel between 
William and Louis then proceeding ? Trade may follow 
the il^, but in Ireland at least it has often followed the 
line of communication with the trader's family. Combined 
with the satisfaction of making a handsome profit, some 
pleasure might be derived from the fact that he was 
in(Mrectiy crippling the commerce of England, and thereby 
helping to fight her, if not with the pike and skein, at 
least with the wool-sack. 

When the Irish saw that the export of wool to England 
proved unprofitable they tried the plan of manufiicturing 
it, a resource that was sure to end in disaster, for the 

I Cf. J. CtTf, CmaiJtnliaa riUthig n du atrrpiir ai tf lit Lmta Mua^Kmn a thi 
KingJm of IrelsmI (Looi. 1704). ■ Tit Inureu ef £nf ImJ, f, 7. 
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mother-country also manufactured it. Of course we with 
our twentieth-century eyes condemn such interference as 
unjust in the last d^ree, but to the vision of a seventeenth- 
century statesman it seemed quite fur. England was 
waging a vital struggle with a wealthy opponent, and if 
her commercial resources were crippled, her chances of 
ultimate success were to that extent destroyed. She acted 
precisely as either France or Spain would have done in a 
similar case. The export of catde clashed with English 
interest^, and therefore it was promptly forbidden. As a 
result of this prohibition the wool trade assumed dimen- 
sions of importance, and it too competed with England. 
Inevitably in the seventeenth century proscription or such 
a manufacture must ensue the moment it attained a 
position of consequence in the industrial world. At first 
the trade was on a small scale and England did not, 
therefore, trouble it to any serious extent. The English 
merchants began, however, to perceive that the Act of 
1663 was a mistake, for the Irish sheep might prove a 
more dangerous animal than the Irish cow.' They saw 
that if catde were allowed to be exported wool would not 
be forthcoming. They beheld the lai^e provision trade 
and the extended wool manu&cture with envious eyes. 
The evil results of the first serious interference with Irish 
trade did not deter them from making a second. With a 
belief, waning no doubt, in the divine right of kings, they 
combined a belief, growing most vigorously, in the divine 
right of parliaments. The one article of faith is perhaps 
as irrational as the other, yet both, especially the latter, 
counted for much in the mind of the seventeenth-century 
employer. 

The g^at Navigation Act of 1660 and that of 1663 
did not differentiate the Irish in any degree from the 
English ; the plantation trade was as free to the former as 
it was to the latter. The thirteenth clause of the 1660 
Act allowed the colonies to ship the *' enumerated *' 
commodities to Ireland as well as to England. The Acts 

it Imfertmiam tj Irish Citii 
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of 1670 and 1671 mark a widely difFerent policy. In 
them the true inwardness of the mercantilist system in 
Ireland stands more or less revealed. Ireland was a 
colony, and so was America. Colonies must trade mth 
the mother -country, and this trade must be conducted 
directly. For them foreign trade did not exist in any 
sense of the term. Hence Ireland must send her goods 
to England, and America must do the same. The Irish- 
man might buy American articles in England and the 
American might buy Irish articles in England, but nrather 
was allowed to send Us goods directly to the other colony. 
The 1670 and 1671 measures prohibited cotton, wool, 
fustic or other dyeing wood, ginger, indigo, sugar, tobacco, 
coffee, cocoanuts, whalcfins, raw silks, hides, skins, mol- 
asses, rice, speckle and Jamuca wood, and pot or pearl 
ashes from America from being carried to Ireland, unless 
first landed in England.* As these enumerated articles 
practically comprised the whole of the plantation trade, 
Ireland was left without any direct trade with the colonies. 
An observer even in those days saw that this roundabout 
procedure must enhance the price of the commodity, but 
he also saw — and this was the decisive influence — that the 
mother-country reaped additional profit. Her gain might 
not make up for her daughter's loss, but that was an 
insignificant detiul. The Irishman saw the English fleet, 
his detested rivals, put in at his harbour of Kinsale for 
victuak in order to continue the voyage to the West 
Indies. He knew that he was being taxed not only by 
the mercantile policy directly but ^30 indirectly, for he 
was obliged to contribute to the upkeep of the cnusers 
that convoyed the fleet. It is little wonder that the 
depredations of the French cruisers caused him to feel no 
pangs of grief; he felt that they were paying off" some of 
the debt he owed England. 

The French had assisted the Irish to reduce the balance 
of this debt, but when they became bankrupt, so far 
as Ireland was concerned, the debt rapidly augmented. 
As Ireland had soon recovered from the eflec^ of the 

> Add. »i,ij3, f, ij, 30. 
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CromweUian war, so now she speedily shook oiF those of 
the Revolutionary war.* But she was not long in finding 
out that the days of Ormonde had passed away. Instead 
of a native ruler with some sympathy for her wdAre she 
was confronted with a Capel, who, in spite of his hereditary 
connection with the country, ruled entirely in the interests 
of England. He at once perceived the dangers threaten- 
ing the latter from the prosperity of the country he ruled 
over. The chief obnoxious commodity in this connection 
was undoubtedly wool.* It would have been of little 
purpose to remind him that the policy he represented had 
called this industry into being on a liu^e scale. In reply 
he would undoubtedly have adapted Louis's famous 
phrase, in this connection, for if England had rused it 
up England might pull it down. The Lords Justices saw 
with much alarm the rapid progress of the woollen 
industry after the Revolution.* The notices in the 
Journals of the Irish House of Gammons are scanty, but 
they all imply that this manufacture was flourishing.* On 
the 25th of October 1695, the committee on trade d«aded 
that the Act of Charles II. for the proper working up 
of all sorts of cloth, called the old drapery and the 
new drapery, was "impracticable and prejudidal to the 
trade of the woollen manufactory of this kingdom." ^ The 
members noted the defects in the methods of the ofl^dal 
Aulnager in searching and sealing the articles that came 
under his inspection.* Mr. Thomas Brodrick brought 
the report of this Committee before the house and recom- 
mended that an additional duty of twelvepence a yard <Hi 
all imports of old drapery, and of fourpence a yard on 
imports of new drapery, ought to be imposed. The 
cheapness of living and the cheapness of wool attracted 
English weavers to Ireland.^ The manufacturers of 

1 Irii* Htuit afCmmmi Jaunuh, III. i. 45, 6;, 

' Oct. II, 1690 ; Cue of Protatiiit Woollen MiDufactura [PurlUmrmUrj Pftrt, 
Oct. 6^ 1711. Report, Colliery, Billjrcutle]. 

> Hely Hutchiiuon, Cammtmal Rarrann eflnUai, p. 13. 
* Tif Sriik Huat e/CanMiu Jminali, II. 1. 715 ; II. i. 733. 
•7iirf.ii.7jj. 
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Tiverton, TauntOD, and Ashburton were alarmed at the 
migration of their workmen and the competition of the 
colonists, and the Commissioners of Trade and Planta- 
tions were ordered to take the matter into consideration.' 
The members of the Irish Parliament became increasingly 
apprehensive as to the Enelish attitude towards the large 
volume of trade. This feeling is evident in a petition 
they presented to the Lords Justices on the i st of October 
1698.* *'We pray leave," it states, "to assure your 
Excellencies, that we shall heardly endeavour to establish 
a linen and hempen manufacture here and to render 
the same useful to England as well as advantageous to 
this Kingdom, and that we hope to lind such a tempera- 
ment in respect to the woollen trade here, that the 
same may not be injurious to England." The change 
in tone is more decidedly marked a fortnight later.' All 
the woollen manufacturers, freemen and foreigners, in the 
city and county of Dublin presented a petition on behalf 
c£ the threatened industry, and this was voted " false, 
scandalous, and of dangerous consequence." 

In June the English Parliament ut^ed in a petition to 
William the suppres^on of the woollen trade and the 
encouragement of the linen.* The King consented to do 
all in his power to carry out a policy so evidently to 
the advantage of England. The speech of the Lards 
Justices to the Irish Parliament on the 27th of September 
1 698 illustrates the essence of Mercantilism. " The settle- 
ment of this manufacture (i.e. the linen) will contribute 
much to people the country, and will be found much more 
advantageous to this Kingdom than the woollen manu- 
iacture, which being the settled staple trade of England 
from whence all foreign markets are supplied, can never be 
encouraged here for tnat purpose ; whereas the linen and 
hempen manufacture will not only be encouraged as 



' EngSii Hoot efCmnuiu Jaurmli, ul pp. 6J-64, 37, 40. On the report of the 
ommiuionen, cf. iii. fp. 4J7-440 j Mutie, Oiurtralittu en lit Kea/ CtJtr Ttur, p. > ; 
7i( (Brit. Miu.], I. 151. * Iriii Haae if CttBMm Jeurnah, ii. 997. 

» Ihid. ii. 1007. * B<-wiii» Ham eFCcmmtm Jounuh, lii. p. 338. 
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consistent -mth the trade of England, but will render 
the trade of this Kingdom both useful and necessaiy 
to England." ' The fact that the Irish wool trade was 
of much larger volume than the linen was not of the 
smallest consequence to a Government prepared to 
sacrifice everything to the msun industries of the nation. 
The English tried to stamp out the embryo cotton trade of 
Lancaster, because it diverted men and money from the 
woollen industry. Modern Protection claims that it 
brings about great diversity of occupation^ but its fore- 
father. Mercantilism, made no such clum. 

Dutch and Spanish merchants in the early days of 
William's reign imported friezes from Irdand, and 
English traders imported them too with the design of 
selling them abroad.^ Still the trade did not attain large 
dimensions, for it only totalled j^7o,52i during 1687, me 
year of the maxim export. In 1698 it was reported that 
twelve thousand Protestant families in Dublin, and thirty 
thousand in the rest of Ireland were engaged in the wool 
trade.' The report is entirely untrustworSiy, for there were 
certainly not more than seven thousand families living 
in the metropolis at the time, still it shows the common 
belief in the magnitude of the occupation.* As the 
population of Irel^d slightly exceeded one million ^ it is 

■ Imi H<mi ifCmmau yaumah, II. i. 994. C(. II. i. uj. 

" Cote, Enikx^i iMmtmai iy Fariigm Tradi j Webber, p. 17, 

■ O'Conor, Hiittry ^lit Irui CaiMia, p. 149. 

* Add. XI, 13! (Brit. M(u.). Houwi in Dublin in 1701, I7ii,*nd 1718 = 6604, 
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impossible to credit the statement that forty-two thousand 
families, or two hundred and ten thousand people, 
were employed in the woollen industry. The Papists 
too shared in this short-lived commercial prosperity.' 
The extent of the trade can be estimated from the follow- 
ing table compiled from the Southwell and other papers.^ 
It gives the amount of the goods exported from Ireland to 
all parts of the world. 
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A careful observer estimates the wright of the wool 
exported for four years : — 



'Pi 

1696 



35.80+ 
86,625 



.697 
1698 



»04»59+ 
199.336 



■ Tie Iriii Bent ef Ctmmm Jainiah, II. L 147, 148. See "A Petilkm oTtlie 
ProtcMiDt Woalloi Mianfictimn oF the City and County of Dublin, u well Freoneo 
u Fordgncn in Behalf of themKlTCi and the ReM of the Woollen Manubcturen of 
IreUad " Knt to the triih Houie of CommoTW, 169I. Cf. the JtMnHdi thereof; II. i. 
147. Nut more than one-third of the woollen indnnrj wi> in the huida of the Roman 
Catholic) 1 Bonti, iL p. 161. 

■ Sheffield, pp. I jo, 152. Add. 21,138 ) Add. 17,406 (Brit. Miu.) ; 190X (Brit. 
Mna.), f. 4, 137. On the wool exporta from Ireland from Chriatmu 1694 to Chriatmu 
1697, cf. ColonUI Office Recorda, PJLO., IrcUod (Record Office, London), vol. 5, 
Entry Book A, f. Sg ; Board of Ttade, Irelind, I, I, 5, f. 89. 
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With these lists we may usefully compare the amount of 
wool imported from England for six years': — 
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It is evident fi'om an examination of these tables that the 
statements of King and Keating as to the prosperity of 
Ireland in the pre-Tyrconnelian days receive ample con- 
firmation. Even when the Lord Deputy arrived trade 
could not be destroyed in a moment, and accordingly 1687 
marks an expansion of the export of new drapery not 
surpassed till 1698.* 

It is also obvious that, so far as we can get trustworthy 
statistics — for they are most difficult to obtain — Ireland 
imported vastly more old drapery than she exported. She 
also imported more new drapery than she exported till 1698 
when the balance of trade, to use the phraseolc^ of those 
times, became favourable to her.* Even in stockings the 
balance was very often against her. From 1690 to 1696 
the trade in new drapery is slowly, if we except the set- 
back in the year 1695, increasing, and in 1698 undei^oes 
enormous expansion. This is no paan of victory but rather 
the swan-song of a doomed industry. The export of 
Aieze is marked by growth and decline : there is no steady 
movement in either direction.* like the new drapery 
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trade it recaves decided development in the last year of 
its existence on a large scale. The third table shows the 
effects of the prohibition of the woollen trade even upon 
England, for in 1700 and 1706 there is a marked cUminu- 
tion in the amount of wool shipped to Ireland. After 
the latter year the population of Ireland increased, and 
consequently in 1714 Ireland imported as large a quantity 
of wool as she had done before the Act of 1699. OiT 
course one effect of the woollen Acts was to make the 
Irish pay more attention to the home market. 

To the investigator of Irish industrial life few things 
are more trying than the lack of sufficient evidence, and 
in particular of trustworthy statistics. A reference here 
and another there may be found, but often the available 
material fsdls to give the detuls required. This limitation 
must be borne in mind when ^ftmg the evidence for the 
growth of the wool trade. We have not so much data as- 
we desire. From what we have, it is obvious that the 
trade was on a small scale compared with that of England* 
yet there was much hope lying before it.' An Act of 
1705 illustrates the varied output in this industry, for it 
mentions broadcloths, half cloths, druggets, ^mple serges,, 
cloth serges, flannels, cloth and worsted druggets, druggets 
mixed with silk, cotton or linen yarn, ratteens, kersies, 
friezes, narrow bays, paragons, farandines, camblets, 
worsted stuffs, and worsted stockings.* Inspired by the 
fear of the possibilities of this industry, on the .3rd of 
January 1698 the Lords Justices, Winchester and Galway, 
sent the message of doom to the House of Commons.^ 
" We have received his Majesty's commands," it ran^ 
'* to send unto you a bill intituled, An Act for laying an 
additional duty upon woollen manufactures exported out 
of this Kingdom ; the passage of which in this sesuon his 

> A Dhcmr,! n at fftalla Mav/atmry if IreUmt (DuUin, 1698) ; C.S.P., MSS. 
(RecoTd Office, Dublin], Sir W. Robinion to J. Damon : " Diunclinatioii of people of 
mooej to meddle with iny lecurity in Iielud apcdilly lowiid* Uktir, il being u they 
uy too near Scotlind " (Jnly 4, 1704). 

* Iriti Html o/'CsmMci Jmnali, 11. i. 4S1. 

' Cf. the addrcn of the Hodm of Lordi to the King, depredttiog the growing 
Runufutnre of cloth and leeking encouragemenl of the linen manufactDre there, Jane 
9, 1691 {Trtamry Ftptrt, vol, liii. 44. p. 16B). 
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Majesty recommends to you as what may be of great 
advantage for the preservation of the trade of this King- 
dom."' Twenty per cent was to be levied on the old 
drapery and ten on the new, except friezes, from the Z5th 
of March 1699 to the 2jth of June 1702.' Mr. George 
Rogers and Mr. Weaver, junr., were the tellers for the 
seventy-four yeas, and Lord Moore and Colonel Hamilton 
the tellers for the thirty-four noes.' The House of Com- 
mons passed by this large majority the measure that 
inflicted the most serious injury upon one of the most 
important of Irish industries. These rates were Intended to 
be countervailing, not prohibitive, though in practice they 
proved the latter.* The Irish Act of 1698 proved the 
preliminary to the great English Act of 1699. This 
measure prohibited perpetually from the 20th of June 
1699 the exportation from Ireland of all goods niadc or 
mixed with wool, except to England, with the licence of 
the Commissioners of the Revenue.* The heavy duties 
imposed by an English Act of 1660 were deliberately 
retuned.* 

King, in his private correspondence, gives vent to his 
feelings of indignation at the apathy of Parliament.' On 
the lOth of March 1697 he writes: "I have considered 
with deep regret the insensibility of the people here in the 
matter of our trade, the Bill concerning which is not only 
destructive to us in my opinion by our present suiFering, 
but likevnse by the example ; for if the Parliament of 
England makes laws for us at this rate they may likewise 
tax us and so beggar us when they please. I have spoken 

' Iriii Haae tf Camvutt 7Mnufi, 11. i. 187 { cf. II. i. p. 1 104 iDd II. L p. loti. 
■ 10 Will. HI. c S (Iriib). * Irhk Hsuu tfCsmmam JmnJi, ii. lolj. 

* Engluk Hmat ofCammau Jtunah, lii. p. 439. 

• 10 »id 1 1 WiU. c 10 (Eng.). * II Cir. ii, c 4. 

' Compifc S[r R. Cox, Oct. iS, 1699, Dubliai "And » to WooUeo BUI, tlul I 
■bould be for it,if 1 were conviaced Englutd ttDuldrMp that benefilt by it ihej expected, 
which I believed they would not. And I feared the canK<)ueiicei here would be the 
diminutiaa of the number of Eagliih, which were already fewer than dther Scotia or 
Iriib, and the alienitioD of our aflectioat, which in time would reader tbe diutFected in 
the intercat of the Scotta, and oblige the well affected to return to England, aa I ahoold 
doe for one. It would follow that whenever England hai lew fncnda hert^ it would be 
difficatt 10 reteine ihit kingdom, and pethapa impowible to recover it. Since therefore 
we are related lo the people of England, and are even pauionitcly ilieeted towardathem, 
it ii not their intercat to diaoUige or impovcriih ui, no more then it ii oon to provoke 
or pr^odice them ' {Hat. MSS. Cm. xiv. 1. 6io). 
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to Noblemen, Bishops, commoners, citizens, merchants, 
but all to no purpose ; everyone bemoans the matter but 
not one will stir hand or foot. The Government are 
little concerned, Dublin is in hands that are afraid, the 
Commons, headed by the Speaker, is in the interest that 
endeavours to depress Ireland. The Irish are overjoyed 
at these proceedings for they reckon that the lands mil 
generally be tenanted by them, they being most necessary, 
if the gendemen be obliged to throw up their flocks and 
to say truth they always looked on great flocks as hurtful to 
their interest, and therefore the first thing the rabble did 
in 1688 was to destroy them, as to the worth they will be 
rather gwners than sufl^erers at present by this Act, for 
they wm have room to enlarge their plantations, and they 
propose already the way of conveying off such quantities 
of wool and manufactures as can be kept out of the King- 
dom by stealth, the principal losers will be the Enghsh 
f:ntlemen and tradesmen, but they are yet so devoted to 
ngland and have such hopes of return to it that they 
seem rather desirous to enlarge than lessen the [>owcr of 
the Parliament of England, in the number I reckon our 
Judges and all oflicers of the Crown who promise them- 
selves during their time less trouble from the Parliament 
of England than they could find from a Parliament 
here." ' This letter throws much needed light upon the 
reasons why the Parliament showed so little resolution in 
opposing the fatal Bill of 1698. King tried, though in 
vain, to make his adopted countrymen see the dangers 
that threatened them. He ut^ed all the Grand Juries to 
address remonstrances to the Lords Justices, pointing out 
the injustice the measure would inflict on both Kingdoms. 
Such a course of action must, he foresaw, alienate the 
aflections of the colonists from the Crown.* The Grand 
Jurors, in their short-sightedness, refused to act as the 
wise archbishop proposed. " Some seem pleased with the 
King," he notes, •' and some say it were no matter if we 
had no trade at all, and that land would be cheap and our 

> Letter to Mr. Aonetley (King MSS.)- 

■ King to Mr. Jiduon of Colcrame, Apr. x, 169) ; cf. An 
ITmUi* Mmficam tfGrai Briuin. 
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gentry and nobility be obliged to stay at home, we labour 
and work for them now, and after all send the money to 
them in England, as good be idle and pay them less. 
You perceive," he r^;retfully adds, " what wild politidans 
we lave." "We could not" — and we feel certain the 
[>atriotic archbishop did his utmost — " throw out the tax 
on wool manufactures." 

The consequences of the suppression of the wool trade 
are unfortunately evident on all sides.* From 1698 to 
17 10 the export statistics show a marked fall in value due 
mainly to the absence of wool.' Petitions came to the 
House of Commons from the operatives in Dublin and 
other, places, stating the evil effects of the new measure.' 
The appeals of the manufecturers fell, as King sorrowfully 
shows, upon deaf ears. Drapery new and drapery old dis- 
appeared from the pages of the Custom House books. No 
doubt the Irish might still export to the colonies by way of 
England, but the drawbacks allowed on the re-exportation 
of woollen goods were not sufficient to induce any great 
number of Irish manufacturers to favour this mercantile 
expedient. In the first year of Queen Anne's reign the 
English Parliament allowed the Irish merchants to send 
clothing directly to some Irish regiments stationed in the 
Leeward Islands, but two years later this conoes^on was 
mthdrawn.* 

Of course the clandestine trade with France received 
an immense stimulus from the 1699 Act, though two 
severe laws of William III. endeavoured to destroy it.* 

< Ricbirdtoo, ^K Eaa/ m tht Cauia aj iht Dtclhu of Foragn Trait (1744), p. |0) 
Caldwell'i Biijiary, u Dibaut, 760-769 j Micphmon'f AiauUi tf Ctmmtra, iii. iSi j 
Gruter*' Cmplaul [1716). ^ 19 i cf- A. Dobba, ^a Ema ufm He TraJt and Imfnmr- 
mat if IrtlanI (i7io]> ii. 336; Lilt tf Aiinata (i7i9]> 11. 179{ CdlictoK of Trtta 
tanarrting Sun oflrtlmd (Brit. Miu.) 884. li 11 (1) (1719), p. 4] ; Boon, ii. p. 161. 

> Yet •« King-! Ictler to Sir Robert Southwell, Nov. 1699 (King MSS.) ; DobU, 
Bun upt» di Tradi nflnUivl. 

* Iritk Hmu efCmmom jFemnuls, IV. i. 16. 

* 1 Anoe, c 1 (Eog.) } 3 and 4 Anrn, c S (Eng,). 

' 7 iDd g Will. III. c. x8 i lo ind ti WiU. III. c. 10 (Eng.) ; cT. W. Smith, At 
Bu^fir tit lUcvtriTj if Tra^, p. ig (Loud. 1661)} tf. 10 lUd 11 Wia ID. c. 10 
(Sng.); rr«iKi7P*^i, voL liii. 67. p. 316, Julf 8, 1699, oa wool licRica: the thU 
letter, Seided Reuooa igaioM piuing the Act for pnTcoliag tbe eiport of Ihe woolkn 
nunidliclure of Irelind to foreign puts, » valoiblc A French ihjp «u Miied by 
Capt. Rich. Brown under tbe Act prohibiting the oport of wool, etc, from Irduut. 
9716 (Brit. Mui.} j Add. ii.ijg (Brit. Miu.). 
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Despite all the vigilance of the officials much wool found 
its way to French soil, especially ^m 17 12 to 1719.^ 
There is accessible a short manuscript account of the 
methods the Irish employed in the export of wool and 
woollen yarn from the southern coasts to France. They 
packed the best combed wool into beef or herring barrels 
and washed the barrels externally with brine in order to 
decrive the English cruisers in the event of search. The 
barrels were weighted with lead or shot so that each might 
weigh 230 or 240 pounds, the proper weight of a ban«l 
of beef. The casks were seldom put on board in ports 
where the vessels were usually examined. They were 
conveyed into secluded creeks where they were shipped 
off at iMsure. During the Nine Years' War and the War 
of the Spanish Succession, French privateers regularly 
called for the wool and the yam, '* there being a secret 
corre^)ondence as well as French passes procured for the 
support of this practice." * After the Peace of Ryswick 
it was noticed that decided progress had been made in 
the French woollen manufacture. Brest, Morlaix, La 
Rochelle, Nantes, and Bordeaux were the favourite ports, 
for they fronted the southern shores of Ireland and were 
not more than forty or fifty hours' sail from them. These 
" are the places appointed for the carrying on of this 
trade and there are rands of money by the French King's 
particular directions lodged in those places for this use." 
Webber estimated that France obtained annually three 
hundred thousand packs of wool from Ireland.* It is 



70s { D«. 15, .705. 

* Cf. lUaiaa kuiAly affrrtd agahat Lfymg a FunktrDmq m Tan Imftrttdfrtm Irf 
Umd, f, 117 (Loud. 1718) j Trtazmrj Paftn, lyai-J, luxii. 110. p. 141 : Report of 
15 (lupi Knt bom Iretind to Fraace eafgc^ in the woollen mile. Letter or Tho*. 
Kaoi to Mr. Sec. LowhiIb, encloting for the Lord Higb Treuurtr ui uuwer to the 
CoBunnnonen of Revomc't report reliting to tbc diicoverj made by him u to llie 
tiwie between Ireland and France. Knox reporta in three monthi' inqniry j; (bipt, 
Mir. 10, 170^, l>t>}}> f- '£■ Six booka and tweatir-one bandlei of lettera were put 
into the handa of the Lorda Joatics bj Mr. Baka and tbejr gave " a clear inaighl into 
wbit we found in penBin| tbcae book*, ni. a fettled and eatablkhcd trade and coirc- 
•pondcace with France." Cf. f. ]o, 19, 50, {], $7 and J9. The Iwt pi(e ■• note- 
woithj. 
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impossible to secure accurate accounts of this illicit com- 
merce, but Webber's estimate is ccrtMnly exaggerated. 

The Irish were not altc^ether consistent in the observ- 
ance of the canons of Mercantilism, for the money earned 
in this clandestine trade was received in the shape of the 
commodities they required, and upon the export duties on 
these — silks, brandies, and other articles — Louis ordered 
a special rebate. " The French King being thus constantly 
supplied with wool from Ireland was not only encoun^ed 
to set up the several manufactures at the places before 
mentioned, but hath entered into contract with the Spaniards 
to supply them with their thin stufis instead of our bays 
and serges, etc, which they have done during this war 
and they themselves confess could not be performed 
without our long wool and which in time, if not prevented 
wilt beat us out of our Spanish, as it has already out of 
our Turkish trade." ' For every three or four packs of 
medium French cloth, the article in greatest demand, one 
pack of English or Irish wool was indispensable.* The 
writer procrads to enlarge on the results of this successful 
sharp practice, as he conceives it to be. He gives the 
prices of wool in France and in England in order to show 
the tempting prices offered in the former, but here, 
unfortunately, the page is so broken that the lists cannot 
be deciphered. In order to realise the high prices, high 
wages were paid, and Irish weavers emigrated to France, 
Spain, Portugal and Holland in order to take advantage 
of them. To England the loss of the flourishing wool 
trade was great, but to the Irish merchants it was irreparable. 
" The restrictions on the Irish woollen manufacturers," 
writes Miss Murray, ** resulted in a clandestine exportation 
of Irish wool to foreign countries, and in the emigration of 
Irish weavers ; these were some of the causes which led to 
the successful establishment abroad of woollen industries 
which began to rival that of England ; this foreign com- 

> Cf. Wud't ri< 5ciM >^et< V'MZbii JUn^An nuubrW (Land. i7]i)j Tit CtH 
tflti WfOt» Maumjatarm t/Griai Britaim ia reUnm n du Trait mtk Frwia (Loud. 
171]). Prior, (MKrvoami m lit TraJt tflrdand, p. 69. 

■ Arnrntat 1^ tkt H'atllim Mm^aann if Grtal Brhtii (Loni. 1717). Cf. Ca*> 
Iw^trtiJlnqMiry iiat dU Imfarttmii tad PritiHt Stau aftit If^ttUei Mva^iettritt if Gnat 
Britam, pp. 19, ]l (Load. 1741) ; Bria 
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petition led directly to a decay in the English woollen 
manufacture ; this produced a fall in the price of wool in 
England whether English or Irish ; this fall in the price 
of wool resulted not only in an increase in the clandestine 
exportation of Irish wool, but also to a large smuggling 
trade in English wool, for the English wool-growers could 
now get a better price abroad than at home for their wool ; 
this increase in the amount of English and Irish wool 
obt^ned by foreigners enabled them to make still further 
progress in their woollen manufactures ; and this growth 
of foreign competition led to a further decay in the 
English manufacture. Each of these causes, in fatct, 
reacted on every other cause." ' The Mercantile policy 
prevented the growth of an Industry for which Ireland 
was admirably adapted. By crushing this manufacture 
the authorities drove the Irish to devote their attention to 
land. But if agriculture became depressed there was no 
possibility of prosperity in any other direction, for the 
farmer was not the chief member of the commercial 
community ; he was practically the only member of it. 
The letters and books of Archbishop King^ Bishops 
Boulter and Berkeley, Skelton and Dean Swift, the pamph- 
lets and papers of the time, the House of Commons 
Journals, all tell the same tale of want and misery, due, 
they all ^ree, to the Mercantile system.' On the 23rd 
of November 1703 the House of Commons petitioned 
the Queen upon "the distressing condition of your 
Majesty's subjects of this your Kingdom (and more 
especially of the industrial Protestants thereof) by the 
almost total loss of trade, and decay of our manuractures.'*' 
From 1706 to 17 14 the condition of the country seems to 
have steadily deteriorated : destitution was everywhere on 

' MiH Mumy, Comturdal RiUihni bavitm Bngtand ami InUmJ, p. 6j. 

' See, foe example the Tnaiaiy Papin, 1702-7, vol. ci. iS, p. 4S5, Jan. ij, 
1706 : '' The Lord) Juiticei are of ihe lune opinioD u the (rnilca for the liaeD mum- 
faclure ihit ihe promolion of the linen nuDufacture, under tbe prncDt great ieay of 
trade, wonld in ill probabilit]' be tbe oaly meiiu to recover that poor linlung conntn 
fTom it! miKrable ponrty." It n important to note that the tnitee* were oSdala witli 
DO interest to be Krved by encouraging linen. 

* SJ'^ Inlaai, Anne (Record Office, London), vol 363, Oct. 4, 1703 } 5^% Ir^uii, 
Entry Boolu (Record Office, London), voL j, f. i6t, Fek 1, xji^. 
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the increase. One proof of this may be observed in the 
speeches delivered in Parliament, and another is afforded 
by the fact that the Crown received but scanty supplies 
from the House of Commons. In 1706 Archbishop 
King wrote : " The poverty and discouragement of this 
country are so many that people think themselves happy 
if they can live, but for anything of curiosity or learning, 
their hearts are dead to it." * The formers of Devonshire 
had complained of the competition of a colony, and this 
argument sufficed to ruin the wool trade. King pleaded, 
and pleaded in vain, that if any policy strengthened 
the colonists in Ireland it must ultimately strengthen 
England also. He tried to show that the prosperity of 
the wool merchants must mean an increasing purchasing 
power for English commodities, but his political economy 
received no attention. Molyneux argued for the independ- 
ence of Parliament — and this meant the independence of 
trade — but it is now obvious that much of his inspiration 
came from the episcopal palace at Derry. Ireland may 
well feel proud of her adopted son, for a more sterling 
patriot she has seldom produced. He was a bom ruler — 
a man of intense activity, an able judge of character, and 
a skilfid organiser. France might boast of a Colbert, 
narrow as was his outlook, but Ireland could also boast of 
an enlightened and tolerant statesman in Archbishop King. 
From the days of Strafford to the days of Anne the 
manufacture of linen received steady encouragement, for 
in this department England could not feel the rivalry of 
Ireland. With the ecHpse of the wool trade there bursts 
forth the splendour of the linen. "We must not only 
endeavour to enrich them (i.e. the Irish)," wrote the 
Richelieu of Ireland, " but make sure still to hold them 
dependent on the Crown and not able to subsist without 
us."* The Duke of Ormonde, supported by the Irish 
Parliament, followed the example of Strafford in developing 
this Irish trade.' He planted French colonies at Dublin, 

> Kiat to Dr. Woodwmrd, Feb. 6, 1706 (King MSS.). 

■ LeUeH ud DapUcha of Vitcount StrifTord fLoad. 1739), 9}. 

' Iriii Jmnah tf ikt Haai tfCrnmsm, 1. 589, 571. 
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Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny, Fortarlington, and lisburn, 
and countenanced the efForts of the refugees to establish 
the manufacture of gloves and woollen goods and to 
introduce ulk wear.^ Through the instrumentality of 
Sir William Temple, then Ambassador at Brussels, he 
procured the landing of five hundred Brabant families 
skilled in the art of making linen, while he assisted many 
to come from La Rochelle, the Island of Rhe, and from 
Jersey.^ Curiously enough in 1693 we find a petition 
fi-om five Zeelanders to be sent to Ireland to teach the 
natives commerce.' As Irish linen could not be exported 
to England the articles were supplied to the home market 
exclusively, and in 1669 we find two flourishing factories 
at Chapelizod and at Carrickfergus. The trade, however, 
was then a very small one indeed compared with the 
vigorous woollen industry. In 1700 the total exportation 
amounted in value to only jf 14,112.* Irish weaving was 
markedly inferior to the French, and France supplied the 
English market.* Of course the coming of the Huguenots 
led the way to many improvements. Before the days of 
the Industrial Revolution skilled labour was more impor- 
tant than capital in improving a backward manufacture. 
Though the refugees did not bring much property with 
them, thar nimble fingers and their busy brain more 
than compensated for this deficiency. They settled in 
Lisnagarvey, Dundalk, Dublin, Kilkenny, Innishannon, 
Fortarlington, Waterford, Youghal, and Cork. Thdr 
want of capital was, however, a drawback to some d^ree, 
for Ireland was an undoubtedly poor country. The lack 
of security for property hindered men from exerting 
themselves to the utmost, and this security was required 
to be given not only by the Government, but also agwnst 
the Government. 

The funds for an important linen company with a 

' Smile*, Hunrmi StaUmma m SnglatJ and Inlad, i. 357. 

* Carte, ii. Aytlt; '\i. 184. Of. Sii W. Temple, Son ufta lit AJvantaumi ef 
TtaJt n IriUtd; Cirte, ii. 137, 342. M. J. Bonn, Dit tngliuit Ktkmtaiat w Irliad, 
ii. I (9. 

* Brit. Miu. Add. 34,340. 

* Iriik Bomt ^ Cmowu yumidi, xvi. 361. 
' Cirte'i Ufi efOrmmdi, ii. 343. 
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capital of about ;C7000 were subscribed by the English 
and the French.' Those were the days of corporations, 
not of individual enterprise. Accordingly the subscribers 
formed themselves into a joint-stock company, working 
under a charter granted by the Crown. Some time before 
the year 1690 a patent had been issued for the establish- 
ment of linen looms, and this patent was acquired by a 
Huguenot refugee, Nicholas Dupin, who was fully abreast 
of all French improvements.* On the 20th of May 1 690, 
Dupin, Henry Million, with others, were incorporated by 
charter as the Governors and Assistants of the King's 
and Queen's Corporation for the Linen Manufacture in 
England. The grant states that they had, both at home 
ana abroad, undertaken research into the character of the 
lioen trade, and had found out several new methods, i.e. 
the art of preparing flax and hemp for making all sorts of 
sewing and working threads, the art of making and weaving 
all kinds of cambrics, lawns, diapers, damasks, bag-hollands, 
and other varieties of cloth, and the making of looms, 
heckles, and other engines, which are necessary for pre- 
paring the threads, and weaving, working, and bleaching 
the manufactured articles.* The grantees received the 
sole privilege of using these inventions for ever.* This 
English Company esublished a branch in Ireland in 1690, 
andin Scotland in 1694. The capital of the Irish concern 
was jfsooo issued in /5 shares, but in 1691 only £1.000 
had been subscribed.''^ Of course the English Company 
held a practical monopoly of linen, for it controlled the 
whole market." The insufficiency of capital and the 
troubles with the Irish branch early involved it in very grave 

* Od llie worlcingt of compuus in tbo« diyt mnch informilioii it tStxioi bj 
*'TI» RecorcU of a Scotliah Blotter Manufactory at NcwmiUi, Hiddin|tontlure (16I1- 
■713)1" r^cDniii Hat. Soc, No. 46], tad irtjclo ia tbe Scsnui Hiu. Sac, b^iniiiD| 
with Tot. i. p. 407, Nd. 4, oQ "Scottiili Indiulrial UndeittkiDgi befwc the 

■ ij% Am, 1690.91, Will, ft Mary, it], 116^7, Pet. Entry Book, i. 14G. 

* iSJ^ Dtm^ will ft Mary, Signet Office, tx. 355. 

* Brit. Mm. Si 6, m. ■;, No. 48. 

* Letter of Tama BoddcU to ToUe BonncU, in Ulatr Jtmti^ vF ArtixJm, '^ 
p. 197. Cf. Williaoi Hamilton'! Ufi and CAtrtarr af Jama BanrB, Uu A at m f umt 
Gm€ral of Inlamd. Brit. Mua. 857,1.29. 

* Tb UwHa and Wt^a Mamfacury ditavtnd wink ak Ntim rfiti Com^ana m 
Gmnal, pp. 1 i-ia (Load. 1691). 
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difficulties ; stock exchange speculations also exercised a 
prejudicial eflisct upon its fortunes.' 

A rival body sprang up at Drogheda, but as it was 
unauthorised by any charter it was absorbed by the 
Chartered Company.* The Irish branch did not care for 
the control of the parent company, for the latter regulated 
the amount of its output. Both branches wasted time in 
recriminations, and naturally ruin fell upon the business.' 
Still, much had been accomplished for the secure founda- 
tion of the industry. In a letter of the 26th of September 
1696, Molyneux writes that looms and bleaching yards 
were being established by private individuals, and that 
fine linens were bang produced. *' We have many of 
these," he informs us, " in many parts of Ireland, and I 
believe no country in the world is better adapted for it, 
especially at the north. I have as good diaper, made by 
some of my tenants nigh Armagh, as can come to a table, 
and all other cloth for household use." * In 1696 a Bill 
was brought forward in the Irish Parliament for the pro- 
motion of a new company." As we have seen, Charles II. 
and William III. both encouraged the settlement of Pro- 
testant strangers, and at last their efforts were rewarded, 
for Louis Crommelin landed.* He had been virtually 
driven to Ireland by another Louis, and both men contri- 
buted in no scanty degree to making possible the cheerfiil 
hum we hear in the busy streets of the Ulster metropolis, 
then but a small village.^ For Crommelin may be regarded 
as the founder of the linen manufacture in Ulster. On 
his arrival he saw " that the people were entirely ignorant 
of the mysteries relating to its manufacture." With him 

' ParliamaUaTy Ptptri, Sept. Z], 169s, Xiffrt tajkriitr Drnt/ m Lktm. Cf. 2 Aane, 
c 4 (Irith). 

* VhurJimnial9fArckxshtj,m. 197. Wm. Molynoii to John Locke, Scftonber 
a6, 1696 (Locke'i Work, ei. 1717, iiL $51). 

* Brit Mm. Add. 18,877, f- >09t Sept. iS, 1691. 

* Lacke't VWt, iii. Jji. 

■ Brit. Mm. Add. 17,381, f. S. 

■ Cf. Parliamaiimj Paftn, Ocl. II, 1691. Report on teiagiag xoo ProtaUot 
familiet from Fraoce. Warrant to the Lordi Jiuticet of Irelind, Feb. 14, -^, IHit 
Baei (Trcuurjr), v. $6. Cf. 7 ud 8 Will. III. '^°° 

' Triaaiiy P^tn, 170X-7, luiiii. 104. 96, ihow the cncoungemeDt gi*ai him. Ct 
Ixnvii. 39. 390; icrii. II. 411 ; Anne contutucd the favour iliownbj WiUum. Cf. 
Tol. d. 18. 48$. 
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came an industrial colony of Frenchmen, and they settled 
at Lisnagarvey, near Ljsburn, in 1697. These brought 
with them their looms and other requisites, and they 
formed a company/ The machinery was valued, and 
each operative was assigned his share of capital in propor- 
tion to the estimate of the worth of his tools. That this 
was considerable may be judged from the iact that the 
total capital was no less a sum than jf 10,000. Upon 
this amount the State allowed interest at the rate of 8 per 
cent per annum as a bounty.^ Crommelin himself was 
given ,£200 a year as overseer of the venture, £120 was 
to be shared among his three assistants, and £60 was 
allowed as the salary of the French Minister.' It was 
the business of the assistants to inspect the cultivation of 
the flax and to superintend the bleaching of the linen. 
Trustees were created for this royal linen manufactory, 
but for these officials the clergy manifested no love, as 
they were afraid that the addition of bounties to the linen 
trade meant the subtraction of tithes from them.* Even 
King writes in 1705 that "The clergy's party is most 
shamefully invaded, and half their tithes given away with- 
out sense or reason. Sacrilege is an ill way of improving 
manufactures."' 

The grant placed at the disposal of the trustees was 
equally divided between Crommclin's company and the 
o^er manufacturers. William had many interviews with 

> PrtuJtmU tnd AbitracB from tit JmntaU af lit Tnaoti «f lit Lint* ami Htmfm 
Manfuttrm of IrelanJ M lit xyk if Mmrci 17 JJ, ly yamti Ciinj, ; (Dab. 17S4]. 

' Cf. Brit. Mu*. Add. 97191 19. Tnaauy Ptftrt, Iivii. 14. 371, Feb. i, 1699, 
Order ld Council mide apon Report from the Lord* Comminionen of Tride Qpoa 
■ propoHt mide iij Mr. L. Crommelin. Tbere an two copiei o( 1 petitioa of Mr. 
Crommelin, ind » letter to the Lordi JuKict* in iu Givoui, Apr. ij, 1699, See the 
MiaMU BaA, ix. 14], June 16, 1699. 

■ Uid. 4; yamali ef lit Haai af Ctmmtiu, liil 199; Smilel, i. 361 -jdi . 
Trteiuiy PMrn, livii. No. 14 ; R. Steptienion, jIk I*fary am lit StiOt and Pnpta if 
iMt Uin MiBa^KI*ri tfbilaiid. 

< On the tnuteci lee Uher Hitiniiar, vol. ii. part vij. p. 116 ; Iriii Btak (Tremuv), 
V. 166,319. By Leiten Patent, Aug. 17, 1700, William conilltuCed tlw chief 
goverrtor or govemora of Ireland and aevB^ other penoai tnuteea for erecting a linen 
nunnractore, allowing ^11 So a year for ten yeira. By a further warrinl of June 11, 
1704, Anne appointed the tame and other truMeea to manage the payment oftnej^iiSo 
fbr ten yean. Trawry Paptri, llvlL No. 14, Dote the adnnce of the auma nmmaay 
for the iubaiatence of workmen and their fiiniiliea who ahould come from abroad, aa well 
aa for the poiona in Irelind who ahould be employed, 

■ The date of the letter it April iS, 1705 (King MSS.). 
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hiin, and the Irish Parliament also honoiired him with 
a formal vote of thanks in 1707.* On the 28th of 
November 171 1 Crommelin, however, complains that the 
bounty to the company had been reduced to ^^400 a year, 
and this gave " not 3 per cent interest instead of 8 per 
cent." ' It is obvious, then, that the capital of his com- 
pany had grown from the original ^^ 10,000 to over 
j^ 1 3,000. The growth in captal was accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in numbers, for the seventy mem- 
bers now swelled to one hundred and twenty. These 
settlers, like the CromwelUan planters, intermarried and 
reniiuned somewhat apart from their neighbours, long 
cherishing the hope that one day they might return to 
their beloved France. Crommelin had imported a 
thousand looms and spinning wheels from Holland. His 
vigorous efforts in the north kindled emulation in the 
south, where, however, the Mayor and Corporation of 
Watuford had already welcomed the Huguenots. They 
commanded in 1693 that '*the city and liberties do pro- 
nde hatntations for fifty families of the French Pro- 
testants to drive a trade of linen manufacture, they 
bringing with them a stock of money and materials for 
their subsistence until flax can be sown and produced on 
the lands adjacent ; and that the freedom of the city be 
given to them gratis." * Naturally, however, the refi^ees 
»-avitated to the Protestant north, preferring it to the 
Roman Catholic south. There were many difficulties in 
the way of the acclimatisation of the linen industry. The 
farmers were obliged to import flax seed, and this proved 
a costly process. Moreover, in accordance with mercan- 
tile dicta, the greater part of the linen yarn was worked 
up in England in order to gain the greater profit derived 
from the sale of the manufactured article.* "I had 

> On hii importance cf. the Vkw Jmnul if Arcktt^tgj, i, iix-xi4. 

* Pnad—a and Atarmu, 4; ct the Triatiaj Faftrt, m, 161, Tin. to, 1709, 
MaDCKul of tevcni mtmbm of the Motnc of Commoiu (Ir.) to the Lwd-Lim- 
tenaat, Whirloo, rapcctiiiK the encoungemenl of linen tloth in Irelind. "In the 
Linen Bill pined tul tcnion the word 'importer' w» in the engtoument of the Bill 
in England inaerled hy miltike inilend of ^ eiporter/ bj which the intended eneounge- 

) Smile), i. ]So-jSi. * Cf. the Trttmry fafin, 1701-14, en. 14. 17. 
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rather sutler anything than betray my country," writes 
Archbishop King. " Our not passing the Bill for the 
linen manufacture at our last meeting in Parliament 
drew on the Wool Manufacture Bill there. But the 
heads of such a Bill were drawn up in Parliament, sent 
over by the Council here to the Council in England, and 
there it stuck, and it was our misfortune we could neither 
have it or any other that was for our advantage back 
ag^n ; we had Bills enough to abridge our liberties, and 
make forfeitures and to expose our estates and lives, but 
not one that is of the least advantage to the kingdom. 

" The linen will be complained of by England as much 
as the wool, for three-quarters of all the yam of Ireland 
is sent into England to be wrought up there, and m<KC 
this year than ever.' In the north Unen yarn yields a 
greater price than it would if made up into cloth and 
whitened." '*Thi3 transportation of yarn," Archbishop 
King perceived, " must be stopped before we can expect 
any improvement of that manu&cture, and, quaere. Will 
England permit It? Shall we not have as many peti- 
tions," he drily remarks, " on that account from the linen 
weavers as now from the clothiers or herring fisheries ; 
there is a Lancaster in England, as well as Yarmouth or 
Worcester. Therefore I see no remedy in this case but to 
allow us to transport nothing, and so I was told near nx 
years ago, by a great man in the Commons, that we should 
be allowed to * eat our potatoes but should not look at the 
sea,' though in time, perhaps," he bitterly adds, '* we may be 
forbidden the use of them as hindering our taking off some 
commodities from England. If I can be taxed and bound 
by laws to which I am no party I shall reckon myself as 
much a slave as one of the Grand Seignior's mutes." ' 

In 1698 a most voluminous Bill — its transcripts 
occupied no less than fourteen skins of parchment — was 
introduced into the Irish House of L.ords, but it fell 
through, for Capel had promised that all money bills 
should originate with the Commons. This measure pro- 
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posed to raise ^£3000 or ;£40oo per annum from some 
counties, and gave no security that these large sums would 
not be misapplied. " It doth not yet appear," writes 
King, " whether Ireland be capable of much greater 
improvement in the linen trade than it already has. It 
doth not appear whether we can have any manufactured 
hemp at all, or of fine linen, and we have not hands 
enough to make spinning at twopence per diem a subsist- 
ence for the nation." 

Two years before the proposal just mentioned had 
been passed by an English Act of Parliament, permitting 
Ireland to export direct to England any sorts of hemp, 
flax, and thread yarn, and all kinds of linen duty free, but 
the Colonial trade was still forbidden.' This, however, 
was partly opened in 1705, when the English Parliament 
allowed the exportation of coarse white and brown linen.* 
King feared that the Union of England with Scotland in 
1707 might prove prejudicial to the commercial interests 
of Ireland. " The woollen manufacture was taken from 
us because England resolved to have it to themselves, and 
sure Scotland rivals us much more in our linen, and quaere 
whether they may not expect to be gratified in it ; how 
can they {&\\ to obtwn Uieir desires where they have a 
vote and we none to oppose them."* With King every- 

> 7 and g WilL IIL c 39 (Eog.) ; Trtamrj P^cri, ch. No. Sj. 

■ 3 ud 4 AniK, c % (Eiig.)- Cf. 6 Aone, c J (Brit.). Tk Gnaa af Irtlaad, 

&!]. Cf. 10 Anne, c 19 ; II and II Anne, c 9 j Trtaary Paftri, c 7], p. iGl, 
« Iti, 1704. 

■ King to Mr. Anaeiley, Sept 17. 1706 (KLing MSS.). 
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thing hinges round the fact that the Irish Parliament was 
not, in view of the decision in his own case, a sovereign 
body. 

Besides encouraging the manufacture of linen the 
mercantile system bestowed some measure of favour upon 
iron work, for this was a material England required.* Of 
course she demanded the article in a raw condition ; 
therefore she removed the duties on bar iron unwrought, 
and iron slit and hammered into rods. All other iron- 
ware was subject to a heavy tariff.' This partial support, 
however, did not benefit in the long run, for the Irish, 
like the English in the eastern counties, cut down their 
trees fbr the purposes of smelting.* The Irish Parliament 
saw the danger of this policy, and in 1703 passed an Act 
for encouraging the importation of iron and staves.* By 
this measure all duties on unwrought iron, bark, hoops, 
staves, and timber for casks were abolished. In order to 
(H'event complete destruction of the forests the exportation 
of timber was forbidden, except to England. But as the 
larger amount went thither, the measure natm^y proved 
an utter failure. It was also ordained, and the precaution 
is as necessary now as then, that " all persons being residents 
within this Kingdom, and having any estate of freehold 
and inheritance therein, kept or employed under his, her, 
or their stock, to the value of ten pounds by the year ; 
and every tenant for years, who then had eleven years of 
Iiis or their terms unexpired, and who paid ten pounds by 
the year rent or more, should plant at such times as are 
therein mentioned a certain quantity of oak, fir, elm, ash, 
walnut, poplar, abeaJ, or alder." 

At this time the cotton trade had attuned but small 
dimensions in both England and Ireland. Acts of the 
English Parliament discoursed its growth by imposing 

CirtamiUKti eflrtUnd, p. 1 1 

I7i3i iMJ3.f->4iSJ'., 

170J J voL 363, Nov. ij, 1703. 

> Parliamniary Pafri, June i. 1709, pclition li-om iron-work owDcn. 

' Inm TraJr; Salami ami IrtL-ul, p. i (Lond. 1785)- Ct. 7 »ad 8 WilL e. lo, 
■nd S and 9 Will. c. 10. 

■ There are tlighl rcfereiicet to paper in ihe PaTliamfnUij faptn ; Sept. J, 1697, 
give* ■ report on enconrapng iti miniificlurc, ud Sept. 12, 1697, mentiaoi ■ petitica 
tnm the paper minnfacturert. * 1 Ann^ c. 1 (Iruji) ; Newcahu^ I51-S4* 
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duties as high as 25 per cent on all articles of Irish 
workmanship made or mixed with cotton when conveyed 
to England.' An even more vigorous procedure was 
employed to crush the glass trade. Birr seems to hare 
been a centre for the manui^cture of the delicate Irish 
ware. From it Dubhn was supplied with " all sorts of 
window and drinking glasses, and such other as are 
commonly in use."' The English manufactured the 
beer consumed in these glasses, and by excluding the 
import of hops into Ireland she took very good care 
indeed that the Irish should not be in a position to 
compete with her in this department.' Another article 
of the table was roughly handled, for the importation of 
rock salt into Ireland was restricted by a measure in 
Anne's reign, which imposed for thirty years an additional 
duty of nine shillings on every ton of this commodity 
exported to Ireland, while no salt could be sent to Great 
Briton. The policy of a ft*ee breakfast table received no 
support whatsoever in those times.* An Act passed in 
the reign of William confined the Greenland and New- 
foundland fisheries to the charge of an exclusive company, 
but another Act passed in the succeeding reign permitted 
any of her Majesty's subjects to engage in them." So 
great was the jealousy of the English that in 1698 two 
petitions from Folkestone and Aldborough were laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons, wherein it was stated 
that the fishermen of these villages endured hardship " by 
the Irish catching herrings at Waterford and Wexford 
and sending them to the Straits, and thereby forestalling 
and ruining petitioners' markets."' It is startling to 
find that the shipping was so small in extent that Dublin 
had not a single ship, while Bel^t and Cork owned but a 
few small craft, and there was not one lai^e vessel in the 
whole of the kingdom.' The French fleets came by stealth^ 

■ 4. ind 5 WilL and Mit^, c. 5 ; 3 ud 4 Anne, c. 4 (Eug.). 

" Boilc, Nanral Hiiaiy iflrdand, p. 8}, p. 87. Cf. Ncwenlum, 104, 191. 
» Hdy HDlchiiuon, p. 130. Cf, 9 Anne, c 11 (Brit,), 
« 9 Ajuc, c 13 (Brit.] ; 10 Anae, c. 14, (Brit.) ; Add. 36,914 (Brit. Mm.). 
' 4 and 5 Will, ind Miry, c 17 (Eag.} j i Aoxk, c 16 (Eng.). 

■ Tit Englbk Himit afC<mmom Jtmrmih, uil. 178. 

^ A« Ammr u a Lttttr frim a GallaiaK in tkt CtmMlry 10 t Mrmher tf lit Htm tf 
Cammam rtltiHi[ n iDt TiaJt rflrilmd (Dablin, 169S). 
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and shipped their cat^oes from unfrequented creeks. By the 
terms of the Navigation Laws the Irish manufiicturers 
were required to send their provisions to England in 
English ships. The result was that Irish vessels practically 
vanished from the seas. " The conveniency of ports and 
harbours," remarked Swift, *' which nature has bestowed 
so liberally upon this Kingdom, is of no more use to us 
than a beautiful prospect to a man shut up in a dungeon." ' 
It is obvious that the effects of Mercantilism inflicted 
graver, because more immediate, injuries upon the Pro- 
testant than upon the Roman Catholic, for the latter were 
largely excluded from commerce.* The restrictive policy 
inevitably induced the Presbyterians of the northern 
province to migrate to America, where th«r descendants 
proved the sturdiest opponents of England in the war of 
American Independence. Archbishop King informs us 
that " many hundreds of families are gone out of this 
kingdom to Cape Breton this and the last years, and 
many more are on the wing. The reasons they give are 
landlords rai^ng the land so on them that they are not 
able to live, the great discouragement put on Ireland by 
the Parliament of England, the cramping their trade, the 
landlords living in England, whereby the circulation of 
money is stopped, and there is a want of Government to 
protect and govern the country, and lastly, the preferring 
Popish tenants to them, who live more frugally and 
'meanly than they can do, are able to give greater rents, 
by which means the bulk of the land of Ireland is soon 
like to be in the hands of the Papists." Naturally the 
Irish gentry, then as now chiefly Protestant, did not find 
their love for parliamentary Colbcrtism increase when 
they saw the Protestant tenant leave and found they must 
replace him by a Roman Catholic one. They felt that 
enhanced rentals were poor compensation for a threatened 
loss of ascendancy. For after the flight of the wild geese 
the Roman Catholics ceased to emigrate, realising with 
Adam Smith that man is of all kinds of luggage the most 

■ Swift, A Shtri Viea af tit San of Inlamd. Cf. Buh, WAtnat Cmtu, p. 46 
'jDgblin, 1764). ContTMt Newenluin, ij6. 

■ O'Conor, Huurj i^Oit Irak Cathilia (Dublin, 1887). 
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difficult to be transported. " No Papists stir," writes 
King, " except young men that go abroad to be trained to 
arms with intention to return with the Pretender." 

The exclusion of the Dissenter from all office in the 
State, and the crippling of his business proved in the long 
run of lasting injury to the country, even from tlu 
Mercantilist standpoint. For the growth of an eifecttve 
population formed one of its aims. The thrifty and 
industrious Protestant left, and his place had to be filled 
by people of a less fine industrial type. Moreover, the 
English interest was decidedly weakened, for the growth 
of the northern Puritans would have strengthened its hold 
upon the country. William persecuted the Puritans, and 
his successors met them on the other side of the Atlantic, 
just as the troops of Louis were met at the Boyne by the 
Huguenots, who had been driven from France by the 
Revocation. 

In this period of Irish history, turn where we will, we 
are everywhere confronted with the personality and the 
power of Louis XIV., so ^teful for Ireland for centuries 
to come. William wanted to break off all the long- 
standing connection between France and Ireland, for the 
tie that formerly bound France and Scotland had been 
severed. Yet by a singular irony of &te in his use of the 
Mercantile policy he probably did more to reunite the 
two countries than even the sanguine dreams of Tyrconnel 
could conceive possible. The thesis that Louis XIV. is 
one of the chief creators of present-day Ireland is one 
supported by much evidence, not the least important 
testimony coming from the establishment and the dis- 
establishment of the linen and woollen trades respectively. 
The expedition of France to Ireland taught the English 
to survey the latter country with increasing hostility. To 
the fear of the Mercantilist was added the dread of the 
Constitutionalist, for absolutism always seemed to find an 
asylum in Ireland.* It is noteworthy that in civil troubles 

' Til Latrta B^ Em^lamd « it aandi mii ttUdtm u th TraJt s^ IrilanJ maUtrti, 
p,ti An Amtmr, i6fS, pp. 8, ii {Brit. Mm. 1019, el4 (t)). For lite trace* of (bit 
fading. Me ipcecba tf Lord Shdhurae {Pari Hiit. ix. Ii6j) uii Foi (H. nL 1197). 
Cf. Cutc,ii. Ji7-}S- 
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the parliamentary party always secured support in Scotland, 
and the royalist party in Ireland. This Mercantilist fear 
and this Constitutionalist dread inspired the Mercantile 
system, and the Penal Code, and both were copies of the 
French system. Winchester and Galway proved apt 
disciples not only of Louvois, but also of Colbert. The 
dragonnades of the Huguenots may be paralleled, though 
in a minor degree, by the disciplining of the Irish Romaa 
Catholics. The restrictions of ColMrtism may be placed 
alongside those of EngUsh Mercantilism. It would be 
perhaps difficult to hnd a more perfect example of the 
influence of imitation in legislation. 

It has been held by many close students of the develop- 
ment of French life and character that since the seventeenth 
century there has been, in certain respects at least, some- 
thing akin to a deterioration of national fibre. But, without 
being unduly pes^mistic about the outlook in France, m 
denying the wonderful recuperative powers of a virile 
people, when it has for a time been deprived of one of the 
sources of its natural vitality, one cannot but feel that 
Louis did his country a great disservice. England and 
France t(^ether have been the schoolmasters of the modem 
world. They taught mankind much of what it knows of 
literature, art, sdence, politics ; they absorbed, adapted, 
and extended for modern use the teachings of Greece and 
Rome, but no race could be drained of a large proportion 
of its active middle-class citizens, characterised by intel- 
lectual alertness, and vigour of character, without being the 
poorer. It may well be that some of those grave problems 
of France, which are to-day oppresung her statesmen, 
anxious to promote their country's better welfare, would 
have been less urgent had it not been for the wanton 
injury inflicted on his own people by Louis XIV. when 
he revoked the Edict of Nantes.' The Revocation exercised 
a terribly evil influence upon France, but tended largely to 

' Contrut the ittilude of Richelieu 10 the HuguenoU. ** Fruce," wrote tbe great 
urdinal, '*iieed( all her ion). You tell me the Huguenot* have been guilt)' of botriUe 
crimei. The Courti of Law are open to you. Accnw, coaviet, and pnniafa the gniltf ; 
bat the quiet people who lt*e under our ioititutioni muM not be aMaikd with as) 
wcapoiu (aiK thote of penuaiioa and cbaritjr, the only weaponi that are effecliiE.'' 
Compare the line laying of Pamelli "liiliilil i [ ilTinil [iilim ■ liugli niMigiiHB" 
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the good of England and Ireland. For these lands not 
only absorbed the refugees, half-a-millioii of them alto- 
gether, who in character, conduct, and enngy were the 
fine flower of France, but learnt a salutary lesion in 
toleration which they at last turned to profit. The 
English people welcomed the exiled Huguenots, and exiled 
the unwelcome King. Of all the unequal exchanges ever 
made^ surely this is the most amazing. France gave 
England the Huguenots and received in return James 11. 
But the evil did not end there. This expul»on of the 
middle class left to France only the nobles and the 
peasants ; there was no intermediate class understanding 
and sympathising with the high and lowly alike, and in 
almost exactly a century came the French Revolution. 
The silent movements of history are greater than the 
catastrophes which reveal them to us. If time be the 
greatest of innovators its touch is so gentle that we can 
scarcely trace its working till some day the rough hand of 
man tears away the veil and shows us the work already 
accomplished. The persecution of the Jansenists and the 
Huguenots destroyed much of the best life of France, and 
left for the Revolution a nation unable to assimilate the 
new without destroying much that was valuable in the old. 
The aristocratic caste, who, with all their faults, contributed 
energy and resolution to the country, were exiled or 
murdered. The Church lost its influence, religion ceased 
to be a controlling force, and does not seem since the 
Revolution to have trained its position. Such is the 
bitter penalty France has paid and is still paying for her 
expulsion of the Huguenots. It is a remarkable com- 
mentary upon the law of the inheritance of character. 
There was no class left in France that coidd transmit 
to succeeding generations with unweakened force the 
qualities of courage and determination which made the 
French Protestants hard-working men of bu^ness, sober 
and patient, which induced them to accept the Reformed 
religion, and which made them leave their country rather 
than abandon their fmth. 

The Mercantilists thought that in every transaction 
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the gain of one nation meant the loss of the other. Un- 
true as this proposition b in the world of business it is 
most emphatically true in the case of the Huguenots. 
The loss of France meant the gain of Ireland, and probably 
in no way has Louis XIV. left a more permanent mark 
upon the latter country. The tall chimneys and the black 
smoke of the Ulster Stories are indirectly due to the 
absolute monarch of Versailles. From the haughty 
sovereign of Paris to the sweat-begrimed artisan of Belfast 
seems a marked transition, and yet the folly of the one 
made possible the prosperity of the other. " He builded 
better than he knew." For when he signed the decree 
for the expuHon of a hundred thousand of his subjects he 
thereby sent many of them to Ireland, and helped to give 
that country some of the middle class she so sorely wanted. 
Of this hundred thousand, ughty thousand settled in the 
British Isles, though some went on to America. Between 
the cluef and the tribesman in Ireland, between the landlord 
and the tenant, lay few of the middle class that formed the 
strength of England. Louis sent some of the missing 
class who powerfully contributed to build up the pros- 
perity of Ulster. The northern province, which had 
recdved the Scots in the first Stuart plantation in the 
opening decade of the seventeenth century, also recdved 
the French in the closii^ decade of the same century in 
what may be called the " Bourbon plantation." The Celt, 
the Scot, and the Frenchman all assisted in making Ulster 
what it is to-day, and to this intermingling of kindred races 
we trace that energy and enterprise so often characteristic 
of such blending of blood. Many of the best men in 
Ulster come from the strong stock of the Huguenots, from 
Puritan ancestors who scorned delight and lived laborious 
days, doing strenuously what their hand found to do, and 
thus fixing a type of character which forms the greatest c^ 
national assets. In old farmhouses one may still see on the 
book-shelf a Genevese French Bible or New Testament of 
the seventeenth century : on the fly-leaf we may still trace 
the names of the refugees, written in ink browned by age, 
illegible from time and perhaps from tears. It is the firail 
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memorial of a race that has left an abiding mark upon the 
north of Ireland. The very isolation of the newcomers — 
a strange people in a strange land — helped to tntensiiy 
thnr spedal characteristics, and so to increase the debt due 
from the countr)' which eventually, to its own great gain, 
assimilated them in its national life.' 

The statesman Southwell and the prelate King were 
fully alive to the many possibilities of this immigration. 
As we have seen, the former tried to induce Crommelin to 
come from lisburn to Kilkenny in the earnest hope that 
the south and west might become as industrial as the north. 
The latter endeavoured, with the active assistance of 
William, to stretch a band of plantations from limerick 
to Tipperary with the intention of doing in the south what 
the Uhtcr plantation had done in the north. Had these 
statesmanlike designs succeeded we can see that the history 
of Ireland would have been utterly different. Her troubles 
at the present time are largely economic, and in Ireland 
this means that they are agrarian. If there had been 
manufactures in the south as there are in the north, the 
land question could never have become the acute question 
it has proved to be. For if agriculture were depressed 
thriving industries might have compensated for the de- 
presuon, but the pauaty of manufactures rendered this 
source of relief out of the question. There is little use in 
speculating upon what might have been, still we cannot 
forbear expressing our intense admiration for the patriotic 
plans of the English official and the Scots bishop. And if 
Ireland owes much to English ofBcial, Scots farmer, French 
artisan, it is to be remembered that in the crucible of 
history these have been fused into intimate union with the 
native stock, and have become Hibernicis ipsis Hibemiores. 
It is also to be remembered that Ireland thus enriched has 
done much for England, and the achievements of great 
Irishmen who have served in camp or 'council, in low or 

> Bonn, ii. p. 161. "It wujiut lliii indiiridiulitytlut Irdind needed. Oolywhere 
it wu proent wu Iriih coloaitition tucceuFul. There (u. in Uliterl ■ community 
grew np, wmilir in nuny rcipecu to the Puril«n Mttlementa in North Americi j while 
in the remainiiig pint of Irelind the coloniitt' rule creited a locjal orginigition, which 
may be compired with that of the Slave Slatci." 
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high estate, may well prompt England to adapt a vene ot 
Browning's, and say 

Here and there did Ireland help me : 
Horr can I help Ireland, uy ? 

The answer is for the statesman of to-day and many a to- 
morrow, but the pages of history, written sometimes tn 
tears, sometimes in blood, will not have been written 
altogether in vun, if their lessons are rightly read ; above 
all, if they teach that Ireland is greater than any of its 
parties, and has need of the truest service of all its children 
working whole-heartedly with a view to the <»mmon good. 
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weighing of evidences as the appendix ofiers seems to ns a model of acnteneu in 
conjectural criticism." 
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lity, will ■ .-.-"- " - • . ^. „ 
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abundance of learning. " 
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THE MAKING OF IRELAND AND 
ITS UNDOING, 1200-1600 
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nation, and recording home truths for those who have eyes to read and minds 
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